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DANIEL  H.  BURNHAM 

CHAPTER  XVIII 

EUROPE  AGAIN  — THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  PLAN- 
WASHINGTON  PROBLEMS 

1906 

ON  January  17,  1906,  Mr.  Bumham  attended  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Commercial  Club  called  to  take  action  on 
the  death  of  Marshall  Field,  which  had  occurred  in 
New  York  on  the  previous  day.  On  the  20th,  he  embarked  on 
the  steamship  Amerika,  in  company  with  Mrs.  Bumham  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wells.  On  the  ship  were  his  friends  the  Edward 
Ayers,  the  Martin  Ryersons,  the  Charles  L.  Hutchinsons,  the 
Wheelers,  Victor  Lawson,  William  Mather,  and  Chauncey 
Blair.  The  entire  Chicago  party  occupied  a  table  together 
during  the  voyage;  and  the  first  night  all  drank  Mrs.  Burn- 
ham's  health  by  way  of  commemorating  the  thirtieth  anni- 
versary of  the  Bumham  wedding. 

Visits  were  made  to  Exeter,  Wells,  Salisbury,  and  Win- 
chester. While  in  London  Mr.  Burnham  renewed  acquaint- 
ance with  Hampton  Court  and  Bushy  Park,  recalling  the 
visit  of  1901  with  McKim,  Olmsted,  and  Moore.  The  first 
half  of  February  was  spent  in  and  around  Paris;  and  on 
the  18th,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burnham  and  Mrs.  Wells  arrived 
in  Florence.  There  they  arranged  for  an  automobile  for 
three  weeks,  at  a  cost  of  1800  francs,  exclusive  of  oil  and 
petrol  and  the  expenses  of  the  chauffeur  outside  of  the  city. 
Deep  snow  stopped  them  short  on  the  way  to  Vallombrosa, 
but  they  made  Siena,  Fiesole,  Lucca,  and  on  the  11th  of 
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2  SAAT  FRANCISCO  PLAN 

March  started  from  Siena  by  automobile  for  Venice,  by  way  of 
Fienza,  Ravenna,  and  Padua,  arriving  the  next  day  in  time  for 
a  gondola  ride  in  the  afternoon.  After  two  weeks  of  mingled 
rain  and  sunshine  in  Venice,  the  Burnhams  turned  their  faces 
north,  returning  to  Paris  by  way  of  Milan.  Victor  Lawson  had 
turned  up  in  Venice  and  the  Hutchinsons  and  Ryersons  ap- 
peared in  Paris.  There  was  a  glorious  day  at  Vaux-le-Vicomte 
and  a  motor  trip  to  Rheims.  On  April  18  when  returning  from 
Rouen,  Burnham  received  a  wire  from  Ernest  Graham  saying, 
"Gome  at  once."  The  next  night  at  ten  o'clock  they  boarded 
the  Deutschland  at  Dover  for  the  return  voyage. 

The  San  Francisco  report 1  was  presented  to  the  Committee 
of  Forty,  on  the  morning  of  May  21 ;  then,  after  a  luncheon  at 
Willis  Polk's  house,  Mr.  Burnham  and  Mr.  Bennett  met  the 
Mayor  and  Supervisors,  who  passed  an  ordinance  in  favor  of 
the  Plan.  The  celebrating  dinner  that  night  was  given  at  the 
Cosmos  Club,  with  James  D.  Phelan  at  the  head  of  the  table. 

Senator  Phelan  has  summed  up  the  results  of  Mr.  Burnham's 
San  Francisco  work  in  this  wise : 2 

I  was  associated  with  Mr.  Burnham  in  the  making  of  the 
San  Francisco  Plan.  I  was  at  that  time  Chairman  of  an  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Adornment  of  San  Francisco.  We  raised  $18,000 

1  Report  on  a  plan  for  San  Francisco  by  Daniel  H.  Burnham  assisted  by 
Edward  H.  Bennett.  Presented  to  the  Mayor  and  Board  of  Supervisors 
by  the  Association  for  the  Improvement  and  Adornment  of  San  Francisco. 
Edited  by  Edward  F.  O'Day.  September,  MCMV.  Published  by  the  City. 
The  books  were  ready  for  distribution  when  the  fire  came,  but  were  not 
delivered.  Thus  the  Plan  has  never  had  a  proper  presentation  to  the  pub- 
lic and  is  comparatively  little  known.  It  should  be  reprinted  and  put  into 
circulation. 

2  Letter  to  Charles  Moore,  dated  February  26,  1918.  James  Duval 
Phelan  is  a  native  of  San  Francisco.  He  was  vice-president  of  the  World's 
Columbian  Commission  of  1893;  was  thrice  mayor  of  San  Francisco,  1897- 
1902;  and  United  States  Senator,  1915-21. 
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by  subscription,  as  I  recollect,  for  draughtsmen's  service  and 
incidental  expenses.  Burnham  gave  his  own  services  without 
compensation  and  took  a  delight  in  his  work.  His  plan  was 
fine  and  comprehensive  as  well  as  workable.  The  destruction 
of  San  Francisco  by  fire  in  1906  temporarily  threw  the  people 
on  their  immediate  resources,  and  as  their  resources  were  slen- 
der and  their  business  condition  precarious  they  dropped  the 
ideal  plan  in  order  to  house  themselves  and  rehabilitate  their 
affairs.  It  was  the  worst  time  to  talk  about  beautification.  The 
people  were  thrown  back  to  a  consideration  as  to  how  again 
they  would  live  and  thrive. 

Burnham  revisited  San  Francisco  and  made  a  good  impres- 
sion and  helped  to  check  this  recession  from  the  artistic.  As  a 
result  of  his  educational  influence  and  the  Plan,  we  now  have 
a  beautiful  civic  centre,  inferior  in  site  to  the  one  he  laid  out, 
but  only  two  blocks  removed  from  it.  I  believe  that  the  exist- 
ence of  this  fine  civic  centre  as  it  is  to-day,  flanked  by  city 
hall,  auditorium,  and  library,  is  due  to  him,  as  is  also  the  park- 
way connecting  Golden  Gate  Park  and  the  Presidio.  As  time 
goes  on,  his  various  suggestions,  as  embodied  in  the  Plan,  will  I 
believe  be  adopted. 

On  the  occasion  of  his  first  visit,  as  a  compliment  to  him  we 
undertook  to  raise  a  fund  for  the  American  Academy  in  Rome 
of  which  he  was  a  trustee,  and  as  I  recollect  at  the  time  of  the 
fire  we  had  collected  about  $20,000.  He  advised  that  it  be  re- 
turned to  the  donors,  in  which  advice  Mr.  McKim  joined  him, 
because  of  the  immediate  necessity  imposed  upon  the  contrib- 
utors to  look  out  for  themselves. 

San  Francisco  has  risen  from  her  ashes,  and  I  believe  the  next 
generation  will  take  up  the  work  of  artistic  betterment  under 
the  inspiration  of  Mr.  Burnham's  leadership,  because  he  has 
joined  the  company  of  those  great  names  who  "still  rule  us 
from  their  graves." 

Mr.  Burnham  was  a  practical  idealist.  He  had  breadth  of 
vision  and  in  his  bigness  of  soul  rose  superior  to  obstacles.  He 
disregarded  time  and  distance  and  labored  just  as  hard  for  the 
accomplishment  of  great  objects  which  he  knew  in  the  nature 
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of  things  he  would  never  live  to  enjoy.  There  seemed  to  be 
nothing  sordid  about  him  at  all. 

Willis  Polk,  who  was  associated  with  the  making  of  the  San 
Francisco  Plan,  and  whose  steadfast  endeavors  have  been  ex- 
erted to  keep  the  plan  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  that  city, 
writes : 

The  so-called  Burnham  Plan  of  San  Francisco  was  completed 
and  presented  to  the  Mayor  and  Board  of  Supervisors  the  day 
before  the  earthquake  and  fire  of  April,  1906. 

This  plan,  the  result  of  Mr.  Burnham's  gratuitous  service, 
and  years  of  research,  constitutes  a  great  laboratory  in  which 
was  poured,  as  into  a  crucible,  the  elements,  the  fragments,  and 
the  remains  of  antiquity  from  which  by  process  of  analysis  and 
elimination  he  reached  conclusions.  His  work  forms,  in  a  pecu- 
liar sense,  a  compendium,  fundamentally  vital  to  the  success  of 
any  one  who  desires  to  engage  in  scientific  and  artistic  city 
planning.  The  plan  was  not  intended  to  be  limited  in  availa- 
bility only  to  the  immediate  present.  It  was  primarily  intended 
as  a  record  of  things  to  be  done,  and  the  order  in  which  they 
should  be  done  even  through  a  distant  future.  It  presents  a 
path  of  logical  progress  whereby  a  city  destined  to  be  important 
may  also  become  convenient  and  beautiful. 

Up  to  the  present  time  this  intent  and  this  purpose  have  not 
been  fully  recognized.  Perhaps  few  of  us  realize  that  this  plan 
was  essentially  a  plan  for  the  future.  Nearly  all  of  us  have  been 
too  limited  in  our  imaginations  to  visualize  its  potentialities. 
San  Francisco  seems  to  have  done  nothing,  yet  in  effect  it  has 
done  much.  We  have  constructed  at  least  a  large  part  of  our 
civic  centre,  which  may  be  as  to  location  indefensible,  may  be 
as  to  detail  inexcusable,  but,  at  least  such  as  it  is,  it  is  due  to 
the  inspiration  of  the  Burnham  Plan.  The  prospects  are  good 
that  other  portions  of  the  plan  will  be  realized.  As  Mr.  Burn- 
ham once  said,  "A  bad  plan  will  defeat  itself,  a  good  plan  will 
do  its  own  argufying."  Nor  will  any  amount  of  opposition  de- 
feat a  good  plan.  The  main  thing  is  that  this  plan  started  the 
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PRESIDENT  ELIOT'S  INSCRIPTIONS  5 

consideration  of  city  planning  as  a  part  of  the  scheme  of  civic 
duty. 

The  city  planning  idea,  if  no  other  thing  remains,  was  Mr. 
Burnham's  contribution  to  the  world's  storehouse  of  knowl- 
edge.1 

On  July  9  Mr.  Burnham  went  to  Madison,  Wisconsin,  to  act 
as  juror  on  the  plans  for  the  new  State  Capitol,  receiving  $1000 
as  an  honorarium;  the  award  went  to  George  B.  Post,  of  New 
York.  On  the  13th  he  was  in  New  York  to  settle  disputed 
matters  with  John  Wanamaker. 

Mr.  Burnham,  having  asked  President  Eliot  to  furnish  the 
inscriptions  for  the  Washington  station,  consulted  with  him 
and  also  with  Professor  Norton  in  regard  to  the  statuary  to 
adorn  the  main  entrance.  The  comments  of  the  Harvard  men 
are  interesting  as  showing  the  literary  view  of  decorative  sculp- 
ture. 

On  August  9,  Mr.  Burnham  wrote  to  President  Eliot: 

The  progress  of  the  work  on  the  Union  Station,  Washington, 
has  reached  a  point  which  calls  for  the  solution  in  the  immedi- 
ate future  of  the  problems  connected  with  the  statuary  and  in- 
scriptions. Mr.  Louis  Saint-Gaudens,  who  is  to  do  the  statuary 
in  cooperation  with  Mr.  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens,  has  con- 
ferred with  us  and  discussed  the  subject  for  the  main  frieze  of 
the  building.  The  idea  of  making  this  frieze  a  great  page  of 
history,  dealing  with  the  discovery  and  development  of  Amer- 
ica, seems  to  me  a  good  one.  I  have  tentatively  set  down  the 
names  of  Columbus,  Leif  Ericson,  De  Soto,  Balboa,  Hudson, 

1  Mr.  Polk  has  never  ceased  to  press  upon  the  attention  of  the  people  of 
San  Francisco  the  permanent  character  of  the  Burnham  Plan,  and  the 
value  of  its  component  parts.  In  August,  1919,  he  arranged  meetings  for 
the  discussion  of  the  plan  by  leading  citizens,  architects  and  officials  of  the 
city  and  Charles  Moore,  a  successor  of  Mr.  Burnham  in  the  chairmanship 
of  the  National  Commission  of  Fine  Arts. 
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and  Jacques  Cartier.  Perhaps  the  names  of  one  or  more  of 
these  discoverers  might  well  be  replaced  by  the  names  of  fron- 
tier priests  or  pioneer  backwoodsmen  who  had  to  do  with  the 
opening  of  the  country  after  its  discovery. 

In  the  solution  of  these  questions,  however,  we  are  all  count- 
ing particularly  on  your  cooperation,  and  to  this  end  should 
like  to  have  a  meeting  with  you  at  a  time  and  place  convenient 
to  you.  Mr.  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens  and  Mr.  Louis  Saint- 
Gaudens  will  be  able  to  attend  a  meeting  on  any  date  after 
August  17. 

I  am  authorized  by  Mr.  Cassatt  to  make  an  agreement  with 
you  fixing  the  conditions  of  your  services  in  this  connection. 
If  you  can  state  them  now  or  when  we  meet,  I  will  be  obliged 
to  you. 

Augustus  Saint-Gaudens  wrote  on  August  29,  1905,  that  he 
heartily  agreed  with  Mr.  Cassatt  that  nothing  could  be  more 
appropriate  than  that  the  statues  of  Fulton,  Stephenson,  and 
the  others  should  be  given  great  prominence  in  the  station.  He 
suggested,  however,  that  "aside  from  the  fact  that  the  figures 
will  represent  a  row  of  men  in  knee  breeches,  which  would  be 
unfortunate,  I  fear  that  they  will  not  'tell'  at  that  distance  as 
they  ought  to;  for,  of  course,  one  of  the  merits  of  such  statues 
should  be  their  characteristics  as  portraits.  I  think  figures  of 
an  abstract  nature  would  certainly  be  more  in  place,  and  that 
representations  of  the  'North,  South,  East,  and  West,'  flanked 
by  'The  Thinker'  and  'The  Laborer,'  or  'Commerce'  and 
*  Transportation,'  would  be  preferable,  should  the  'Discover- 
ers' with  their  romantic  and  vigorous  characteristics  be  dis- 
carded. Mr.  Cassatt's  idea,  however,  is  so  good  that  it  should 
not  be  abandoned.  Might  they  not  be  introduced  in  the  sta- 
tion? It  seems  to  me  that  panels  in  relief  on  the  walls  repre- 
senting the  men  he  proposed  might  be  made  effective;  and, 
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although  neither  my  brother  nor  I  could  do  them,  I  shall  be 
most  happy  to  advise  and  direct  in  the  execution." 

President  Eliot  accepted  the  commission  to  prepare  the  in- 
scriptions: 

Asticou,  Me. 
22  July,  '06 

Dear  Mr.  Burnham:  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  Mr.  Louis 
Saint-Gaudens  has  prospered  with  his  statues  for  the  Washing- 
ton station.  He  had  a  stiff  job  with  the  Constructive  Imagina- 
tion subject. 

As  to  the  inscriptions — legibility  from  the  Plaza  is  the  prime 
object.  If  that  be  doubtful  with  1 1-inch  letters,  the  inscriptions 
ought  to  be  reduced  in  the  number  of  words  and  rearranged. 
Much  will  depend  on  the  means  used  to  get  contrast  of  color 
and  lustre  between  the  letters  and  the  stone  surface. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  see  the  new  drawing. 

P.S.  To  build  a  handsome,  fireproof  city  without  any  ma- 
sonry seems  to  be  the  San  Francisco  problem  —  say,  out  of 
concrete,  steel,  plaster  on  wire  lathing,  and  compressed  paper, 
with  gravel  or  sheet  metal  roofs  and  metal  chimneys.  Also 
with  prompt,  universal  throttles  for  gas  and  electricity. 

President  Eliot,  after  examining  the  Saint-Gaudens  sketches, 
wrote: 

Asticou,  Me. 

August  13,  1906 

Dear  Mr.  Burnham:  The  three  figures  for  the  Washington 
station  which  you  have  sent  me  are  noble  and  impressive  in  the 
photographs. 

I  venture  upon  a  few  suggestions,  or  rather  queries. 

1.  The  necks  all  seem  to  me  long  in  proportion  to  the  length 
of  the  face,  particularly  Freedom's  neck. 

2.  All  three  chins  are  well  up.  Will  that  look  right  from 
ninety  feet  below? 

3.  I  cannot  make  out  what  the  plant  is  which  Freedom 
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carries  on  her  right  arm.  That  ought  to  be  a  good  emblem.  Is 
it  an  eagle  which  stands  on  Freedom's  right? 

4.  Inventive  Imagination  seems  to  be  carrying  a  scroll  and  a 
pen  or  pencil,  as  if  she  were  History.  Would  not  a  pallet  and  a 
brush  be  better,  or  some  of  the  tools  of  sculpture?  I  observe 
that  Mr.  Saint-Gaudens  has  made  Imagination  balance  Free- 
dom in  general  outline. 

5.  The  hammer  and  anvil  are  not  very  good  symbols  for 
Archimedes.  The  dividers  are  all  right;  but  a  big  jack-screw,  or 
wedges  and  a  mallet,  would  be  better  on  the  left.  They  would 
represent  an  important  mechanical  power,  namely,  the  in- 
clined plane. 

I  am  sending  these  three  photographs  to  Professor  Norton. 

Mr.  Burnham  on  August  17  replied  to  President  Eliot: 

I  have  your  valued  favor  of  August  thirteenth  and  in  answer 
to  it  would  say  once  more  that  the  Saint-Gaudens  sketches 
have  not  been  criticised  in  detail.  They  are  the  merest  bits  of 
sketch  work  in  clay,  and,  therefore,  are  necessarily  full  of  errors 
not  worth  considering  at  the  present  moment.  When  these 
figures  are  being  pointed  up  to  the  full  scale  we  will  begin  a  real 
criticism  of  them.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  errors  you  have 
noted  and  which  we  also  have  noted,  and  others  as  well,  will  be 
done  away  with  by  Mr.  Saint-Gaudens  when  he  begins  upon 
the  full-size  study. 

Experience  has  clearly  shown  one  thing  regarding  figures  in- 
tended to  be  placed  in  the  open  air,  and  especially  figures  to  go 
high  up,  namely,  that  much  exaggeration  is  necessary  in  order 
to  get  proper  effects.  The  atmosphere  always  tends  to  diminish 
the  size  of  things.  In  the  World's  Fair  time  we  had  rostal- 
columns  in  the  Court  of  Honor,  on  which  were  placed  statues  of 
Neptune.  The  design  for  these  figures  was  completed  in  a 
studio  in  the  city.  Messrs.  Millet,  McKim,  Atwood,  Saint- 
Gaudens,  and  I  saw  the  figure  in  the  studio  and  approved  it, 
but  when  the  casts  of  it  were  made  and  placed  upon  the  col- 
umns in  the  Court  of  Honor  the  legs  of  Neptune  disappeared 
and  we  were  very  much  chagrined. 
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Looking  at  the  sketches  from  directly  in  front  of  them  the 
necks  seem  long,  but  when  they  are  viewed  from  below  it  may 
be  possible  that  even  more  exaggeration  will  be  necessary. 
This  can  only  be  decided  by  putting  full-size  casts  in  place  and 
correcting  them  there,  which  we  expect  to  do. 

The  elevation  of  the  three  chins  is  the  one  thing  which  gives 
to  the  figure  a  sort  of  superhuman  quality,  the  pose  of  the  face 
and  of  the  eyes  is  that  of  a  being  who  is  not  concerned  with 
small  things  close  to  his  feet,  but  who  sees  visions  of  coming 
things  afar  off.  Do  you  remember  one  of  Washington's  sug- 
gestions to  his  nephew,  in  which  he  says:  "When  walking  do 
not  let  the  gaze  fall  upon  things  too  close  to  your  feet,  but  keep 
the  eyes  upon  things  some  distance  ahead.  This  adds  dignity 
to  your  gait  and  appearance"?  I  quote  the  idea  as  I  remember 
it,  not  the  words. 

You  have  perhaps  also  observed  that  a  great  French  actor, 
representing  a  character  of  high  dignity  coming  down  a  great 
stairway  toward  the  front  of  the  stage,  is  careful  not  to  look 
down  in  order  to  see  where  his  feet  are  leading  him  at  the  mo- 
ment, but  his  gaze  is  comprehensive  of  everything  in  the  large 
space  which  lies  before  him.  This  pose  of  the  head  seems  to 
carry  with  it  proper  self-confidence  and  realization  of  the 
dignity  of  one's  cause. 

Freedom  carries  laurels.  It  is  an  eagle  that  stands  at  Free- 
dom's right.  We  have  suggested  that  it  be  much  larger,  which 
will  improve  the  apparent  width  of  the  mass,  —  a  good  thing 
to  think  of.  I  specially  like  the  very  large  armful  of  laurel  car- 
ried on  the  right  arm  of  Freedom.  It  seems  to  indicate  an 
abundance  of  results.  I  think  that  Inventive  Imagination  is 
intended  to  represent  a  male. 

On  August  20,  1906,  President  Eliot  communicated  to  Mr. 
Burnham  Professor  Norton's  criticism  of  the  statuary  for 
Washington  Station. 

They  seem  to  me  [says  Mr.  Norton]  quite  up  to  the  average 
of  such  meaningless  symbolic  work,  and  they  will  answer  their 
purpose  as  architectural  decorations  sufficiently  well.    But 
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what  have  they  to  say  to  a  rational  being?  What  National 
sentiment  do  they  embody?  What  ideal  do  they  express? 

President  Eliot  in  communicating  these  criticisms,  says: 

I  suppose  the  answer  is  that  such  statues  ninety  feet  above 
the  pavement  can  hardly  be  more  than  conventional  symbols. 
They  can  look  big,  firm,  and  noble,  and  they  can  include  some 
easily  recognized  emblems.  Possibly  the  inscriptions  will  help 
tell  what  ideal  they  express. 

Mr.  Burnham  replied  to  Professor  Norton : 

I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  criticism  on  the 
Washington  Station  statuary  and  inscriptions.  I  am  sending 
you  a  perspective  showing  the  front  of  the  building  in  relation 
to  the  Plaza  upon  which  it  faces.  You  will  see  from  this  that  the 
architectural  scheme  calls  for  a  frieze  of  figures  and  inscrip- 
tions and  is  in  no  way  adapted  to  a  single,  large  entrance  mo- 
tive such  as  a  figure  typifying  "Welcome."  Aside  from  this, 
however,  the  matter  has  long  since  passed  the  stage  at  which 
it  would  be  possible  for  us  to  consider  a  change  in  the  treatment 
adopted. 

Mr.  Cassatt,  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and 
Mr.  Murray,  president  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  have  joined 
me  in  hearty  approval  of  the  ideas  suggested  by  President 
Eliot,  and  I  feel  sure  that  when  you  have  seen  the  inscriptions 
written  by  President  Eliot,  and  the  statuary  designed  by  Mr. 
Louis  Saint-Gaudens,  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the  result 
will  constitute  a  notable  achievement. 

After  two  August  weeks  at  Charlevoix  playing  golf  by  day 
and  bridge  by  night,  the  Burnhams  returned  to  Chicago  to 
celebrate  D.  H.  B.'s  sixtieth  birthday,  on  September  4.  The 
Wallers,  Fullers,  George  Lord,  Elizabeth  White,  and  the 
Grahams  came  to  the  dinner  and  staid  late  for  bridge. 

On  September  21  Charles  Norton,  the  president  of  the  Com- 
mercial Club,  Frederick  Delano,  and  the  club  secretary,  in- 
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vited  Mr.  Burnham  to  lunch  with  them  at  the  Chicago  Club 
and  put  before  him  the  proposition  to  take  charge  of  a  new  plan 
for  Chicago.  He  "agreed  with  the  understanding  that  he  was 
to  have  an  entirely  free  hand  in  the  choice  of  his  associates  and 
assistants."  On  November  12  Mr.  Norton,  Mr.  Delano,  Walter 
Wilson,  and  Edward  Butler,  of  the  Commercial  Club,  met 
Messrs.  Burnham  and  Bennett  in  regard  to  beginning  work  on 
the  Chicago  Plan. 

The  work  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  terminals  had  now 
progressed  to  such  a  point  as  to  make  the  development  of  the 
Mall  in  Washington  of  much  concern.  On  November  1  Burn- 
ham wrote  to  McKim: 

My  dear  Charles:  I  send  you  a  copy  of  a  letter  just  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Bernard  R.  Green.  It  seems  to  me  of  vital 
importance  that  the  chairman  of  our  Commission  should  be 
closely  watching  new  building  enterprises  for  the  City  of  Wash- 
ington. It  is  at  the  inception  that  things  can  be  given  the  right 
direction. 

Mr.  Green's  letter  is  in  reference  to  one  from  me,  showing 
that  as  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  is  about  to  withdraw  from  the 
Mall  the  time  has  come  for  an  effort  to  begin  upon  our  own  plan 
in  the  Mall. 

I  was  told  recently  by  Engineer-Commissioner  Biddle  that 
several  buildings  are  projected,  some  of  which  will  surely  be 
authorized  this  winter.  Their  authorization  ought  to  be  accom- 
panied with  specific  orders  to  locate  them  properly  as  regards 
the  grand  plan. 

The  people  of  Chicago  have  taken  up  the  planning  of  the 
city  and  have  raised  about  150,000  for  the  purpose.  I  am  to 
do  the  work  and  shall  need  the  best  advice  from  the  best  men, 
which  means  that  you  must  expect  to  be  called  upon  from  time 
to  time  to  give  your  opinion  about  things. 

It  is  proposed  by  the  organization  to  have  a  dinner  in  Chi- 
cago early  in  the  spring,  to  which  the  President  and  his  Cabinet 
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and  all  the  principal  Senators  and  Congressmen  will  be  invited. 
This  I  have  suggested  to  them,  believing  that  such  a  meeting 
here,  treated  in  the  most  serious  possible  manner,  must  have  a 
strong  influence  upon  our  Senators  and  Representatives  regard- 
ing the  Washington  work  itself,  because  they  can  thus  be  made 
to  feel  that  the  people  are  thoroughly  in  earnest  in  this  matter. 
Some  of  us  are  likely  to  be  in  New  York  soon,  and  I  shall  then 
hope  to  see  you  and  talk  the  matter  over.  When  the  dinner  I 
mention  occurs  I  shall  hope  to  have  all  of  our  good  fellows  at- 
tend and  we  might  then  make  it  the  occasion  for  striking 
another  blow  for  the  Academy  in  Rome.  It  would  not  surprise 
me  at  all  if  the  whole  thing  could  be  rounded  up  at  that  time. 

To  this  McKim  replied  on  November  16: 

My  dear  Daniel:  Yours  of  November  1st,  enclosing  one 
from  Green,  was  duly  received  on  my  return,  two  weeks  ago, 
and  should  have  been  answered  before,  but  you  will  under- 
stand that,  after  months  of  absence,  I  have  been  obliged  to 
meet  many  things. 

I  am  better,  and,  I  hope,  out  of  the  woods,  but  not  yet  strong, 
and  I  have  still  to  obey  the  doctor's  orders,  and  keep  away 
from  the  office  in  the  afternoons,  though  I  hope  soon  to  be  all 
right  again;  you  know  that  you  can  depend  upon  me  for  any- 
thing in  my  power. 

I  am  delighted  to  hear  that  you  have  been  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  scheme  for  the  improvement  of  Chicago,  and  hope  to  be 
in  shape  by  spring  to  be  present  at  the  great  occasion  which  you 
are  planning. 

I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  that  Green  has  not  been  well. 

While  I  do  not  believe  that  Congress  is  likely  to  vote  meas- 
ures detrimental  to  the  Mall,  I  think  that  we  should  meet  in 
Washington  before  long  and  talk  matters  over  with  Green  on 
his  return. 

I  was  advised  by  my  doctors,  while  in  Europe,  to  do  as  little 
writing  as  possible,  and  I  cannot  now  remember  whether  or  not 
I  properly  expressed  to  you  my  great  satisfaction  over  your 
letter  to  Bishop  Satterlee  in  the  matter  of  the  Cathedral. 
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I  grieve  to  say  that  reports  of  Saint-Gaudens's  condition 
are  less  and  less  hopeful.  His  wife  writes  me  to-day  that  he  is 
obliged  to  spend  much  of  the  time  on  his  back,  and  is  able  to 
see  his  friends  less  often.  Nevertheless,  she  looks  for  improve- 
ment, and  expresses  the  belief  that  he  will  regain  his  strength. 

Hoping  that  you  are  flourishing,  etc. 

The  Burnham  Diary  has  this  entry : 

December  17.  Burnham  at  Windsor,  Vermont.  Mrs.  Saint- 
Gaudens  came  to  the  Windsor  Hotel  with  two  horses  and 
sleigh  and  took  Burnham  to  Louis  and  Gus  Saint-Gaudens's 
studio  and  house;  after  which  she  took  Burnham  to  railway 
station,  and  he  took  12.40  train  for  Southbridge,  Massachu- 
setts. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

THE   CHICAGO   PLAN  —  THE   CONSULTATIVE   BOARD 
—  THE  GRANT   MEMORIAL 

1907 

THE  plan  of  Chicago  occupied  Mr.  Burnham's  at- 
tention to  the  exclusion  of  almost  all  else,  during  the 
first  three  months  of  1907.  A  workshop  had  been  con- 
structed on  the  roof  of  the  Railway  Exchange  Building.  From 
its  windows  there  was  a  view  over  Grant  Park  and  the  yacht 
harbor  and  off  to  Lake  Michigan,  with  its  long,  low-lying 
steamships  bringing  the  iron  ore  from  the  Lake  Superior  ports 
to  the  mills  of  South  Chicago,  and  its  occasional  passenger 
boats  making  for  the  Chicago  River  docks.  Michigan  Avenue 
with  its  speeding  motors  lay  far  below,  and  on  festal  days  the 
gay  processions  with  their  bands  and  flags  made  a  glorious 
spectacle.  These  elements  were  ever  in  Mr.  Burnham's  mind 
while  he  was  working  out  the  plan :  he  thought  always  of  the 
city  as  a  place  for  men  and  women  to  live  and  for  children  to 
grow  up  in ;  and  his  chief  idea  was  to  make  conditions  for  work- 
ing healthy  and  agreeable,  and  facilities  for  recreation  both 
abundant  and  available. 

Meeting  after  meeting  was  held  in  his  office  to  discuss  one 
phase  or  another  of  the  work.  Thither  came,  in  groups  of  a 
dozen  or  more,  Charles  Norton,  Frederick  Delano,  Edward 
Butler,  Walter  Wilson,  Franklin  MacVeagh,  Clyde  Carr,  John 
V.  Farwell,  Charles  Wacker,  A.  C.  Bartlett,  Joy  Morton, 
Charles  Thorne,  Leslie  Carter,  Charles  Dawes,  Victor  Lawson, 
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Chauncey  Keep,  Martin  Ryerson,  John  G.  Shedd,  Charles 
Hulburd,  Frederick  Upham,  William  Chalmers,  Cyrus  and 
Harold  McCormick,  Charles  Conover,  James  Houghteling, 
Albert  Sprague,  Ernest  Graham,  and  Edward  Bennett.  After 
animated  discussions  the  waiters  would  rush  in  to  spread  an 
abundant  luncheon  on  the  long  table;  and  under  the  mellow- 
ing influences  of  the  table  differences  would  be  forgotten, 
leaving  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  departing  guests  the  deter- 
mination to  carry  through  the  plan  for  making  Chicago  the 
finest  commercial  city  in  the  world. 

Sometimes  members  of  the  legislature  came  to  discuss  de- 
tails of  legislation  at  Springfield;  again  the  members  of  the  City 
Council,  or  of  the  park  boards;  often  presidents  and  managers 
of  railways  looking  after  their  terminals.  Scarcely  a  day  passed 
without  a  meeting. 

Not  that  private  business  was  neglected ;  for  there  were  the 
two  buildings  in  Pittsburgh  for  the  Henry  W.  Oliver  estate; 
the  New  Orleans  Terminal;  the  Cleveland  viaduct,  and  several 
other  buildings  in  the  making.  Then,  too,  there  was  what 
Burnham  would  call  a  "gyro"  to  Washington  for  the  meeting 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  giving  glimpses  of 
friends  like  Robert  Peabody,  of  Boston,  and  Cass  Gilbert  and 
George  B.  Post,  of  New  York;  and  another  to  St.  Louis  with 
Willis  Polk,  to  impress  upon  those  people  the  advantages  of  a 
city  plan. 

While  all  this  activity  was  going  on  in  Chicago,  insistent 
calls  came  from  the  Government.  The  Washington  Plan  was 
again  in  trouble,  this  time  over  the  proposed  location  of  the 
Grant  Memorial  in  the  Botanic  Garden  area,  on  the  west  front 
of  the  Capitol  grounds.   The  Grant  Commission  adopted  the 
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site  set  apart  by  the  Commission  of  1901 ;  but  the  pedestal  had 
been  designed  to  fit  a  site  south  of  the  White  House,  and  the 
change  of  location  required  modifications  in  the  design,  as  well 
as  some  nice  decisions  as  to  the  exact  placing.  Messrs.  McKim 
and  Olmsted,  being  nearest  the  scene  of  action,  were  called 
in.  "Although  not  well,  I  with  much  reluctance  consented  to 
serve,  only  because  it  seemed  a  moral  duty  to  do  so,"  writes 
McKim.  Then  he  continues : 

How  I  longed  for  you  to  be  there,  and  to  maintain  Mr. 
Root's  point,  that  we  must  not  recede  a  single  inch,  but  must 
stand  by  our  plan.  As  Mr.  Root  says,  once  the  monument  is 
established  according  to  the  Park  Commission  design,  as  ap- 
proved by  Secretary  Taft  (who  is  at  the  head  of  the  Grant 
Commission),  it  will  simply  "compel"  the  construction  of  the 
upper  end  of  the  Mall  and  the  development  of  Union  Square. 

With  you  a  thousand  miles  away,  with  Bernard  Green  a  sick 
man,  Saint-Gaudens  a  sick  man,  and  I  not  yet  strong,  I  strongly 
feel  that  the  ranks  of  the  Consultative  Board  need  strengthen- 
ing; and  I,  therefore,  write  now  to  ask  if  it  will  not  meet  your 
approval  to  join  with  us  two  more  men,  both  strong  adherents 
of  the  Park  plan,  both  in  touch  with  Washington  and  with 
leading  men  at  both  ends  of  the  town;  namely,  Charles  Moore 
and  Frank  Millet.  If  you  agree  to  this,  will  you  let  me  know 
and  I  will  tell  the  President  that  I  have  consulted  with  you, 
and  ask  him  to  add  these  two  names  to  our  number. 

To  Mr.  McKim  Mr.  Burnham  replied  in  a  letter  indicating 
severe  mental  disturbance : 

February  4,  1907 

My  dear  Mr.  McKim  :  I  have  your  valued  favor  of  the  first 
of  February  and  in  reply  would  say  that  I  have  for  some  time 
felt  reluctant  about  longer  serving  upon  the  Washington  Com- 
mission, as  it  is  organized,  and  I  have  to-day  telegraphed  to  the 
President  that  I  have  resigned  from  the  said  unofficial  com- 
mission. 
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I  have  done  this  after  a  great  deal  of  thought  on  the  subject. 
This  will  leave  you  entirely  free  to  fill  my  place  and  add  the 
names  of  others  as  proposed  to  you  by  the  President. 

I  beg  to  remain  Yours  very  truly 

D.  H.  BURNHAM 


This  letter  was  preceded  by  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Burnham 
stating  that  he  had  telegraphed  his  resignation  to  the  President, 
and,  since  he  had  nothing  more  to  do  with  this  service,  he  did 
not  think  it  advisable  for  him  to  recommend  names  for  mem- 
bership of  it.  Mr.  McKim  quickly  replied:  "Without  you 
existence  of  Board  impossible.  Have  wired  Washington.  Do 
not  understand  at  all.  Write  me  fully."  On  the  heels  of  this  he 
sent  another  message,  saying  that  in  case  Mr.  Burnham  had 
any  objection  to  either  name  suggested  he  should  not  hesitate 
to  advise  a  change.  Mr.  Burnham  replied  that  he  had  no 
objection  to  either  name,  but  had  resigned  the  Washington 
commissionership  because  he  could  no  longer  attend  to  it. 

Coincident  with  his  letter  stating  that  he  had  resigned  from 
the  Commission,  he  wrote  Mr.  McKim,  as  president  of  the 
American  Academy  in  Rome,  resigning  from  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  that  institution,  saying  he  found  it  necessary  to 
shorten  his  list  of  responsibilities,  and  that  from  this  time  he 
could  retain  membership  only  on  boards  where  it  was  possible 
for  him  to  give  active,  personal  attention  to  the  interest  in 
question. 

Mr.  Burnham's  resignation  took  the  form  of  a  telegram  to 
President  Roosevelt,  saying: 

I  beg  leave  to  resign  from  the  Park  Commission.    My  resig- 
nation to  take  effect  at  once.    With  great  respect,  I  remain, 
Very  sincerely  D.  H.  Burnham 
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The  President  immediately  sent  the  telegram  to  Secretary 
Taft  and  asked  the  Secretary  to  let  him  know  whether  he  had 
any  information  about  the  matter.  The  next  day,  February  5, 
Secretary  Taft  sent  a  copy  of  the  telegram  to  Mr.  McKim,  in- 
quiring: 

What  does  it  mean?  Burnham  always  acts  by  telegram  and 
never  in  any  other  way.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  write  me 
in  order  that  I  may  advise  the  President? 

Mr.  McKim  had  already  written  to  the  Secretary : 

Mr.  Burnham  wired  to  my  entire  surprise  and  chagrin  that 
he  has  telegraphed  to  the  President  his  resignation  as  a  member 
of  the  Park  Commission  or  Consultative  Board.  We  have  al- 
ways worked  together  in  harmony.  His  invaluable  services  in 
the  past  and  in  the  near  future,  awaiting  the  appointment  of 
a  permanent  commission,  would  prove  a  great  public  loss,  and 
I  venture  to  express  the  hope  to  you  that  the  President  will 
not  accept  his  resignation.  There  never  has  been  the  slightest 
friction  that  I  know  of  within  the  Board,  and  if  there  exist  any 
cobwebs  in  Burnham's  mind  I  would  like  to  assist  in  removing 
them. 

On  February  5  McKim  wrote  to  Charles  Moore : 

Why  Burnham  should  have  served  with  all  his  might  and 
such  enthusiasm  since  1901,  only  to  take  this  step  now,  while 
we  are  still  in  a  sea  of  uncertainty  and  need  his  support  most,  I 
cannot  understand.  It  is  not  like  him,  and  I  cannot  account  for 
it,  except  on  the  ground  of  some  friction  of  which  I  know 
nothing.  If  Mr.  Root  and  Mr.  Taft  have  time  in  the  midst  of 
their  manifold  responsibilities  to  keep  alive  Senator  McMil- 
lan's work  and  to  do  everything  in  their  power  to  aid  it,  it 
seems  to  me  Burnham's  argument  that  he  has  no  longer  time 
to  attend  to  this  occasional  work  is  one  which  I  do  not  see  how 
he  can  afford  to  press.  I  hope  you  will  write  him  from  the 
shoulder  as  to  his  duty  in  this  matter.  I  have  always  been 
proud  of  his  loyalty  to  his  friends  and  the  enterprises  which  he 
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has  undertaken.  In  my  experience  he  has  always  been  the 
opposite  of  a  quitter.  If  he  appreciated  our  present  condition 
and  the  increasing  need  of  his  services,  he  never  would  have 
sent  that  telegram. 

On  February  5  Mr.  Burnham,  having  slept  over  the  matter, 

wrote  this  friendly  letter  to  McKim: 

February  5,  1907 

My  dear  Charles:  Your  telegram  of  yesterday  reached  me 
this  morning. 

I  am  drawing  in  my  horns  and  getting  out  of  things  in  which 
I  find  myself  taking  no  active  part.  Therefore,  I  have  resigned 
from  the  Washington  commissionership  and  the  Academy 
trusteeship.  This  course  leaves  the  door  open  for  working 
members  and  relieves  me  of  responsibilities  which  I  do  not 
properly  carry. 

You  are  quite  right  in  regard  to  the  Washington  Commission. 
It  lacks  strength;  but  this  is  not  new,  the  same  thing  has  been 
true  of  it  from  the  date  of  its  appointment  by  the  President.  .  .  . 

I  do  not  suggest  my  own  successor  as  this  would  be  bad  taste. 
You  should  be  left  to  surround  yourself  with  congenial  men. 
Common  purpose  and  harmony  in  action  are  necessary  if  the 
Commission  is  to  be  effective. 

I  have  now  no  connection  with  city  planning  except  here  in 
Chicago.  This  is  absorbing  me.  It  was  undertaken  as  a  sort  of 
last  campaign  and  because  of  a  sense  of  obligation  to  my  own 

^"  With  best  wishes  as  ever 

Yours  affectionately 

D.  H.  Burnham 


On  February  6  Charles  Moore  called  on  Secretary  Taft  to 
explain  matters  and  have  Mr.  Burnham's  resignation  held  up. 
On  February  11  Mr.  Burnham  telegraphed  to  Mr.  McKim: 
"After  careful  consideration  of  letters  from  you  and  Moore, 
have  decided  to  remain  a  member  of  Washington  Commission, 
if  this  still  be  desired."  And  also  he  telegraphed  Moore :  "Have 
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vited  Mr.  Burnham  to  lunch  with  them  at  the  Chicago  Club 
and  put  before  him  the  proposition  to  take  charge  of  a  new  plan 
for  Chicago.  He  "agreed  with  the  understanding  that  he  was 
to  have  an  entirely  free  hand  in  the  choice  of  his  associates  and 
assistants."  On  November  12  Mr.  Norton,  Mr.  Delano,  Walter 
Wilson,  and  Edward  Butler,  of  the  Commercial  Club,  met 
Messrs.  Burnham  and  Bennett  in  regard  to  beginning  work  on 
the  Chicago  Plan. 

The  work  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  terminals  had  now 
progressed  to  such  a  point  as  to  make  the  development  of  the 
Mall  in  Washington  of  much  concern.  On  November  1  Burn- 
ham wrote  to  McKim : 

My  dear  Charles:  I  send  you  a  copy  of  a  letter  just  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Bernard  R.  Green.  It  seems  to  me  of  vital 
importance  that  the  chairman  of  our  Commission  should  be 
closely  watching  new  building  enterprises  for  the  City  of  Wash- 
ington. It  is  at  the  inception  that  things  can  be  given  the  right 
direction. 

Mr.  Green's  letter  is  in  reference  to  one  from  me,  showing 
that  as  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  is  about  to  withdraw  from  the 
Mall  the  time  has  come  for  an  effort  to  begin  upon  our  own  plan 
in  the  Mall. 

I  was  told  recently  by  Engineer-Commissioner  Biddle  that 
several  buildings  are  projected,  some  of  which  will  surely  be 
authorized  this  winter.  Their  authorization  ought  to  be  accom- 
panied with  specific  orders  to  locate  them  properly  as  regards 
the  grand  plan. 

The  people  of  Chicago  have  taken  up  the  planning  of  the 
city  and  have  raised  about  $50,000  for  the  purpose.  I  am  to 
do  the  work  and  shall  need  the  best  advice  from  the  best  men, 
which  means  that  you  must  expect  to  be  called  upon  from  time 
to  time  to  give  your  opinion  about  things. 

It  is  proposed  by  the  organization  to  have  a  dinner  in  Chi- 
cago early  in  the  spring,  to  which  the  President  and  his  Cabinet 
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and  all  the  principal  Senators  and  Congressmen  will  be  invited. 
This  I  have  suggested  to  them,  believing  that  such  a  meeting 
here,  treated  in  the  most  serious  possible  manner,  must  have  a 
strong  influence  upon  our  Senators  and  Representatives  regard- 
ing the  Washington  work  itself,  because  they  can  thus  be  made 
to  feel  that  the  people  are  thoroughly  in  earnest  in  this  matter. 
Some  of  us  are  likely  to  be  in  New  York  soon,  and  I  shall  then 
hope  to  see  you  and  talk  the  matter  over.  When  the  dinner  I 
mention  occurs  I  shall  hope  to  have  all  of  our  good  fellows  at- 
tend and  we  might  then  make  it  the  occasion  for  striking 
another  blow  for  the  Academy  in  Rome.  It  would  not  surprise 
me  at  all  if  the  whole  thing  could  be  rounded  up  at  that  time. 

To  this  McKim  replied  on  November  16: 

My  dear  Daniel:  Yours  of  November  1st,  enclosing  one 
from  Green,  was  duly  received  on  my  return,  two  weeks  ago, 
and  should  have  been  answered  before,  but  you  will  under- 
stand that,  after  months  of  absence,  I  have  been  obliged  to 
meet  many  things. 

I  am  better,  and,  I  hope,  out  of  the  woods,  but  not  yet  strong, 
and  I  have  still  to  obey  the  doctor's  orders,  and  keep  away 
from  the  office  in  the  afternoons,  though  I  hope  soon  to  be  all 
right  again;  you  know  that  you  can  depend  upon  me  for  any- 
thing in  my  power. 

I  am  delighted  to  hear  that  you  have  been  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  scheme  for  the  improvement  of  Chicago,  and  hope  to  be 
in  shape  by  spring  to  be  present  at  the  great  occasion  which  you 
are  planning. 

I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  that  Green  has  not  been  well. 

While  I  do  not  believe  that  Congress  is  likely  to  vote  meas- 
ures detrimental  to  the  Mall,  I  think  that  we  should  meet  in 
Washington  before  long  and  talk  matters  over  with  Green  on 
his  return. 

I  was  advised  by  my  doctors,  while  in  Europe,  to  do  as  little 
writing  as  possible,  and  I  cannot  now  remember  whether  or  not 
I  properly  expressed  to  you  my  great  satisfaction  over  your 
letter  to  Bishop  Satterlee  in  the  matter  of  the  Cathedral. 
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I  grieve  to  say  that  reports  of  Saint-Gaudens's  condition 
are  less  and  less  hopeful.  His  wife  writes  me  to-day  that  he  is 
obliged  to  spend  much  of  the  time  on  his  back,  and  is  able  to 
see  his  friends  less  often.  Nevertheless,  she  looks  for  improve- 
ment, and  expresses  the  belief  that  he  will  regain  his  strength. 

Hoping  that  you  are  flourishing,  etc. 

The  Burnham  Diary  has  this  entry : 

December  17.  Burnham  at  Windsor,  Vermont.  Mrs.  Saint- 
Gaudens  came  to  the  Windsor  Hotel  with  two  horses  and 
sleigh  and  took  Burnham  to  Louis  and  Gus  Saint-Gaudens's 
studio  and  house;  after  which  she  took  Burnham  to  railway 
station,  and  he  took  12.40  train  for  Southbridge,  Massachu- 
setts. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

THE   CHICAGO   PLAN  —  THE   CONSULTATIVE  BOARD 
—  THE  GRANT   MEMORIAL 

1907 

THE  plan  of  Chicago  occupied  Mr.  Bumham's  at- 
tention to  the  exclusion  of  almost  all  else,  during  the 
first  three  months  of  1907.  A  workshop  had  been  con- 
structed on  the  roof  of  the  Railway  Exchange  Building.  From 
its  windows  there  was  a  view  over  Grant  Park  and  the  yacht 
harbor  and  off  to  Lake  Michigan,  with  its  long,  low-lying 
steamships  bringing  the  iron  ore  from  the  Lake  Superior  ports 
to  the  mills  of  South  Chicago,  and  its  occasional  passenger 
boats  making  for  the  Chicago  River  docks.  Michigan  Avenue 
with  its  speeding  motors  lay  far  below,  and  on  festal  days  the 
gay  processions  with  their  bands  and  flags  made  a  glorious 
spectacle.  These  elements  were  ever  in  Mr.  Burnham's  mind 
while  he  was  working  out  the  plan:  he  thought  always  of  the 
city  as  a  place  for  men  and  women  to  live  and  for  children  to 
grow  up  in;  and  his  chief  idea  was  to  make  conditions  for  work- 
ing healthy  and  agreeable,  and  facilities  for  recreation  both 
abundant  and  available. 

Meeting  after  meeting  was  held  in  his  office  to  discuss  one 
phase  or  another  of  the  work.  Thither  came,  in  groups  of  a 
dozen  or  more,  Charles  Norton,  Frederick  Delano,  Edward 
Butler,  Walter  Wilson,  Franklin  MacVeagh,  Clyde  Carr,  John 
V.  Farwell,  Charles  Wacker,  A.  C.  Bartlett,  Joy  Morton, 
Charles  Thome,  Leslie  Carter,  Charles  Dawes,  Victor  Lawson, 
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Chauncey  Keep,  Martin  Ryerson,  John  G.  Shedd,  Charles 
Hulburd,  Frederick  Upham,  William  Chalmers,  Cyrus  and 
Harold  McCormick,  Charles  Conover,  James  Houghteling, 
Albert  Sprague,  Ernest  Graham,  and  Edward  Bennett.  After 
animated  discussions  the  waiters  would  rush  in  to  spread  an 
abundant  luncheon  on  the  long  table;  and  under  the  mellow- 
ing influences  of  the  table  differences  would  be  forgotten, 
leaving  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  departing  guests  the  deter- 
mination to  carry  through  the  plan  for  making  Chicago  the 
finest  commercial  city  in  the  world. 

Sometimes  members  of  the  legislature  came  to  discuss  de- 
tails of  legislation  at  Springfield;  again  the  members  of  the  City 
Council,  or  of  the  park  boards;  often  presidents  and  managers 
of  railways  looking  after  their  terminals.  Scarcely  a  day  passed 
without  a  meeting. 

Not  that  private  business  was  neglected;  for  there  were  the 
two  buildings  in  Pittsburgh  for  the  Henry  W.  Oliver  estate; 
the  New  Orleans  Terminal;  the  Cleveland  viaduct,  and  several 
other  buildings  in  the  making.  Then,  too,  there  was  what 
Burnham  would  call  a  "gyro"  to  Washington  for  the  meeting 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  giving  glimpses  of 
friends  like  Robert  Peabody,  of  Boston,  and  Cass  Gilbert  and 
George  B.  Post,  of  New  York;  and  another  to  St.  Louis  with 
Willis  Polk,  to  impress  upon  those  people  the  advantages  of  a 
city  plan. 

While  all  this  activity  was  going  on  in  Chicago,  insistent 
calls  came  from  the  Government.  The  Washington  Plan  was 
again  in  trouble,  this  time  over  the  proposed  location  of  the 
Grant  Memorial  in  the  Botanic  Garden  area,  on  the  west  front 
of  the  Capitol  grounds.  The  Grant  Commission  adopted  the 
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site  set  apart  by  the  Commission  of  1901 ;  but  the  pedestal  had 
been  designed  to  fit  a  site  south  of  the  White  House,  and  the 
change  of  location  required  modifications  in  the  design,  as  well 
as  some  nice  decisions  as  to  the  exact  placing.  Messrs.  McKim 
and  Olmsted,  being  nearest  the  scene  of  action,  were  called 
in.  "Although  not  well,  I  with  much  reluctance  consented  to 
serve,  only  because  it  seemed  a  moral  duty  to  do  so,"  writes 
McKim.  Then  he  continues: 

How  I  longed  for  you  to  be  there,  and  to  maintain  Mr. 
Root's  point,  that  we  must  not  recede  a  single  inch,  but  must 
stand  by  our  plan.  As  Mr.  Root  says,  once  the  monument  is 
established  according  to  the  Park  Commission  design,  as  ap- 
proved by  Secretary  Taft  (who  is  at  the  head  of  the  Grant 
Commission),  it  will  simply  "compel"  the  construction  of  the 
upper  end  of  the  Mall  and  the  development  of  Union  Square. 

With  you  a  thousand  miles  away,  with  Bernard  Green  a  sick 
man,  Saint-Gaudens  a  sick  man,  and  I  not  yet  strong,  I  strongly 
feel  that  the  ranks  of  the  Consultative  Board  need  strengthen- 
ing; and  I,  therefore,  write  now  to  ask  if  it  will  not  meet  your 
approval  to  join  with  us  two  more  men,  both  strong  adherents 
of  the  Park  plan,  both  in  touch  with  Washington  and  with 
leading  men  at  both  ends  of  the  town;  namely,  Charles  Moore 
and  Frank  Millet.  If  you  agree  to  this,  will  you  let  me  know 
and  I  will  tell  the  President  that  I  have  consulted  with  you, 
and  ask  him  to  add  these  two  names  to  our  number. 

To  Mr.  McKim  Mr.  Burnham  replied  in  a  letter  indicating 
severe  mental  disturbance : 

February  4,  1907 

My  dear  Mr.  McKim  :  I  have  your  valued  favor  of  the  first 
of  February  and  in  reply  would  say  that  I  have  for  some  time 
felt  reluctant  about  longer  serving  upon  the  Washington  Com- 
mission, as  it  is  organized,  and  I  have  to-day  telegraphed  to  the 
President  that  I  have  resigned  from  the  said  unofficial  com- 
mission. 
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I  have  done  this  after  a  great  deal  of  thought  on  the  subject. 
This  will  leave  you  entirely  free  to  fill  my  place  and  add  the 
names  of  others  as  proposed  to  you  by  the  President. 

I  beg  to  remain  Yours  very  truly 

D.  H.  Burnham 


This  letter  was  preceded  by  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Burnham 
stating  that  he  had  telegraphed  his  resignation  to  the  President, 
and,  since  he  had  nothing  more  to  do  with  this  service,  he  did 
not  think  it  advisable  for  him  to  recommend  names  for  mem- 
bership of  it.  Mr.  McKim  quickly  replied:  "Without  you 
existence  of  Board  impossible.  Have  wired  Washington.  Do 
not  understand  at  all.  Write  me  fully."  On  the  heels  of  this  he 
sent  another  message,  saying  that  in  case  Mr.  Burnham  had 
any  objection  to  either  name  suggested  he  should  not  hesitate 
to  advise  a  change.  Mr.  Burnham  replied  that  he  had  no 
objection  to  either  name,  but  had  resigned  the  Washington 
commissionership  because  he  could  no  longer  attend  to  it. 

Coincident  with  his  letter  stating  that  he  had  resigned  from 
the  Commission,  he  wrote  Mr.  McKim,  as  president  of  the 
American  Academy  in  Rome,  resigning  from  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  that  institution,  saying  he  found  it  necessary  to 
shorten  his  list  of  responsibilities,  and  that  from  this  time  he 
could  retain  membership  only  on  boards  where  it  was  possible 
for  him  to  give  active,  personal  attention  to  the  interest  in 
question. 

Mr.  Burnham's  resignation  took  the  form  of  a  telegram  to 
President  Roosevelt,  saying: 

I  beg  leave  to  resign  from  the  Park  Commission.    My  resig- 
nation to  take  effect  at  once.    With  great  respect,  I  remain, 
Very  sincerely  D.  H.  Burnham 
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The  President  immediately  sent  the  telegram  to  Secretary 
Taft  and  asked  the  Secretary  to  let  him  know  whether  he  had 
any  information  about  the  matter.  The  next  day,  February  5, 
Secretary  Taft  sent  a  copy  of  the  telegram  to  Mr.  McKim,  in- 
quiring : 

What  does  it  mean?  Burnham  always  acts  by  telegram  and 
never  in  any  other  way.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  write  me 
in  order  that  I  may  advise  the  President? 

Mr.  McKim  had  already  written  to  the  Secretary: 

Mr.  Burnham  wired  to  my  entire  surprise  and  chagrin  that 
he  has  telegraphed  to  the  President  his  resignation  as  a  member 
of  the  Park  Commission  or  Consultative  Board.  We  have  al- 
ways worked  together  in  harmony.  His  invaluable  services  in 
the  past  and  in  the  near  future,  awaiting  the  appointment  of 
a  permanent  commission,  would  prove  a  great  public  loss,  and 
I  venture  to  express  the  hope  to  you  that  the  President  will 
not  accept  his  resignation.  There  never  has  been  the  slightest 
friction  that  I  know  of  within  the  Board,  and  if  there  exist  any 
cobwebs  in  Burnham's  mind  I  would  like  to  assist  in  removing 
them. 

On  February  5  McKim  wrote  to  Charles  Moore: 

Why  Burnham  should  have  served  with  all  his  might  and 
such  enthusiasm  since  1901,  only  to  take  this  step  now,  while 
we  are  still  in  a  sea  of  uncertainty  and  need  his  support  most,  I 
cannot  understand.  It  is  not  like  him,  and  I  cannot  account  for 
it,  except  on  the  ground  of  some  friction  of  which  I  know 
nothing.  If  Mr.  Root  and  Mr.  Taft  have  time  in  the  midst  of 
their  manifold  responsibilities  to  keep  alive  Senator  McMil- 
lan's work  and  to  do  everything  in  their  power  to  aid  it,  it 
seems  to  me  Burnham's  argument  that  he  has  no  longer  time 
to  attend  to  this  occasional  work  is  one  which  I  do  not  see  how 
he  can  afford  to  press.  I  hope  you  will  write  him  from  the 
shoulder  as  to  his  duty  in  this  matter.  I  have  always  been 
proud  of  his  loyalty  to  his  friends  and  the  enterprises  which  he 
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has  undertaken.  In  my  experience  he  has  always  been  the 
opposite  of  a  quitter.  If  he  appreciated  our  present  condition 
and  the  increasing  need  of  his  services,  he  never  would  have 
sent  that  telegram. 

On  February  5  Mr.  Burnham,  having  slept  over  the  matter, 

wrote  this  friendly  letter  to  McKim: 

February  5,  1907 

My  dear  Charles:  Your  telegram  of  yesterday  reached  me 
this  morning. 

I  am  drawing  in  my  horns  and  getting  out  of  things  in  which 
I  find  myself  taking  no  active  part.  Therefore,  I  have  resigned 
from  the  Washington  commissionership  and  the  Academy 
trusteeship.  This  course  leaves  the  door  open  for  working 
members  and  relieves  me  of  responsibilities  which  I  do  not 
properly  carry. 

You  are  quite  right  in  regard  to  the  Washington  Commission. 
It  lacks  strength;  but  this  is  not  new,  the  same  thing  has  been 
true  of  it  from  the  date  of  its  appointment  by  the  President.  .  .  . 

I  do  not  suggest  my  own  successor  as  this  would  be  bad  taste. 
You  should  be  left  to  surround  yourself  with  congenial  men. 
Common  purpose  and  harmony  in  action  are  necessary  if  the 
Commission  is  to  be  effective. 

I  have  now  no  connection  with  city  planning  except  here  in 
Chicago.  This  is  absorbing  me.  It  was  undertaken  as  a  sort  of 
last  campaign  and  because  of  a  sense  of  obligation  to  my  own 

^'  With  best  wishes  as  ever 

Yours  affectionately 

D.  H.  Burnham 


On  February  6  Charles  Moore  called  on  Secretary  Taft  to 
explain  matters  and  have  Mr.  Burnham's  resignation  held  up. 
On  February  11  Mr.  Burnham  telegraphed  to  Mr.  McKim: 
"After  careful  consideration  of  letters  from  you  and  Moore, 
have  decided  to  remain  a  member  of  Washington  Commission, 
if  this  still  be  desired."  And  also  he  telegraphed  Moore:  "Have 
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wired  McKim  agreeing  to  remain  on  Commission."   McKim 
answered:  "Telegram  received.  Have  just  wired  Taft  in  reply 
to  his  letter;  we  have  all  been  most  unhappy;  greatly  relieved." 
The  letter  referred  to  by  Mr.  Burnham  is  as  follows : 

My  dear  Charles:  The  position  you  and  Charles  Mocre 
have  taken  regarding  the  Washington  Commission  has  had  a 
strong  effect.  I  do  not  agree  with  either  of  you  when  you  imply 
that  my  continuance  is  imperative,  but,  being  in  touch  with 
the  work,  your  judgment  is  better  than  my  own,  and  I  yield 
therefore  to  your  feeling  in  this  matter. 

On  the  same  day  he  wrote  again  to  McKim,  saying: 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  a  letter  just  mailed  to  Olmsted.  Tie 
Commission  has  not  attempted  to  direct  the  work  for  which  we 
(the  Park  Commission  of  1901)  made  a  general  design.  This 
disjointed  way  of  going  on  is  one  of  the  things  that  made  me 
disinclined  to  assume  any  further  responsibility  of  the  Con- 
mission. 

On  February  13,  1907,  Mr.  McKim  replied: 

From  my  letter  to  Charles  Moore,  dated  February  11th,  I 
make  this  quotation: 

"I  do  not  see  how  any  attempt  at  a  radical  reorganization 
of  the  Consultative  Board  can  be  made  at  present,  yet  it  might 
be  well  to  discuss  this  question  with  the  two  great  Secretaries. 
It  is  evident  that  we  cannot  be  expected  to  go  on  indefinitey 
in  this  manner,  nor  count  on  the  support  of  the  next  Adminis- 
tration. If  any  blow  can  be  struck  by  which  a  safe  advisory 
board  can  be  officially  appointed  during  the  present  Admh- 
istration  by  Congress,  to  safeguard  the  development  of  the 
Washington  improvement,  Mr.  Root  or  Mr.  Taft  are  the  ony 
people  I  see  in  sight  to  consult.  You,  who  know  what  can  be 
done  and  what  cannot  be  done,  put  a  wet  towel  around  your 
head  and  think  about  it  hard,  and  let  us  all  meet  in  Washington 
before  long  and  get  together  again  as  we  did  with  Senator  Mc- 
Millan in  1901. 
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"It  is  most  unfortunate  that,  up  to  the  present  time,  the 
work  of  the  Commission  has  been  unofficial;  but,  if  you  will 
look  back  and  see  what  has  been  done,  you  will  find  that  every 
single  step  has  been  along  the  lines  proposed  by  the  Commission 
in  its  general  plan  of  1901. 

"  We  have  had  the  President,  Secretary  Root,  and  Secretary 
Taft  with  us  always,  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  it  will  be  of 
great  benefit  if,  on  an  early  occasion,  at  some  time  which  they 
may  appoint,  we  may  have  the  opportunity  of  discussing  with 
them,  separately  or  together,  the  impossibility  of  our  continu- 
ing indefinitely  our  struggle  unofficially,  awaiting  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  official  board. 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  last  thing  we  can  afford  to  do,  is  to 
give  up  the  good  fight,  and  I  rejoice  to  think  that  you  are  once 
more  back  with  us ;  in  fact,  your  proposition  to  retire  has  never 
received  serious  consideration  by  anybody,  for  the  reason  that 
I  wrote  you;  that  the  work  could  not  go  on  without  you." 

In  further  explanation  of  his  feelings  in  regard  to  the  Con- 
sultative Board,  Mr.  Burnham.  on  February  16,  1907,  wrote 
to  Charles  Moore : 

Your  letter  of  the  fourteenth  has  been  read  with  much 
pleasure.  What  we  need  in  Washington  is  a  system  —  a  secre- 
tary probably.  When  work  affecting  our  plan  is  afoot  it  should 
be  some  one's  business  to  know  about  it  and  to  promptly  post 
all  of  us.  As  things  are,  one  hears  casually,  when  he  hears  at 
all,  that  something  is  happening,  or  has  happened,  and,  now 
and  then,  that  a  member  or  two  of  the  Commission  has 
skimmed  over  something  that  this  or  that  Government  official 
purposes  to  do.  Not  thus  can  the  power  possessed  by  the  Com- 
mission be  brought  to  bear.  I  have  acted  separately  myself, 
and  this  is  not  a  criticism  of  any  individual.  But  if  this  amicus 
curiae  method  —  or  lack  of  method  —  goes  on,  serious  trouble 
will  arise  to  our  discredit,  and,  what  is  more,  to  that  of  the 
work  we  have  at  heart. 

I  do  not  agree  to  stay  very  long,  nor  is  it  really  necessary. 
Near-by  events,  however,  will  settle  this.  Being  over  sixty,  a 
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perception  of  the  truth  of  Osier's  statement  is  forcing  itself 
upon  me. 

I  expect  to  go  abroad  in  April  to  be  gone  two  months,  in  the 
English  spring-time,  and  to  take  the  Madam  and  two  of  our  boys. 
I  wish  you  were  going  with  me.  Take  care  of  your  health. 

To  McKim  Burnham  wrote  on  April  4: 

What  I  wish  to  be  sure  of  is  that  you  are  fully  informed  in 
regard  to  the  work  which  is  going  on  at  the  west  end  of  the 
Mall.  This,  as  I  understand,  is  now  in  progress,  although  the 
communications  to  me  have  been  indefinite,  and  I  cannot  get 
any  clear  idea.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  safe  to  wait  until  my  re- 
turn, and  I  suggest  that  you  put  your  oar  in  at  once  without 
delay  in  order  to  strictly  preserve  the  essential  parts  of  the  de- 
sign at  that  point.  If  it  goes  wrong  now,  it  will  do  harm  in  a  two- 
fold manner :  first,  because  the  work  will  have  to  be  gone  over 
again  later;  and  second,  because  a  serious  deviation  will  make 
a  precedent  which,  later  on,  will  excuse  further  deviations  all  the 
way  from  the  Lincoln  Memorial  to  the  foot  of  Capitol  Hill. 

From  something  which  has  come  to  me  indirectly,  I  under- 
stand that  your  wishes  regarding  the  location  of  the  Grant 
Memorial  are  not  being  met.  You  know  that  I  will  stand  by 
you  in  regard  to  this  matter.  No  one  else  should  determine  the 
final  arrangements  there  except  yourself. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  my  wishing  to  get  out  of  the 
work  is  this  constantly  recurring  irregular  piece-meal  method  of 
procedure,  wherein  a  single  individual  practically  gives  the 
consent  of  the  Commission  to  things  which  have  not  had  the 
careful  consideration  of  all  its  members.  It  commits  separate 
individuals  to  things  they  have  nothing  to  do  with,  and,  as  I 
told  you  before,  it  fritters  away  the  strength  of  the  Commission 
and  tends  to  bring  it  into  contempt  on  the  part  of  the  minor 
Washington  officials. 

Hoping  to  get  an  opportunity  to  bury  the  hatchet  ceremoni- 
ously, McKim  telegraphed  from  Niagara  Falls  (where  he  and 
Millet  were  occupied  on  the  Niagara  Falls  Commission)  asking 
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Mr.  Burnham  to  meet  a  few  of  his  old  friends  at  dinner  at  the 
Metropolitan  Club  on  the  eighth  of  April.  He  added,  "You're 
a  long  way  from  the  Bowery."  For  family  reasons  Mr.  Burn- 
ham  could  not  accept  the  invitation. 

In  July,  1907,  the  matter  of  the  location  of  the  Columbus 
Memorial  in  the  Plaza  fronting  the  Union  Station  came  up. 
Congress  had  appropriated  $100,000  for  the  Memorial,  which 
amount  while  not  providing  for  a  large  monument  made  a 
handsome  addition  to  the  budget  provided  for  the  decoration  of 
the  Plaza  and  was  warmly  welcomed  on  that  account. 

From  Narragansett  Pier  on  July  9,  1907,  Mr.  McKim  tele- 
graphed : 

In  the  interest  of  the  Capital  as  well  as  the  great  building 
and  approaches  designed  by  you,  I  sincerely  trust  that  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  Columbus  Memorial  may  be  placed  under  your 
direction  without  competition  by  the  Memorial  Commission 
and  without  reference  to  the  Consultative  Board. 

This  telegram  he  supplemented  with  a  letter,  saying: 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  question  is  one  lying  wholly 
between  the  Memorial  Commission,  the  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  your  firm,  and  that  the  Consultative 
Board  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  detail  which  has  already  been 
worked  out  with  so  much  skill.  I  am  certain  that  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Consultative  Board  will  concur  in  this. 

Your  letter  of  July  5  to  Olmsted  hits  the  nail  on  the  head. 
I  think  we  should  meet  with  Mr.  Root  and  Mr.  Taft  early 
in  the  Autumn  and  reorganize  our  methods.  With  both  branches 
of  the  Government  fully  represented,  I  believe  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  in  referring  every  step  to  a  Board  appointed  to 
assist  it,  which  would  act  as  a  unit. 

On  August  11,  1907,  Burnham  wrote  to  McKim: 

My  dear  Charles  :  Your  letter  of  the  9th  instant  came  while 
I  was  sitting  with  Rick  Olmsted,  who  was  with  me  this  after- 
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noon.  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  that  you  have  been  ill.  Now  I 
hope  it  is  over  for  good. 

As  I  thought,  Col.  Bromwell  proposes  to  put  in  some  tempo- 
rary work  at  the  Lincoln  end  of  our  composition  and  not  at  all 
in  line  with  the  same.  I  think  Rick  was  inclined  to  say  yes 
to  it,  but  he  has  gone  away  very  firmly  persuaded  to  stand  by 
our  grades,  roads,  and  in  short  for  the  composition  exactly  as 
designed.  I  told  him  that  if  we  stood  firm  on  this  point  the 
entire  thing  is  practically  assured.  It  will  be  one  more  clear 
precedent.  We  have  the  Capitol  end  pretty  well  fixed  by  the 
settlement  of  the  Grant  Monument  controversy.  We  have  the 
lines  of  the  Mall  fixed  by  the  decision  of  the  President  regard- 
ing the  location  of  the  Agricultural  building  and  the  National 
Museum.  And  now  if  the  west  end  be  settled  as  it  should  be, 
we  have  the  practical  adoption  of  the  plan  by  this  Adminis- 
tration; and  it  will  go  hard  with  any  one  hereafter  who  tries  to 
get  in  the  way  on  the  theory  that  our  design  has  never  been 
adopted.  All  this  I  stated  until  Rick  said  "You  are  right,"  and 
as  I  said  he  has  agreed  to  stand  firm.  Meantime  he  has  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Taft  recently  received  in  which  the  Secretary  winds 
up  with  a  terse  statement  that  he  will  stand  by  our  plan.  .  .  . 

Yours  as  ever 

D.  H.  BURNHAM 

P.S.  Please  read  the  Taft  letter  to  Olmsted,  a  copy  of  which 
you  have,  and  then  write  or  telegraph  the  Secretary  saying  that 
you  feel  that  our  lines  should  be  rigidly  followed  at  the  west 
end  of  the  Mall.  Make  this  as  emphatic  as  you  possibly  can 
and  it  surely  will  result  in  the  Secretary  giving  orders  that  will 
result  in  the  strict  carrying  out  of  this  part  of  your  great  plan. 
I  will  also  send  a  few  words,  and,  after  what  he  said  at  the  end  of 
his  letter,  he  cannot  do  otherwise  than  what  we  wish  in  this 
matter.  Olmsted  says  there  is  enough  appropriation  for  the 
grades  and  elevations,  so  that  little  change  will  hereafter  be 
necessary  and  by  the  time  you  get  back  we  still  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  give  Col.  Bromwell  final  figures  if  you  do  not 
feel  satisfied  with  what  will  have  already  been  done. , 
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From  Washington  on  November  11,  1907,  McKim  wrote: 

My  dear  Dan'l:  As  you  know,  I  have  been  in  Scotland  all 
summer  for  repairs,  and,  therefore,  out  of  the  world,  having 
only  recently  returned  and  begun  work  again.  You  came  home 
from  England  just  about  the  time  of  my  departure,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  and  so  we  have  not  met. 

I  have  heard  about  the  opening  of  your  great  Washington 
station,  and  have  thought  of  you  on  the  crest  of  the  wave,  as 
usual. 

I  have,  therefore,  been  greatly  surprised  and  sorry  to  learn 
from  Ely,  who  has  just  been  over  from  Philadelphia,  of  your 
long  siege  in  bed.  I  can  sympathize  with  you,  for  I  know  all 
about  it;  but  it  is  good  to  hear  that  you  are  picking  up  and  out 
again,  and  I  only  write  this  to  let  you  know  how  glad  I  am  that 
you  are  once  more  yourself. 

I  am  still  a  lame  duck  with  a  game  ear,  but  am  allowed  to 
spend  half  of  each  day  at  the  office,  and  hope  to  get  well  or 
"something"  before  long. 

I  am  on  my  way  to  Washington,  to  be  present  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Grant  Memorial  to-morrow. 
You  can  imagine  the  situation  is  not  an  agreeable  one,  and  that 
I  would  have  remained  at  home  had  it  been  possible.  Upon 
the  adjustment  of  this  matter  depends  the  upholding  or  reversal 
of  our  plan  by  Congress.  It  is  a  good  fight,  and  I  believe  that 
the  forces  that  make  for  law  and  order  will,  in  the  end,  prevail, 
and  the  plan  be  upheld  by  the  country  at  large. 

I  wish  I  were  strong  enough  to  come  on  to  Chicago  and  be 
with  you  at  the  time  of  the  convention,  as  Millet  proposes,  but 
I  am  really  not  up  to  it. 

Yours  ever  faithfully  Charles  F.  McKim 


The  opposition  to  the  location  of  the  Grant  Memorial  had 
blazed  up  in  October,  1907,  the  fires  being  fed  with  ample  fuel 
provided  by  William  R.  Smith,  for  fifty-five  years  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  Botanic  Garden.  Mr.  Smith  was  a  Scotchman 
of  eighty  years,  brimming  over  with  energy  and  a  fighter  of  per- 
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sistence  and  resource.  From  time  immemorial  he  had  been  the 
autocrat  of  the  Garden,  in  which  he  and  his  dogs  made  their 
home.  It  was  rumored  that  the  iron  fence  was  maintained  after 
every  other  park  fence,  and  even  the  fence  about  the  Capitol 
grounds,  had  disappeared,  in  order  to  prevent  Mr.  Smith's 
dogs  from  roaming  at  night.  Among  scientists  the  Botanic 
Garden  has  no  particular  standing;  for  it  has  long  been  re- 
garded as  a  joke  and  quite  unworthy  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  Being  under  the  control  of  the  Congressional 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Library,  it  is  practically  an  independent 
institution  without  guidance,  direction,  or  responsibility. 

The  particular  ground  of  objection  to  the  location  of  the 
Grant  Memorial  as  proposed  by  the  Consultative  Board  and 
the  Grant  Commission  and  permitted  by  an  act  of  Congress, 
was  that  an  old  oak  planted  by  John  J.  Crittenden,  of  Ken- 
tucky, an  elm  planted  by  James  B.  Beck,  also  of  Kentucky, 
and  another  tree  planted  by  Jacob  M.  Howard,  of  Michigan, 
would  have  to  be  sacrificed.  Both  the  "Washington  Post"  and 
the  "Evening  Star"  took  up  the  cudgels  for  Mr.  Smith  and  his 
trees,  and  for  a  month  the  battle  raged  in  the  columns  of  those 
papers  and  in  the  press  throughout  the  country. 

Warning  was  sounded  on  October  5  by  the  "Evening  Star" : 

Destruction  of  a  thousand  magnificent  trees,  among  the 
finest  in  the  world;  the  moving  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
and  the  buildings  in  the  Botanical  Gardens,  lowering  the  grade 
in  parts  of  the  Mall  eleven  feet,  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
original  plans  of  Alexander  R.  Shepherd  and  A.  G.  Downing, 
the  famous  landscape  gardener,  and  the  creation  of  a  mock 
Versailles  in  place  of  an  American  pleasance,  are  foreshadowed 
by  the  erection  of  the  Grant  monument  at  the  eastern  end  of 
the  Botanical  Gardens. 
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At  the  last  session  of  Congress  permission  was  given  to  the 
self-constituted  park  commission  to  erect  the  statue  on  "an 
unoccupied  part  of  the  Botanical  Gardens."  Without  any 
flourish  of  trumpets,  "almost  by  stealth,"  it  is  said,  the  commis- 
sion selected  for  the  monument's  site  a  spot  at  the  eastern  end 
of  the  gardens,  directly  in  front  of  the  main  gate,  to  which 
point  there  used  to  be  a  walk  down  from  the  Capitol  before  the 
terraces  were  laid  out,  in  1872,  by  Frederick  Law  Olmsted. 
Far  from  being  an  unoccupied  spot,  the  site  selected  contains 
more  historic  trees  than  any  other  equal  space  in  the  gardens. 
The  terrace  on  which  the  pedestal  will  be  erected  extends 
fifty  yards  each  side  of  the  main  walk,  and  has  already  been 
staked  out  by  workmen  under  the  direction  of  Lieutenant 
Poole  of  the  Engineer  Corps,  while  earth  has  been  dug  away 
from  the  roots  of  a  tree  planted  by  Senator  Howard,  of  Michi- 
gan, ready  for  the  axe  to  be  struck  home. 

The  "Washington  Post"  on  October  8  exclaimed  in  deep 
disgust : 

There  are  dozens  of  places  where  statues  might  be  placed, 
and  the  more  they  are  screened  by  something  beautiful  like  a 
tree  the  better  for  the  public  and  the  sculptor.  But  when 
a  government  board  proposes  to  substitute  a  pantalooned 
statue  for  the  living  sculpture  of  God,  there  is  a  public  protest. 
The  people  have  good  sense  and  artistic  sanity.  Suppose  a  tree 
stands  on  a  line  between  the  Capitol  and  the  Monument. 
Must  beauty  be  strait-jacketed  in  order  to  be  beautiful?  Must 
one  brazen  statue  call  to  another  across  the  stones  of  emptiness, 
as  the  satyr  cries  to  his  fellow?  Is  it  intended  that  the  Mall 
shall  be  filled  with  bronze  and  marble  effigies,  like  a  graveyard? 
If  so,  let  the  vandals  at  least  spare  a  weeping  willow  here  and 
there,  under  which  the  stricken  sight-seer  may  creep  and  hide 
his  pain. 

As  it  happened,  Congress  was  not  in  session;  President 
Roosevelt  was  in  the  canebrakes  of  Louisiana ;  Secretary  Taf t 
was  on  the  China  Sea ;  and  there  was  no  one  in  Washington  to 
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stop  Captain  Poole  from  carrying  out  his  orders.  The  news- 
papers, however,  interviewed  everybody  available.  Justice 
John  M.  Harlan  said  that  of  course  the  Crittenden  peach-tree 
ought  to  be  saved,  and  was  pointedly  told  that  the  threatened 
tree  was  an  oak.  Conrad  H.  Syme,  a  citizen,  obtained  an  in- 
junction restraining  Captain  Poole  from  proceeding  with  his 
work;  Speaker  Cannon  telegraphed  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
War  to  have  the  destruction  suspended;  President  Roosevelt 
wired  orders  that  no  tree  of  consequence  be  destroyed  without 
referring  the  matter  to  him;  General  Grenville  M.  Dodge, 
chairman  of  the  Grant  Commission,  wired  Captain  Poole  to 
suspend  work. 

Thereupon  the  "Evening  Star,"  on  October  19,  exclaimed 
fervently : 

The  trees  shall  live !  The  President  of  the  United  States  sends 
a  message  from  the  depths  of  the  canebrakes  of  Louisiana  and 
the  axe  drops  from  the  vandals'  hands. 

On  the  reassembling  of  Congress  the  fight  was  transferred  to 
that  body,  Justice  Gould  having  denied  the  motion  to  make 
permanent  the  injunction  he  had  issued.  Secretary  Taft  ap- 
peared before  the  House  Committee  on  the  Library  and  ex- 
plained frankly  that  the  site  of  the  Grant  Memorial  had  been 
selected  before  he  became  a  member  of  the  Commission,  but  he 
knew  from  Secretary  Root  that  the  site  was  chosen  because  it 
fitted  the  Park  Commission  plans.  The  outcome  was  that  the 
Crittenden  and  Beck  trees  were  moved  and  the  work  went  on. 
Thus  another  battle  was  won;  but  as  the  "Evening  Star"  said 
in  its  headlines,  the  witnesses  were  mournful  and  there  was  "a 
suspicion  of  moisture  in  the  eyes  of  a  venerable  citizen." 


CHAPTER  XX 

IN  QUEST  OF  THE  GOTHIC 
1907 

THE  European  trip  was  now  a  habit.  The  need  of 
breaking  away  from  the  intense  strain  of  daily  work 
and  of  travel  was  manifest;  and  the  opportunity  such 
visits  afforded  of  enjoying  the  delights  of  family  life  were  eagerly 
sought.  Companionship  with  his  wife  and  boys  was  regarded 
as  the  satisfactory  reward  for  a  busy  life  devoted  both  to 
private  practice  and  public  service. 

In  1907  Mr.  Burnham  planned  a  leisurely  journey  to  visit  the 
English  and  French  cathedrals  as  a  method  of  instruction  for 
Hubert  and  Daniel,  Jr.,  the  architects  of  the  family,  and  as  a 
means  of  enjoyment  for  himself.  Preparatory  to  the  excursion 
he  wrote  to  his  friend  Professor  Charles  H.  Moore,  of  Harvard, 
for  suggestions  as  to  the  structures  best  repaying  study.  Pro- 
fessor Moore  replied  that  in  his  judgment  the  Gothic  monu- 
ments most  important  for  the  boys  to  see  were :  English  — ■ 
Canterbury,  Lincoln,  Salisbury,  Wells,  Worcester,  Ely  (choir), 
York,  and  Westminster  Abbey.  Among  the  French  he  named 
Noyon,  Senlis,  Paris,  Laon,  Soissons,  Chartres,  Amiens,  Rheims, 
Beauvais.  "The  French  series,"  Professor  Moore  added,  "is 
nearly  chronological,  though  all  these  buildings  have  parts 
belonging  to  different  periods  of  construction,  and  are  in  many 
different  styles.  The  earlier  parts  will  always,  I  think,  be  most 
profitable  to  study." 

The  party  sailed  on  the  Cunard  steamship  Coronia,  on 
April  9.  On  the  15th  they  received  their  first  wireless  message 
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from  the  Lindgrens,  who  were  on  board  the  Amerika,  coming 
out  of  Cherbourg.  On  the  17th  they  left  the  ship  at  Liverpool, 
where  Hubert  (then  a  student  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts) 
met  the  party.  Miss  Gertrude  Hardon,  who  had  accompanied 
them,  went  on  to  London,  where  she  joined  Mrs.  William 
Young.  The  first  cathedral  town  visited  was  Durham.  The 
exterior  of  the  cathedral  seemed  not  at  all  interesting:  "Flat  on 
the  east,  featureless  all  around.  It  has  no  organic  arrangement 
of  the  members  of  the  interior,  except  that  on  the  aisle  side  of 
the  great  piers  the  arches  and  vaulting  members  do  spring  regu- 
larly from  perpendiculars  below.  The  old  Norman  piers,  part 
zigzag  and  part  with  a  sort  of  Doric  fluting  filled  with  reeding, 
are  interesting.  The  vaulting  is  heavy  and  the  ribs  are  orna- 
mented on  the  sides  with  zigzag  moulding,  which  is  used  also 
in  the  arched  south  entrance,  with  Romanesque  columns  and 
capitals.  The  roof  of  the  nave  is  pale  green  slate  that  looks  well 
through  the  young,  tender  spring  foliage.  The  church  looks 
best  to  me  from  the  close,  with  a  huge  oak  in  the  foreground  be- 
tween the  observer  and  the  central  tower.  The  picturesque  is 
all  there  is  of  Durham.  It  has  no  structural  or  artistic  merit; 
perhaps  I  should  say  it  has  no  structure  and  therefore  no 
merit."  The  next  day  the  verger  showed  them  the  nine-altar 
chapel,  the  foundations  of  the  old  apsidal  chapel,  long  ago 
replaced  by  the  flat  east  face  of  the  cathedral,  and  St.  Cuth- 
bert's  tomb ;  then,  at  the  other  end  of  the  cathedral,  the  Galilee 
chapel  and  the  Venerable  Bede's  tomb.  "We  saw  the  bishop 
and  another  ecclesiastic  in  wine-colored  gowns  and  bowed  to 
them,  and  the  bishop  made  the  sign  of  the  cross.  Hubert  and 
Daniel  went  up  under  the  roof  of  the  aisles  and  saw  the  rudi- 
mentary buttresses  of  the  cathedral." 
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On  April  22  they  motored  from  Durham  to  Fountain  Abbey, 
the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Ripon.  They  lunched  in  the  open 
air  by  a  small  lake  and,  after  a  run  of  eighty-five  miles,  arrived 
at  York  in  time  to  get  a  first  view  of  York  Minster.  "  It  seemed 
very  beautiful  in  spite  of  its  wooden  vaulting  and  the  want  of 
alignment  of  the  choir  aisles  with  those  of  the  nave  sides.  The 
general  good  order  of  the  architecture  is  so  much  greater  than 
in  the  cathedrals  of  the  north  that  it  seems  almost  perfect, 
though  it  is  far  from  being  so.  The  windows  of  the  north 
transept  are  very  bad,  while  the  rose  window  of  the  south 
transept  is  beautiful.  But  one  thing  can  never  be  surpassed  on 
earth;  I  mean  the  sound  of  the  organ  in  the  nave.  Standing  at 
the  west  end  while  the  choir  chanted,  I  noticed  that  the  wood 
vaulting  acted  as  a  sort  of  sounding  board  and  made  the  sound 
resonant.  The  organist  played  for  ten  minutes  more,  using  vox 
humana,  diapason,  and  flute  stops.  The  effect  was  wonderful. 
The  whole  nave  of  the  great  church  was  full  of  vibrations, 
fairly  swaying  one  physically  as  one  stood  on  the  stone  pave- 
ment. York  will  ever  mean  this  moment  to  me.  I  have  never 
before  been  so  completely  satisfied  with  noble  music.  The 
organist  is  Mr.  Noble.  The  name  fits  him !  He  played  as  though 
the  name  expressed  his  soul." 

Next  day  they  went  back  to  the  cathedral  and  found  the 
verger  waiting.  He  said  condescendingly  that  he  did  n't  know 
whether  he  could  give  them  any  time  or  not,  but  as  they  were 
on  a  touring  trip  he  would.  He  showed  the  old  piers  and  the 
rest  of  the  construction  features  below. 

The  Diary  observes  that  the  present  Duke  of  Rutland  was 
the  ninth,  and  the  seventeenth  Earl  of  Rutland.  "These  per- 
sonages may  not  be  very  bright;  but  they  are  devils  to  shut 
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their  eyes  and  hold  on."  Starting  from  Haddon  Hall  they  ran 
on  for  lunch  at  the  Hoppole  Inn  at  Ollerton,  where  a  hand- 
organ  outside  the  windows  played  for  them.  In  the  afternoon 
they  ran  to  Chesterfield  and  Lincoln  —  about  seventy  miles 
for  the  day.  They  put  up  at  the  White  Hart,  finding  a  sitting- 
room  on  the  second  floor  called  "Yarborough."  Their  own 
rooms  were  above,  up  a  winding  stair.  After  refreshing  them- 
selves, they  went  to  the  cathedral  for  the  end  of  the  service. 

April  25  was  rather  cold.  After  a  second  visit  to  Lincoln 
Cathedral  they  left  for  Peterborough.  "The  roads  in  this 
neighborhood  are  the  best  in  the  world.  After  lunch,  we  ran 
on  to  Ely,  across  the  fen-lands,  where  the  roads  also  are  good, 
and  after  tea  we  viewed  the  cathedral." 

They  reached  Cambridge  before  noon  of  the  next  day,  and 
began  their  sight-seeing  with  Christ,  Trinity,  and  King's  Col- 
leges. "King's  College  interior  is  a  beauty.  There  is  nothing 
like  the  Trinity  Courtyard,  opening  finally  over  the  bridge  on 
the  meadows  —  a  stately  old  place."  After  lunch,  they  ran  on 
to  London  and  had  the  wonderful  experience  of  threading  their 
way  into  the  city.  "We  reached  Morley's  Hotel  in  Trafalgar 
Square  at  a  little  after  three  o'clock,  a  total  run  from  Ely  of 
about  eighty  miles  for  the  day."  There  they  found  "a  most 
delightful  sitting-room  facing  on  the  square,  where  the  foun- 
tains were  playing  in  the  misty  weather  —  a  charming  effect. 
This  pleasant  surprise  is  enhanced  by  the  cosiness  of  the  room, 
with  its  cheery  fire." 

The  Diary  tells  this  story : 

April  26.  Mr.  Denell  came  in  about  5  and  remained  until  9 
o'clock,  taking  dinner  with  us.  He  said  that  Mr.  Self  ridge1  told 

1  H.  Gordon  Selfridge,  a  native  of  Wisconsin;  by  his  abilities  he  be- 
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him  of  riding  on  an  omnibus  whose  driver  was  interfered  with  by 
a  fine  private  coachman.  The  omnibus  man  leaned  over  with  a 
perfectly  sober  countenance  and  called  out,  "I  soy,  gardener,  is 
the  coachman  sick?" 

April  29.  Picked  up  Mr.  Selfridge  and  went  to  Foot's  Gray, 
the  country  residence  he  occupies  about  twelve  miles  from 
London  Bridge.  On  the  place  are  the  fine  old  cedar  trees  under 
which  Napoleon  III  used  to  sit.  There  is  also  a  French  garden. 

May  1.  Arrived  at  Canterbury  at  4  p.m.  and  were  immedi- 
ately in  another  fairyland.  As  usual,  we  found  at  the  county 
hotel  a  delightful  sitting-room  with  just  the  right  sort  of  arm- 
chairs and  fire  and  outlook.  Our  English  blood  responds  to 
English  ideas  of  comfort.  We  had  tea  at  once  and  went  out, 
as  the  days  are  long,  twilight  scarcely  beginning  before  8  p.  m. 
We  found  the  man  at  the  cathedral  just  closing  it  but  went  to 
the  chief  guide's  house  near  the  gate.  He  was  ill,  but  his  wife 
sold  us  five  tickets,  and  the  verger  then  opened  up  and  went  over 
the  entire  cathedral  with  us,  —  the  William  of  Sens  choir,  the 
William  of  England  part,  the  place  where  Thomas-a-Becket  was 
killed  and  the  many  wonderful  old  ruins  and  buildings  of  the 
close.  The  extreme  beauty  of  the  interior  carried  us  away. 
The  influence  of  France  in  the  structure,  and  the  Byzantine 
floors  and  tiles  were  interesting.  The  Black  Prince's  tomb  is 
fine. 

The  old  town  is  full  of  buildings  of  long  ago  and  is  so  attrac- 
tive, apart  from  the  cathedral,  that  we  do  not  like  to  think  of 
leaving  Canterbury.  The  window  in  the  centre  of  the  apse  is 
equal  to  anything  in  color,  even  to  the  best  at  Chartres.  The 
drawing  is  beautiful  also.  If  the  windows  of  the  remainder  of 
the  cathedral  equalled  it,  the  effect  of  the  church  would  be  fine. 

May  4.  We  left  Windsor  at  9  a.m.  and  arrived  at  Warwick  at 
6  p.m.,  making  in  all  104  miles  for  the  day.  We  visited  Oxford 

came  a  manager  and  then  a  partner  of  Marshall  Field  &  Co.  In  1906  he 
went  to  London  to  organize  Selfridge  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  built  one  of  the 
largest 'stores  in  Europe.  D.  H.  Burnham  &  Co.  were  the  designers;  but 
a  British  architect  modified  and  carried  out  the  designs.  Mr.  Selfridge 
lived  at  30  Portland  Square,  London,  and  at  Highcliffe  Castle,  on  the 
English  Channel. 
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and  walked  through  Christ  Church  College,  where  I  much 
admired  the  Library  building,  also  the  Common  Hall,  with  its 
superb  pictures  of  one-time  students,  many  of  whom  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  as  scholars  and  statesmen.  We  lunched 
at  Clarendon  Hotel  and  Hubert  brought  in  a  friend  named 
Hack,  an  American  who  is  taking  a  post-graduate  course.  Then 
we  went  through  the  little  town  of  Burnham  and  drove  through 
the  Burnham  Beeches  and  so  on  to  Fred  Coleman's  (the  chauf- 
feur's) old  home,  where  we  spent  an  hour  and  took  tea  with  his 
married  sister  and  visited  the  old  church.  Then  we  ran  on  to 
Banbury  Cross.  We  found  the  country  as  lovely  as  landscape 
can  possibly  be.  The  day  has  been  sunshiny  in  the  main,  with 
an  occasional  shower  thrown  in.  At  Banbury  Margaret  bought 
buns,  of  course. 

May  5.  Warwick  —  Sabbath  morning.  The  day's  run  was 
59  miles;  first,  to  Worcester  where  we  arrived  while  the  morning 
service  was  in  progress.  We  sat  down  inside  for  a  while,  then 
Dan  and  I  left  the  church  and  walked  around  the  exterior  to 
the  entrance  in  the  cloisters.  We  stepped  in  and  found  an  Irish 
verger,  who  said  he  could  not  admit  us  on  Sunday,  except  to  the 
nave  during  service;  but  that  the  canon  in  residence,  who  was 
then  conducting  service  in  the  cathedral,  might  be  willing  to  do 
so  when  he  came  out.  Along  came  the  choir,  the  canon  last. 
They  entered  the  chapter  house  and  the  door  closed  to  open 
from  time  to  time  to  let  out  individuals  who  had  unrobed. 

Finally  came  the  canon,  and  just  as  he  was  getting  away,  at 
Dan's  urgent  request  I  spoke  to  him.  He  did  not  seem  dis- 
pleased, but  said  we  could  not  go  in.  It  was  the  rule  of  the 
church.  I  told  him  we  had  stopped  expressly  for  the  purpose, 
that  all  I  wanted  was  a  close  view  of  the  choir  and  the  east  end. 
I  told  him  I  was  connected  with  a  commission  for  the  Bishop  of 
Washington.1  After  a  little  more  hesitancy,  he  turned  to  the 
verger  and  told  him  he  need  not  wait,  that  he  himself  would  give 
us  the  peep  we  wanted.  We  were  now  on  the  south  side  of  the 
cathedral,  far  removed  from  Margaret  and  Hubert  who  must 
have  gone  out  at  the  north  door.  We  gave  up  the  idea  of  get- 

1  See  chapter  xxi. 
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ting  them,  as  the  canon  was  old,  stout,  and,  we  thought, 
anxious  for  lunch,  it  being  nearly  one  o'clock.  He  took  us  in 
around  the  choir,  down  into  the  crypt,  and  everywhere  else, 
saying  constantly,  "Oh,  one  thing  more  I  must  show  you."  In 
spite  of  half  a  dozen  attempts  to  get  away,  this  sweet  old  man 
would  n't  have  it.  We  finally  went  out  into  the  open  where 
Worcester  Castle  stood  (George  McDonald's  Worcester  Castle, 
the  scene  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George),  and  where  in  a  row 
are  five  of  the  finest  elms  in  the  world.  We  must  go  into  his 
house,  the  first  story  of  which  he  showed  us  and  the  garth  be- 
hind giving  us  a  view  of  the  old  ruin  of  the  west  wall  of  the 
ancient  guest-house  of  the  Bronx,  over  and  through  which  ivy- 
covered  pile  we  got  the  most  superb  background  —  the  cathe- 
dral itself. 

This  was  the  old  man's  carefully  worked-up  climax,  and  from 
it  he  turned  to  his  writing-room  where  he  inscribed  a  little  book 
on  the  cathedral,  of  which  he  is  the  author.  He  showed  photos 
of  the  three  daughters  of  the  King,  all  of  whom  he  prepared  for 
confirmation;  also  of  the  coronation  ceremony  in  which  he 
came  close  to  royalty  and  wore  cardinal  red.  He  said,  "  Lest  you 
think  it  mere  vanity  [he  was  in  bright  priest's  robes]  this  cross 
hanging  from  me  neck  is  a  royal  order  and  this  clasp  on  me  left 
breast  is  the  symbol  of  a  King's  chaplain.  I  am  one  of  the  six 
chaplains."  He  has  American  friends  and  loves  to  see  them  and 
to  entertain  them  as  well.  He  said  that  Yale  had  offered  him  a 
D.D.,  but  that  he  had  never  been  able  to  go  over  to  take  it. 
The  Reverend  T.  Teignmouth-Shore,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Worces- 
ter —  and  a  very  jolly  old  canon  he  is.  May  fortune  see  that 
his  cup  never  runs  dry. 

At  the  Crown  Inn  I  tried  to  buy  a  piece  of  pewter  of  the 
landlady,  but  she  would  not  sell.  Then  we  ran  on  to  Tewkes- 
bury and  when  near  the  town  of  Gloucester,  our  first  tire 
whistled.  We  came  through  Stratford  to-day  and  saw  the 
Shakspere  House,  in  front  of  which  we  took  up  a  small  boy  to 
show  us  about.  Two  more  came,  stared,  and  at  a  word  started 
off  together  telling  the  Shakspere  story,  which  they  had  learned 
by  heart  and  repeated  together  by  rote.  It  was  very  funny. 
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May  6.  Gloucester  in  the  morning.  At  nine  o'clock  we 
strolled  around  the  back  of  the  cathedral  and  looked  in  at  the 
chapter  house;  but  the  beadle  said  we  had  no  business  there 
and  would  not  let  us  in.  So  we  worked  back  to  the  south  door, 
which  was  finally  opened,  and  we  saw  the  splendid  old  Nor- 
man round  piers  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  including  the  crypt.  Note 
the  setting  back  of  the  columns  of  the  triforium.  Very  little 
Gothic  here.  Enormously  heavy  walls,  but  the  perpendicular 
parts,  though  not  Gothic,  are  delightful,  especially  the  fan 
vaulting  of  the  cloister.  We  left  about  eleven  o'clock  and  took 
in  Malmesbury  ruined  by  the  Roundheads,  old  Norman  ruins 
principally.  We  walked  in  the  churchyard  and  Fred  helped  the 
man  mow. 

At  Malmesbury  we  went  to  the  King's  Arms  for  lunch  and 
there  for  the  first  time  in  England,  in  our  experience,  standing 
in  front  of  the  inn  was  a  host  out  of  "Pickwick"  —  the  same 
hat  and  entire  make-up.  Then  Pickwick's  wife,  a  fat  woman  of 
forty-five,  with  a  hat  on  one  side  of  her  head!  This  couple 
played  the  parts  perfectly.  When  he  came  in  to  carve,  the 
whole  thing  was  complete.  He  introduced  me  to  Mr.  Alexan- 
der, "who  had  been  in  America."  The  latter  proved  to  be  the 
first  man  that  Rockefeller  forced  out  of  business  in  refining  oil. 
He  lived  in  Cleveland  and  told  me  of  a  visit  from  Horace 
Andrews,  whose  old  father,  a  Malmesbury  man,  Alexander  had 
managed  to  help  away  from  England  fifty  years  ago. 

Then  we  went  through  Bath,  where  we  stopped  to  look  at 
the  Pump  House  and  the  old  Roman  baths,  and  on  to  Wells, 
where  we  again  reached  the  height  of  bliss  by  reason  of  good 
rooms  fronting  the  cathedral,  in  the  Swan. 

May  7.  Up  early  and  went  to  the  cathedral  after  breakfast. 
We  saw  the  entire  church  —  the  double  inverted  arches  where 
the  transept  crosses  the  nave.  The  triforium  is  almost  con- 
tinuous and  the  vaulting  members  do  not  stop  below,  but  above 
it  —  in  the  perspective  of  the  nave;  therefore,  accent  is  want- 
ing and  the  work  is  not  Gothic  construction. 

We  reached  Salisbury  at  12.30.  After  luncheon  we  walked  to 
the  cathedral  and  spent  an  hour  admiring  the  delicacy  of  the 
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piers  of  the  nave,  which,  however,  lacked  Gothic  character.  The 
triforium  is  very  heavy  and  rich,  but  the  string  beneath  cuts 
off  any  view  of  its  shaft  bases,  and  although  the  effect  has 
beauty,  the  whole  vista  from  end  to  end  lacks  impressiveness. 
The  distinguishing  mark  in  Salisbury  is  refinement  of  an  Eng- 
lish sort,  the  details,  outside  and  in,  being  more  delicate  than 
those  of  any  other  cathedral  in  England.  The  color  of  the  out- 
side appeals  strongly  —  the  purple  grays  and  green  grays. 

May  7.  We  arrived  at  Winchester  a  little  before  5  o'clock. 
The  run  to-day  was  about  sixty  miles.  The  early  part  of  it  was 
in  a  deep  valley  of  great  beauty,  and  there  have  been  noble 
estates  on  both  sides  of  us  all  day.  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
beauty  of  the  country  in  every  bit  of  the  way  since  we  left 
Worcester.  It  is  all  I  dreamed. 

May  8.  We  walked  to  the  Winchester  Cathedral,  and  down 
the  nave,  which  has  half  round  vaulting  shafts,  extending  from 
the  pavement  to  the  fan  vaulting.  At  the  gate  of  the  choir 
screen,  we  met  a  young  Catholic  priest  who  talked  to  us  about 
several  French  churches  he  knew.  He  said  the  English  clergy 
do  not  know  half  the  meanings  of  the  sacred,  symbolic  things  in 
the  cathedral ;  that  he  could  show  them  many  things  they  are 
not  aware  of.  At  parting  he  said  he  wished  the  cathedrals 
would  come  back  to  the  Old  Church.  The  sacristan,  a  pleasant 
old  man,  took  us  into  the  choir  where  we  saw  the  oak-carved 
staircase  in  the  pulpit,  so  dainty  and  beautiful;  the  stalls  and 
the  altar,  the  aisles,  the  two  great  Norman  transepts;  the 
library  with  its  many  beautiful  old  Bibles  and  manuscripts, 
some  of  them  marvels  of  workmanship  in  inks  and  colors. 
The  view  through  the  iron  gateway  between  nave  and  choir, 
into  the  choir  and  beyond,  towards  the  east,  is  the  most 
sumptuous  thing  inside  of  any  church  I  know:  the  dark,  rich 
oak  in  the  foreground;  the  old  thirteenth-century  arches  be- 
yond; then  the  enormous  ivory-colored  reredos;  the  blaze  of 
color  at  the  end  of  the  vista  above  and  beyond  the  reredos ;  the 
superb  vaulting,  fanciful  and  theatrical,  gemmed  with  colored 
bosses,  lit  up  with  gold.  As  a  glory  of  rich  effect,  combined 
into  one  great  mass  of  decorations,  nothing  exceeds  it.   I  ex- 
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plain  to  my  son  Dan  that  all  this  rhapsody  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  opinion  of  an  architectural  student  as  to  the  purity  of 
the  styles  found  here,  or  as  to  the  comparative  values  of  this 
or  that  treatment.  The  effect  is  that  of  full  dress,  where  court, 
priests,  and  prelates  might  find  a  stage  for  processionals  seen 
through  clouds  of  incense.  Sumptuousness  is  the  word.  One's 
tendency  to  feel  gorgeous  spectacles  is  stimulated  here. 

Now  we  are  bidding  good-bye  to  the  cathedrals  of  England. 

May  11.  Rouen.  Up  before  8  a.m.;  breakfast,  coffee  and 
rolls,  in  the  pretty  room  downstairs,  having  a  window-door 
opened  to  the  floor;  so  we  were  practically  in  an  out-of-door 
apartment.  It  seemed  entirely  natural  to  take  just  bread  and 
butter  and  coffee.  We  then  went  out  on  the  streets;  first  to  the 
two  old  churches  near  here,  then  on  to  Saint-Ouen,  the  Cathe- 
dral, and  Maclou,  all  of  them  very  flamboyant  and  so  bad  from 
a  Gothicist's  point  of  view,  but  none  the  less  beautiful  as  masks 
and  unrelated  forms  —  "lacelike."  The  view  of  Saint-Ouen 
from  the  beautiful  garden  behind  it  toward  the  east  is  very 
beautiful.  The  building  pyramids  up  in  a  highly  satisfactory 
manner.  So  far  as  this  sort  of  thing  goes  surely  neither  Paris 
or  Amiens  can  surpass  it.  We  enjoyed  the  brilliancy  of  the  inte- 
rior of  Saint-Ouen  also.  Sunlit  and  full  of  gold  at  the  east  end, 
it  is  very  powerful  in  the  general  coloring.  We  had  regular 
breakfast  at  our  hotel  at  12.30  p.m.  and,  being  very  hungry, 
enjoyed  it. 

We  especially  enjoyed  old  Rouen,  with  the  quaint  houses, 
carved  lintels,  and  curious  old  worm-eaten  fronts.  Everywhere 
in  the  old  houses  and  churches  is  the  same  love  of  fine  exquisite 
detail  —  the  real  artist's  spirit.  The  boys  having  climbed  to  the 
roof  of  Saint-Ouen,  say  that  even  up  behind  the  parapets,  and 
in  places  never  to  be  seen,  is  a  wealth  of  beautiful  dainty  stone 
carving.  The  air  is  full  of  that  old  spirit  of  lie  de  France,  at 
the  border  of  which  we  are  to-night.  We  retired  about  9  p.m. 
and  slept  soundly  all  night. 

May  12.  Sunday.  Rouen,  Abbeville,  Amiens.  We  break- 
fasted at  the  door  opening  into  the  court  and  began  our  jour- 
ney toward  Abbeville.  The  day  was  very  warm  and  the  coun- 
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try  hilly.  Plenty  of  dust;  no  clouds.  We  reached  Abbeville 
about  noon  and  lunched  at  the  Hotel  de  Gare,  then  went  to  the 
church  and  looked  it  over,  though  it  was  not  worth  seeing.  We 
went  on  to  Amiens,  wherein  we  found  a  very  pleasant  hotel 
(Du  Rhin).  It  has  a  courtyard  on  which  the  dining-room  opens. 
The  trees  are  very  large  and  fine ;  a  sycamore,  a  horse-chestnut, 
a  beech,  and  many  evergreens,  also  a  pool  of  water  and  two  live 
sea-gulls,  with  clipped  wings.  They  make  mournful  cries  and 
are  sad  prisoners.  This  shady  garden  of  tall  trees  is  grateful  to 
our  feelings.  We  had  coffee  there  after  dinner  and  sat  quite 
late  in  the  cool  of  the  evening.  The  country  has  no  fences  or 
hedges  to  speak  of;  and,  therefore,  lacks  the  visible  insistence 
upon  individual  rights  which  is  the  distinguishing  mark  of 
difference  in  the  make-up  of  the  national  minds  of  France  and 
England.  We  retired  about  10,  with  windows  wide  open  into 
the  fine  garden. 

May  13.  Awoke  about  8.30  a.m.  Found  the  air  delicious  at 
the  wide-open  window  and  the  may-bug  gone,  which  I  twice 
put  out  the  evening  before.  Went  down  to  the  garden  where  a 
table  was  set  for  us,  and  coffee  and  rolls  and  eggs  were  served. 
That  breakfast  was  a  pleasant  one!  Then  we  sauntered  out 
into  the  street,  Hubert  and  I,  to  the  post  office  to  get  a  registered 
letter  from  the  Government  authorizing  me  to  draw  down  my 
$190  of  [automobile]  duty  as  I  go  out  "at  any  frontier."  The 
letter  was  in  the  hands  of  the  postman  on  the  beat,  who  finally 
handed  it  to  me  at  the  hotel.  Then  we  joined  Margaret  and 
Dan  and  got  our  first  view  of  the  Amiens  Cathedral.  It  is  one 
of  the  great  pieces  of  architecture  of  the  world;  one  does  not 
need  to  be  told  this;  when  he  sees  it,  he  feels  it  instantly.  If 
only  the  windows  had  the  old  glass,  what  a  supreme  human 
work  it  would  be ! 

It  is  anyway;  but  one  does  miss  the  deep  rich  color  of  the 
interior,  which  was  evidently  intended,  and  was  a  part  of  the 
great  design.1   The  church  interior  is  Apollo  and  Diana  — 

1  One  of  the  old  windows  having  been  blown  in  by  a  storm,  bits  of  rare 
old  glass  lay  scattered  over  the  floor  of  one  of  the  passageways.  Some  frag- 
ments Daniel,  Jr.,  possessed  himself  of  and  had  made  up  into  a  circular  disk 
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extreme  grace,  dignity,  and  lightness,  every  Gothic  principle 
recognized,  no  ornaments  used  unless  expressing  structural 
purpose  —  an  almost  supernatural  dream  in  stone.  But,  alas ! 
Viollet-le-Duc  has  spoiled  the  apse.  How  could  he  be  permitted 
to  do  it!  He  has  put  a  colored  tunic  on  Praxiteles's  Hermes. 
Luckily  it  can  all  come  off  and  no  doubt  will  when  France  is 
undergoing  one  of  her  noble  moments  of  artistic  sanity.  We 
intend  to  stay  with  this  church  until  she  has  said  much  more 
to  us  —  a  sort  of  good-bye  to  the  greatness  of  earth  for  me,  an 
opening  of  the  sky  for  the  boys  into  that  architectural  heaven 
toward  which  I  hope  their  thoughts  are  leading  them.  Mar- 
garet enjoys  it  all  intensely. 

In  the  afternoon  we  strolled  in  the  town  and  saw  the  rail- 
way banks,  admirably  sloped,  pathed,  and  planted.  We  had 
duck-pie  at  dinner.  This  is  the  great  Amiens  dish. 

May  14.  We  went  to  the  Museum  to  see  the  Puvis  de  Cha- 
vannes  wall  decorations  and  again  went  over  the  cathedral, 
which  grows  more  and  more  satisfactory  on  acquaintance.  We 
came  back  to  the  hotel  soon  after  three  o'clock  —  all  but  Dan, 
who  clambered  up  to  the  cathedral  roof,  and  whose  hat  with  the 
red  band  appeared  in  the  facade  now  and  then  as  we  were 
leaving.  When  Dan  came  in  he  reported  that  up  in  the  trifo- 
rium  gallery,  or  somewhere  aloft,  he  met  an  archaeological  pro- 
fessor from  Columbia  University,  who  was  working  a  plumb- 
bob  and  a  camera  to  prove  that  the  nave  piers  of  Amiens  have 
entasis,  a  theory  in  which  he  believes  in  spite  of  the  derision  of 
other  fellows  who  did  n't  discover  this  —  Charles  H.  Moore 
among  them.  Dan  thinks  he  saw  the  curve  himself,  and  I  am 
to  go  over  to  take  a  look  at  it. 

May  15.  Some  home  letters  came  in  this  morning  with  good 
news  in  regard  to  the  City  of  Chicago  improvement.  The  boys 
are  going  up  to  Paris  to-day  for  a  students'  ball  in  the  Latin 
Quarter.  Cheney  Wells  is  to  be  one  of  the  party  and  Arthur 
Orr. 

I  went  to  the  cathedral  and  climbed  up  in  the  triforium. 

to  hang  in  a  window.   The  rare  colors  were  his  father's  delight  until  his 
death,  as  they  are  now  the  delight  of  the  author. 


DANIEL  H.  BURNHAM 

On  the  terrace  at  Evanston 
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Found  carvings  of  caps,  bases,  corbels,  finials,  and  pilasters 
where  no  one  could  see  the  work,  but  all  done  with  the  same 
fidelity  that  distinguishes  the  work  near  the  ground  in  the 
church,  or  at  the  portals  outside.  We  found  Dan's  man  who 
thinks  that  the  old  fellows,  from  the  Byzantine  architects  to  the 
thirteenth-century  Gothic  builders,  employed  entasis.  He  says 
he  has  a  large  display  of  photos  in  the  Brooklyn  Museum.  He 
had  a  plumb-bob  dropped  from  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
great  pier  at  the  intersection  of  choir  and  transept  and  it  showed 
entasis,  but  this  was  evidently  due  to  the  kicking  out,  at  this 
point,  from  aisle  vaulting.  While  his  theory  is  not  a  sound  one, 
it  led  us  to  a  closer  study  of  the  construction  and  was  very  good 
for  the  boys  and  me. 

May  19.  Rheims,  although  important  in  mediaeval  times,  has 
no  ancient  flavor  to  compare  with  that  of  Rouen  and  other 
Norman  towns.  The  cathedral  is  superb,  up  to  the  best  almost, 
having  much  old  glass.  The  interior  is  on  that  account  richer. 

May  21.  We  stopped  at  Soissons.  The  cathedral  is  beautiful 
and  very  good  Gothic,  but  the  organ  has  been  placed  against 
the  west  wheel-window,  and  this  mars  the  interior  very  much. 
The  round  piers  of  the  nave,  with  rather  wide  bays,  give  a  light 
effect. 

We  stopped  at  Pierrefonds,  the  great  mediaeval  castle,  which 
Viollel-le-Duc  restored,  and  which  has  a  statue  of  him  over 
the  door  of  the  chapel.   The  view  from  it  is  very  extensive. 

May  22.  At  Scnlis  we  saw  both  the  cathedral  and  also  the 
old  abandoned  church,  to  which  we  finally  got  entrance  and 
found  a  most  beautiful  room  with  carved  wood  ceilings,  the 
proportions  being  very  fine  indeed.  The  tower  of  Senlis  Pro- 
fessor Moore  calls  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world.  The 
cathedral  inside  shows  signs  of  early  Gothic.  This  town  has 
more  dogs  of  more  kinds  than  any  place  in  the  world  except 
Constantinople. 

May  23.  The  trees  of  France  everywhere  are  in  blossom  and 
the  effect  is  magnificent.  We  stopped  at  St.  Leu  d'Esserent  and 
found  an  old  twelfth-century  church.  While  we  were  in  it  a 
priest  brought  in  singing  bands  of  children.  We  walked  in  the 
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old  gardens  beside  the  church  and  looked  far  off  over  the  coun- 
try, as  the  church  is  located  on  a  high  promontory.  We  drove 
on  to  Chantilly,  where  one  gets  an  idea  of  the  grandeur  of  the 
seigneurs  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  Then 
proceeding  through  St.  Germain,  we  ran  into  Versailles,  where 
we  lunched  in  a  private  room,  with  a  Hungarian  band  outside. 
We  walked  to  the  grand  terrace  and  on  down  to  the  canal,  and 
back  through  the  garden  at  the  right.  We  then  ran  on  and  in 
passing  saw  the  great  Chateau  de  Rochefort.  We  arrived  at 
Chartres  at  6  p.m.  after  a  run  of  one  hundred  miles  for  the  day. 

May  29.  Chartres.  We  spent  most  of  the  morning  at  the 
cathedral,  approaching  it  through  an  avenue  of  horse-chestnuts 
in  bloom,  with  deep  red  blossoms.  Chartres  Cathedral  stands 
by  itself  in  art.  The  designer  intended  to  produce  a  perfect 
interior  and  he  carried  out  his  purpose.  There  is  not  a  cubic 
inch  of  material  uncalled  for  by  the  construction.  The  piers  are 
extremely  fine  and  beautiful.  All  the  vaulting  members  are 
exactly  as  they  should  be  and  come  down  to  their  proper  be- 
ginnings. The  grand  arcade  openings  are  perfect  in  proportion 
and  in  detail.  The  stone  above  them  is  exactly  the  scale 
masonry  to  suit  the  location.  The  string  course  is  a  perfection; 
and  so  are  both  the  triforium  and  the  clerestory.  Then  the 
vaulting !  It  completely  satisfies  all  one's  most  critical  feelings. 
The  grand  proportions  viewed  from  the  west  end  of  the  nave, 
like  the  vaulting,  completely  meet  the  theory  of  the  highest 
development  of  Gothic.  Nothing  is  wanting  in  mass  or  in 
detail.  Of  course,  I  except  the  choir,  which  is  half  Renaissance ; 
it  does  not  belong  there;  but  where  everything  else  is  perfect, 
one  can  ignore  this  impertinence. 

Indeed,  something  must  be  ignored  in  every  great  Gothic 
church.  A  Gothic  cathedral  must  have  rich  stained  glass, 
witness  Amiens,  which  lacks  it;  and  witness  Chartres,  which  has 
it.  Both  of  these  interiors  approach  perfection  in  the  Gothic 
use  of  stone.  Amiens  appeals  as  a  statue  does ;  Chartres  appeals 
as  an  angel  might.  The  color  and  form  of  the  major  and  minor 
things  of  this  great  monument  have  lifted  us  outside  of  our- 
selves and  above  the  world.  As  in  other  very  great  works  of 
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art,  the  means  used  by  the  masters  in  obtaining  results  are 
the  very  simplest  and  most  straightforward.  The  exterior  of 
Chartres  is  as  remarkable  as  its  interior.  It  clearly  expresses 
the  purposes  of  the  interior  and  it  is  remarkable  for  its  reserve, 
in  that  nothing  is  done  unless  called  for  by  the  constructional 
purposes.  The  power  of  a  great  genius  is  to  do  the  entire  thing 
without  resorting  to  mere  decoration;  such  marks  this  glorious 
piece  of  real  architecture ! 

We  lunched  in  a  dream,  and  in  the  afternoon  Dan  and  I  hung 
around  the  cathedral  until  quite  late,  watching  the  glorious 
glass,  its  lights  and  shadows  cast  in  a  thousand  beauties  within; 
and  we  saw  the  wonderful  effects  of  the  southwest  exterior  un- 
der the  setting  sun. 

May  25.  Up  very  early,  the  boys  and  I,  and  in  the  cathedral 
before  breakfast.  Again  the  overpowering  beauty.  The  glass, 
sumptuous  and  of  a  quality  indescribable.  Not  on  earth  again 
can  we  hope  for  the  artist's  higher  emotion  to  envelop  us  as  it 
has  done  here.  We  are  going  away  with  reluctant  feet  and 
eyes  turned  lovingly  back  to  the  cathedral  of  Chartres. 

May  26.  Paris.  In  Notre  Dame  the  Archbishop  of  Paris, 
with  mitre  and  crozier,  was  conducting  service.  Surely  the 
west  front  is  most  noble  of  all  Gothic  fronts;  but  after  Chartres, 
the  interior  no  longer  impresses  me  so  strongly  as  was  the  case 
in  other  years.  It  is  not  only  the  lack  of  color  in  Paris,  but  it  is 
the  noble  perfection  of  the  grand  proportions  of  Chartres  that 
tell.  Now  that  Professor  Moore's  book  has  trained  us,  we 
strongly  perceive  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  final  mastership 
in  Chartres  and  Amiens.  The  color  of  Paris  is  very  beautiful  — 
the  mauve  atmosphere  of  the  transept  and  the  pale  green  of  the 
nave. 

Returning  from  the  cathedral  we  found  the  Woodyatts  at 
Foyot's.  It  was  a  delightful  meeting. 

June  2.  We  ran  out  to  Versailles  and  walked  to  the  grand 
terrace  and  down  to  the  Grand  Trianon.  We  sat  and  listened 
to  the  music  on  the  side  near  the  Tapis  Vert,  then  it  began  to 
rain.  We  hastened  over  to  the  Basin  of  Neptune ;  it  cleared  and 
we  went  back  to  the  head  of  the  grand  terrace  steps,  where  we 
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saw  Les  Grandes  Eaux;  then  over  the  terrace,  where  all  the 
fountains  were  playing,  to  the  Basin  of  Neptune  again,  where 
all  the  jets  were  in  play. 

June  18.  Liverpool.  At  half-past  two  we  got  on  a  four- 
wheeler  and  went  to  the  docks.  It  was  raining  and  we  sat  in 
the  cab  on  the  pier  for  a  while  until  the  gangplank  came  out. 
The  Misses  Hoffman  came  aboard,  and  a  man  named  Rathoni 1 
spoke  to  me.  He  used  to  be  a  newspaperman  in  Chicago,  but  is 
now  editor  of  the  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  "Journal." 

It  was  a  sharp  transition  from  Gothic  cathedrals  to  meetings 
with  the  Chicago  Plan  Committee;  visits  to  Washington,  to 
inspect  General  Corbin's  new  house  at  Chevy  Chase,  and  to 
take  note  of  the  progress  of  the  new  buildings  in  the  Mall;  and 
a  run  up  to  Duluth  to  give  unwelcome  advice  about  a  new  coixt 
house;  and  another  over  to  Cleveland  to  meet  Carrere  aid 
Brunner,  together  with  Mayor  Tom  Johnson,  all  of  whi:h 
activities  were  compressed  into  the  month  of  July. 

In  Cleveland  blood  poisoning  in  the  foot  made  its  appearance, 
calling  a  sharp  halt  to  the  day's  work.  On  the  last  day  of  Jily 
Burnham  arrived  in  Chicago,  hobbled  to  a  cab,  and  made  Ms 
painful  way  to  the  offices  in  the  Railway  Exchange.  His  right 
foot  and  leg  were  very  sore.  From  August  1  till  September  16 
he  remained  in  bed  at  home.  Then  he  began  to  sit  up  in  a 
rolling  chair;  on  the  26th  he  appeared  at  his  office  on  crutches; 
and  it  was  not  until  October  20  that  he  cast  these  supports 
aside  and  walked  into  a  Catholic  church  to  see  his  grandchid, 
Margaret  Kelly,  baptized,  Mrs.  Burnham  acting  as  godmotmr. 

1  John  Revelstoke  Rathom,  by  birth  an  Australian;  educated  at  Harnw; 
war  correspondent  in  the  Soudan  and  Cuba;  explorer  in  New  Guinea  aid 
Alaska;  once  staff-correspondent  and  editor  of  the  Chicago  Record-Herdd; 
now  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Associated  Press;  min- 
aging  editor  and  editor  of  the  Providence  Journal  since  1905;  a  thori  in 
the  side  of  the  pro-Germans  during  the  World  War. 
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The  American  Institute  of  Architects  met  in  Chicago  on 
November  20,  and  Frank  Millet  announced  his  threatened 
approach  in  this  fashion: 

November  14,  1907 

Dear  Dan:  I  took  luncheon  with  Charles  McKim  yesterday 
in  New  York,  and  he  said  he  could  n't  possibly  go  to  Chicago 
and  that  he  had  written  you  to  that  effect.  Mead  is  going  and 
I  shall  probably  arrive  early  in  the  day,  Monday,  as  I  have  at 
this  late  date  decided  to  harden  my  heart  and  go  on  Sunday 
with  Mead  and  the  others.  I  fancy  Mr.  Post  will  go,  but  I 
don't  know.  Gilbert,  the  candidate,1  of  course  will  go;  probably 
on  the  train  with  Mead  and  me.  I  shall  spend  Saturday  night 
with  Ely  at  Bryn  Mawr.  Don't  take  the  trouble  to  meet  me. 
I  know  Chicago  and  I  speak  the  language,  and  will  turn  up  at 
the  office  in  the  forenoon  of  Monday  and  arrange  to  have  my 
bag  handy  to  take  to  Evanston. 

I  feel  like  a  boy  about  to  take  a  holiday  from  school  and  to 
revisit  his  favorite  playground,  and  look  forward  to  being  with 
you  again  with  more  eagerness  and  agreeable  anticipation  than 
you  can  believe. 

The  Diary  says : 

November  18.  Found  Frank  Millet  in  the  office.  Drove  to 
South  and  Sherman  Park.  Millet,  Lenriger,  Charles  Deering, 
Carrere,  Dyer,  Barber.  They  and  Bennett  lunched  with  me  at 
the  Chicago  Club.  Home  with  Frank  Millet  as  guest. 

November  19.  D.  H.  B.  and  Frank  Millet  came  in  town  and 
lunched  at  the  office.  Present:  Sprague,  Thorne,  Wacker, 
Delano,  Morton,  Millet,  Carrere,  Olmsted,  McCutcheon, 
Burnham,  Bennett,  Delamater,  Norton. 

November  20.  Dinner  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects 
at  the  Art  Institute.  After  dinner  Millet  and  Burnham  walked 
to  the  Annex,  spent  some  time  with  a  lot  of  architects  in 
cafe. 

1  Cass  Gilbert  was  president  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
1908-09. 
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Frank  Millet's  comments  on  the  Washington  station  were 
expressed  in  this  letter : 

Forest  Hall,  Wisconsin  Avenue 
Washington,  December  1,  1907 

A  day  or  two  ago  I  saw  the  station  for  the  first  time  in  the 
day  time,  and  it  impressed  me  very  much,  and  more  and  more 
as  I  saw  it.  It  is  a  monumental  performance  and  one  to  be  very 
proud  of.  The  only  thing  I  don't  like  —  and  this  is  purely 
personal  taste  —  is  the  great  barrel  roof.  The  portals  are  very 
fine  and  the  concourse  a  wonder,  and  the  proportions  of  the 
waiting-room  are  irreproachable.  I  have  heard  nothing  but 
praise  of  these  latter  features.  I  wonder  if  the  roof  would  n't 
look  better  the  same  color  as  the  building. 

Pity  you  did  n't  have  money  enough  to  put  in  the  history  of 
transportation  to  entertain  the  people  in  the  waiting-rooms. 
Great  chance ! 

I  saw  C.  F.  McK.  in  New  York  for  a  few  moments.  He  was 
looking  very  tired  and  frail.  If  possible,  I  shall  see  more  of  him 
next  week. 

Since  I  came  back  the  burden  of  my  work  has  increased  and  I 
have  n't  had  a  moment  to  myself,  but  I  have  not  forgotten  the 
delight  of  seeing  you  all  again  and  the  great  pleasure  my  visit 
gave  me  —  nor  shall  I  ever  forget  it,  for  it  is  one  of  the  most 
satisfactory  visits  I  ever  made  to  Chicago. 

Augustus  Saint-Gaudens  died  at  "Aspet,"  on  August  3, 
1907.  For  years  his  brave  and  uncomplaining  spirit  had  been 
fighting  an  unequal  fight  with  the  tortured  body.  As  his  son 
tells:1  "After  watching  from  his  sick  bed  a  sunset  behind 
Mount  Ascutney,  a  hill  whence  came  his  strength,  he  said : 
'It  is  very  beautiful  —  but  I  want  to  go  farther  away.'" 
There  among  whispering  pines,  the  body  lies;  but  there  also 
the  spirit  lives  in  his  works  and  the  hearts  of  his  family  and 
his  friends. 

1  Reminiscences,  vol.  n,  p.  359. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

THE  WASHINGTON  CATHEDRAL 

1906-1907 

IN  1906  the  Right  Reverend  Henry  Yates  Satterlee,  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Bishop  of  Washington,  invited  Mr. 
Burnham  to  become  a  member  of  a  commission  of  advice 
on  the  proposed  cathedral  in  Washington.  Charles  McKim; 
Professor  Charles  H.  Moore,  of  Harvard;  Sir  Caspar  Purdon 
Clarke,  director  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New 
York;  and  Bernard  Green,  superintendent  of  the  Library  of 
Congress,  were  the  other  members  of  the  commission. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  project  it  was  determined  that 
the  cathedral  should  be  Gothic.  This  determination  Charles 
McKim  sought  to  change  in  favor  of  Renaissance  architecture 
as  practised  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  The  discussion  as  re- 
vealed in  correspondence  deals  in  a  vital  way  with  the  problems 
of  style  in  church  building  in  this  country,  and  presents  points 
of  view  of  decided  interest  to  both  architects  and  laymen 
builders.  Also  it  reveals  the  pitfalls  into  which  the  conscien- 
tious ecclesiastic  is  plunged  by  his  determination  to  write  ser- 
mons in  stones,  instead  of  permitting  the  stones  to  preach  their 
own  sermons. 

Mount  St.  Alban,  the  site  of  the  Cathedral,  comprises  forty 
acres  at  the  junction  of  Massachusetts  and  Wisconsin  Avenues. 
The  view  over  the  city  takes  in  the  entire  great  central  com- 
position from  the  Lincoln  Memorial  to  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment and  thence  to  the  dome  of  the  Capitol.  It  has  points  of 
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likeness  to  the  outlook  over  Rome  from  the  Pincian  Hill  to 
the  dome  of  St.  Peter's.  Charles  A.  Piatt,  when  visiting  the 
beginnings  of  the  cathedral  in  1917,  wittily  said  that  he  would 
willingly  visit  a  dozen  modern  Gothic  cathedrals  for  the  sake  of 
getting  one  such  view. 

Bishop  Satterlee  was  known  in  the  church  as  a  master- 
builder,  spiritually  as  well  as  with  stone  and  mortar.  By  birth  a 
New  York  aristocrat  of  English  and  Dutch  antecedents,  he  was 
carried  into  the  church  by  zeal  for  service  to  his  neighbor  and 
his  Master.  The  poor,  the  weak,  and  the  oppressed  were  his 
constant  care;  for  them  he  prayed  and  worked  with  all  his 
strength.  When  he  consorted  with  the  rich  his  mind  was  so 
full  of  opportunities  for  service  that  not  infrequently  his  burn- 
ing spirit  kindled  theirs,  so  that  they  gave  largely  of  their 
substance  to  promote  his  undertakings.  He  considered  the  bul- 
warks of  Zion  and  regarded  her  towers  to  build  them.  To  use 
his  own  words,  he  mortgaged  himself  to  buy  the  St.  Alban  site; 
and  when  the  debt  was  paid,  he  plunged  into  the  cathedral 
project  with  an  energy  that  literally  carried  him  out  of  this 
world  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  years. 

With  all  his  activity  and  interest  in  present-day  problems, 
he  was  by  nature  a  mystic  and  a  symbolist.  To  him  God  spoke 
as  clearly  in  the  towers  of  Canterbury  Cathedral  as  in  sea  and 
mountain.  He  yearned  that  He  should  speak  to  the  American 
people  from  Mount  St.  Alban  through  the  medium  of  a  splen- 
did work  of  architecture  at  once  inviting  and  satisfying.  He 
was  convinced  in  his  own  mind  that  he  had  the  formula  by 
which  this  result  would  be  brousht  about.1 


1  Bishop  Charles  H.  Brent's  A  M aster-Builder:  Being  the  Life  and  Letters 
of  Henry  Yates  Satterlee,  First  Bishop  of  Washington,  is  the  authority.   The 
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While  in  England  in  1906,  Bishop  Satterlee  was  taken  by  the 
Bishop  of  Liverpool  to  visit  the  foundations  of  the  new  cathedral 
in  St.  James's  Park.  Then  he  visited  Gloucester  Cathedral  as 
an  example  of  "architectural  boastfulness";  which  fault,  the 
bishop  was  convinced,  caused  the  downfall  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture, and  therefore  must  needs  be  avoided  in  Washington. 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  said  to  his  American  friend 
"that  Mr.  G.  F.  Bodley,  who  is  associated  with  young  Gilbert 
Scott  in  the  building  of  the  new  Liverpool  Cathedral,  is  un- 
doubtedly the  greatest  architect  in  England  and  one  whose 
judgment  is  most  to  be  depended  upon."  Bishop  Satterlee  had 
two  interviews  with  Mr.  Bodley,  who  was  so  much  interested 
in  Washington  Cathedral  that  he  wrote  to  the  bishop:  "It 
would  be  grand  if  your  newer  world  in  America  should  show 
modern  civilization  that  the  ancient  dignity  and  beauty  of 
religious  Christian  architecture  can  be  achieved  in  these  days. 
It  could  be !  Gothic  art,  with  all  its  acceptance  of  the  beauty  of 
nature  as  its  basis,  and  its  added  spiritual,  aspiring  fervor  could 
do  all  this."  "  Is  not  that  an  enthusiastic  forecast,"  writes 
the  bishop,  "of  what  Gothic  architecture  can  now  do,  from  'the 
greatest  living  English  architect'  ?  "  When  the  advisory  com- 
mission advised  against  a  competition,  Mr.  Bodley  became  the 
architect  of  Washington  Cathedral. 

From  the  first  the  condition  that  Washington  Cathedral 
should  be  in  the  Gothic  style  met  with  a  determined  protest 
on  the  part  of  Charles  McKim,  and  after  some  argument  he 
secured  Mr.  Burnham's  whole-hearted  support,  so  that  the 
two  combined  to  urge  on  Bishop  Satterlee  the  use  of  motives 


author,  however,  has  the  reinforcement  of  an  acquaintance  with  Bishop 
Satterlee  covering  several  years  prior  to  1903. 
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derived  from  classical  architecture.  The  bishop,  however, 
never  came  to  regard  the  architect  as  an  artist,  or  indeed  as 
anything  more  than  a  builder  set  to  realize  the  ideas  of  an 
ecclesiastical  employer.  The  correspondence,  however,  has 
not  only  the  poignant  interest  always  attaching  to  a  well-lost 
cause;  but  it  also  has  an  abiding  value  in  view  of  the  ever- 
recurring  struggle  of  medievalism  against  the  modern  spirit. 

It  was  on  January  16,  1906,  that  Washington  Cathedral 
Trustees  invited  the  five  men  named  to  become  members  of 
the  "preliminary  advisory  committee  to  determine  upon  the 
conditions  for  the  erection  of  a  Gothic  cathedral."  They  were 
asked  to  serve  without  payment  other  than  travelling  expenses. 
The  invitation  came  to  Mr.  Burnham  as  he  was  sailing  for 
Europe,  and  he  was  not  present  at  the  February  meeting,  when 
Sir  Purdon  Clarke,  Charles  McKim,  Bernard  Green,  and  Pro- 
fessor Moore  spent  a  morning  on  the  snow-covered  heights. 
They  approved  Mr.  Burnham's  advice  already  given  that  a 
relief  map  be  made,  and  asked  Professor  Moore  to  prepare 
a  paper  on  the  leading  principles  of  Gothic  architecture. 

The  paper  as  submitted  maintained  that  the  original  and 
true  Gothic  style  is  that  of  the  lie  de  France  of  the  twelfth  and 
early  thirteenth  centuries;  and  that  all  other  types  of  pointed 
architecture  in  Europe  "derive  what  Gothic  character  they 
have  from  this  French  source,  but  in  no  other  types  are  the  es- 
sentially Gothic  principles  of  design  and  construction  con- 
sistently and  fully  developed.  The  finest  of  these  other  types  is 
the  so-called  Early  English ;  but  while  in  its  best  forms  it  has 
much  beauty,  it  is  not  comparable  in  either  beauty  or  monu- 
mental grandeur  to  the  true  French  Gothic."  Inasmuch  as 
"no  really  Gothic  structure  has  been  erected  in  modern  times," 
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Professor  Moore  opined  that  "success  will  depend  upon  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  true  principles  of  Gothic  design  and  con- 
struction and  on  the  spirit  in  which  the  work  is  conducted." 
On  this  Bishop  Satterlee's  comment  is:  "It  seems  to  me  that 
perhaps  there  ought  to  be  a  little  more  latitude  than  Professor 
Moore  has  set  forth,  and  that  it  might  be  a  mistake  to  confine 
the  style  of  architecture  too  much  to  the  French  and  the  first 
period  of  Early  English."  l 

On  the  5th  of  May  the  advisory  committee  met  at  Bishop 
Satterlee's  house;  and  probably  then  Charles  McKim  took 
issue  with  the  Gothic  restriction.  In  a  confidential  letter  to  "my 
dear  Daniel,"  on  June  6,  McKim  expresses  himself  as 

somewhat  surprised  by  your  seeming  departure  to  the  clerical 
view; 2  nor  can  I  understand  your  statement  that  whereas  the 
work  of  the  Government  should  be  classic  in  style,  that  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  cannot  be  expected  to  find  expression  in 
the  same  architecture ;  and  that  its  precedents  are  Gothic. 

I  should  say  that  an  examination  of  the  facts  disproves  this 
view.  Most  of  the  churches  in  England  and  in  this  country, 
built  in  the  eighteenth  century  —  distinctly  Episcopal  churches 
—  were  in  the  style  of  the  Renaissance,  gradually  evolved  from 
the  Classic,  and  were  in  no  sense  a  revival,  such  as  the  Gothic 
and  Classic  revivals  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. 

Moreover,  the  Gothic  style  is  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  of  mediaeval  times,  while  the  Reformation  and  the 
Renaissance  were  phases  of  one  and  the  same  movement  in  the 
direction  of  freedom  from  the  canons  of  Medievalism.  The 
attempt  to  make  use  of  the  Gothic  in  the  present  day,  as  Pro- 
fessor Moore,  you  will  remember,  agreed,  can  only  be  one  of 

1  Letter,  Satterlee  to  Burnham,  April  4, 1906,  enclosing  copy  of  Professor 
Moore's  paper. 

2  Mr.  McKim  once  spoke  of  the  New  York  Cathedral,  St.  John  the  Di- 
vine, as  "ecclesiastical  Gothic  —  the  churchman's  idea  of  what  Gothic  is." 
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imitation,  not  in  the  spirit  of  the  age.  As  Ferguson  says,  "The 
great  lesson  we  have  yet  to  learn  before  progress  is  possible  is 
that  Archaeology  is  not  Architecture." 

I  do  hope  you  will  be  cautious  in  replying  to  Bishop  Satter- 
lee's  letter.  I  cannot  imagine  a  more  noble  opportunity  of 
crowning  the  great  site  of  the  Cathedral  with  a  building  which 
will  be  in  harmony  with  the  Classic  character  of  the  Capitol, 
while  conforming  to  the  traditions  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 
George  Washington  worshipped  in  Christ  Church,  Alexandria, 
a  building  based  on  Classic  principles  —  principles  capable 
of  the  broadest  development,  applicable  to  all  time  and  in  con- 
formity with  the  traditions  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  Do,  for 
Heaven's  sake,  let  us  stick  to  our  traditions ! 

To  this  characteristic  outpouring  of  faith  and  fact,  the 
answer  was : 

June  12,  1906 

My  dear  Charles:  I  can  hardly  agree  with  you  that  such 
building  as  was  done  by  the  Episcopal  Church  during  a  short 
period  in  George  Third's  reign,  using  the  Renaissance  style, 
forms  a  precedent  for  the  continuance  of  it.  The  facts  are  that 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation  and  for  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  thereafter,  the  people  worshipped  in  Gothic  and  old 
Norman  structures,  to  which  they  were  then  and  still  are  very 
deeply  attached.  I  don't  refer  to  the  Dissenters. 

Will  you  tell  me  where  to  find  the  illustration  of  one  English 
Renaissance  church  which  you  consider  beautiful? 

The  answer  came  quickly : 

June  18,  1906 

My  dear  Daniel:  I  have  received  your  letter  of  June  12th 
on  returning  to  town  to-day,  and,  in  reply,  we  will  both  agree, 
I  think,  that  the  history  of  the  buildings  constructed  by  the 
Established  Church  of  England  in  the  seventeenth  and  eight- 
eenth centuries  is,  with  some  few  exceptions,  one  of  the  em- 
ployment of  Classic  formulas.  In  our  own  country  these  tradi- 
tions descended  to  us  without  exception. 

The  fact  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation  and  for 
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a  hundred  and  fifty  years  thereafter,  people  worshipped  in 
Gothic  and  Norman  structures,  and  that  they  are  still  attached 
to  these,  is,  as  you  say,  true ;  but  it  is  also  true,  that  the  Gothic 
and  Norman  buildings  were  buildings  designed  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  service,  and  that  the  buildings  erected  under  Epis- 
copal rule  have  almost  invariably,  up  to  the  time  of  the  so- 
called  Gothic  revival,  been  Classic  in  form. 

The  two  great  figures  of  the  Classic  revival  in  England  — 
Inigo  Jones  and  Christopher  Wren  —  stand  for  so  many  beau- 
tiful Renaissance  churches,  that  I  am  at  a  loss  to  answer  your 
question,  and  refer  you  to  Birch,  on  "The  Churches  of  the  17th 
and  18th  Centuries  in  England." 

To  be  more  specific,  I  quote  from  Ferguson:  "The  great  fire 
of  London,  in  1666,  gave  him  (Wren)  an  opportunity  of  re- 
building St.  Paul's,  the  largest  and  finest  Protestant  cathedral 
in  the  world,  and  some  fifty  other  churches." 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  importance  of  adherence  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  Classic  composition  was  never  more  illustrated  than 
in  this  particular  instance ;  and  I  should  like  to  repeat  the  con- 
viction which  we  all  share  here,1  contained  in  the  next  to  the 
last  paragraph  of  my  letter  of  June  6th,  that  a  noble  oppor- 
tunity is  here  presented  of  crowning  the  site  of  the  Washington 
Cathedral  with  a  building  which  will  be  in  harmony  with  the 
Classic  character  of  the  Capitol,  while  conforming  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

After  all,  we  are  referring,  not  so  much  to  particular  build- 
ings, as  to  the  adoption  of  a  style  of  architecture  appropriate  to  the 
age,  in  which  I  supposed  we  fully  concurred. 

For  one,  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  subscribe  to  any 
departure  into  Mediaeval  Gothic. 

Of  course,  I  am  writing  to  you  confidentially,  as  one  fellow  to 
another,  and  feel  that  you  will  not  misunderstand  me. 

Faithfully  yours  Charles  F.  MgKim 

1  The  "we"  refers  particularly  to  William  R.  Mead,  Stanford  White, 
and  William  M.  Kendall.  Mr.  Mead  told  me  that  he  suggested  to  Mr.  Mc- 
Kim  that  whatever  of  Gothic  the  Episcopal  Church  has,  it  inherited  from 
the  Roman  Catholics;  its  own  early  buildings  by  Inigo  Jones  and  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  were  based  on  Classic  traditions. 
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June  20,  1906 

My  dear  Charles:  I  have  yours  of  June  eighteenth.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  first  page  you  quote  from  Ferguson,  but  I 
know  you  do  not  agree  with  him,  although  you  use  him  as  an 
authority.  You  do  not  consider  St.  Paul's  as  a  great  piece  of 
work  by  any  means,  any  more  than  I  do.  It  is  just  about  as 
"tough"  on  the  inside  as  it  could  be  made  and  the  outside  is 
imposing  because  of  size,  but  is  not  a  beautiful  piece  of  work, 
although  the  dome  is  excellent  in  shape;  but  the  principal  thing 
that  Ferguson  says  I  do  not  agree  with,  "That  it  is  the  finest 
Protestant  cathedral." 

I  think  many  of  the  Gothic  English  churches  are  far  more 
beautiful.  I  mean  many  of  the  old  English  churches  which  are 
now  Protestant  cathedrals.  In  any  case  I  do  not  think  the 
traditions  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  England  is  the  Classic 
work,  although  this  Classic  work  in  England  is  one  of  its 
traditions.  It  is  by  no  means  the  sole  one  and  it  is  by  no  means 
the  one  which  seems  to  accord  most  thoroughly  with  the  lives  of 
the  people. 

I  have  not  been  making  an  argument  in  favor  of  Gothic  over 
Classic.  I  have  been  writing  to  you  solely  in  regard  to  the  use 
by  the  people  of  architecture  with  which  they  have  compara- 
tively little  sympathy. 

You  may  be  sure  that  what  you  wrile  me  stops  where  it  is 
and  is  not  to  be  quoted  under  any  circumstances. 

I  have  just  received  a  circular  letter  *  from  the  Bishop  of 

1  Bishop  Satterlee's  letter  was  as  follows: 

Bishop's  House,  Thomas  Circle 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  13,  '06 

My  dear  Mr.  Burnham:  I  reported  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  the  opin- 
ion from  your  Advisory  Committee : 

First,  That  the  Cathedral  site  should  be  on  the  highest  ground  of  the 
Cathedral  Close,  and  showed  them  upon  the  relief  model  the  place  that  you 
indicated. 

Second,  That  in  your  judgment  it  would  be  unwise  to  have  any  competi- 
tion for  the  selection  of  an  architect,  and  that  you  recommended  that  the 
Cathedral  Chapter  should  select  the  man,  and  not  the  plan. 

Third,  That  your  Committee  was  divided  as  to  the  question  whether  the 
Classic  or  Gothic  architecture  would  be  the  better. 
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Washington  regarding  the  decision  of  his  committee.  I  will  let 
you  know  in  a  day  or  two  what  course  it  seems  best  to  follow. 
I  have  not  yet  replied  to  him. 

Yours  as  ever 

D.  H.  Burnham 


June  22,  1906 

My  dear  Daniel:  In  answer  to  your  letter  of  June  20th, 
just  received,  I  can  only  reiterate  my  entire  agreement  with 
Ferguson's  opinion  concerning  St.  Paul's;  namely,  that  "it  is 
the  finest  of  Protestant  cathedrals."  I  should  go  even  further, 
and  say  that  I  believe  it  to  be  the  finest  domed  church  since  St. 
Peter's,  and  even  the  superior  of  the  latter  in  external  ensemble. 

The  enlarged  photograph  of  St.  Paul's,  which,  for  many 
years,  has  hung  on  the  wall  of  my  room  at  the  office,  has  been  a 
source  of  constant  pleasure  and  admiration  to  me,  and  suffi- 
ciently testifies  to  the  sincerity  of  my  real  feelings  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

Your  position,  that  many  of  the  old  Gothic  English  churches 
are  far  more  beautiful  than  their  Classic  successors,  seems 
irrelevant  in  the  discussion  of  the  question  of  the  selection  of  a 
style  adapted  to  our  age. 

After  careful  consideration  of  this  opinion,  the  Cathedral  Chapter, 

First,  Approved  of  your  recommendation  that  the  Cathedral  should  be 
built  on  the  higher  ground,  without  determining  the  exact  situation. 

Second,  Without  taking  any  formal  action  they  were  strongly  influenced 
by  your  opinion  that  in  the  selection  of  an  architect,  the  first  consideration 
would  be  the  choice  of  a  man  and  not  a  plan. 

Third,  They  reaffirmed  their  former  decision  that  the  Cathedral  should  be 
Gothic  in  style. 

In  accordance  with  this  action  I  am  writing  to  each  one  of  your  Advisory 
Committee  to  ask  if  you  will  kindly  suggest  for  consideration  names  of 
architects  who,  in  your  judgment,  would  be  capable  of  building  the  kind  of 
Gothic  cathedral  we  need,  in  order  that  we  may  make  inquiries  during  the 
summer  and  report  to  the  Chapter  in  the  autumn. 

The  Chapter  desire  through  me  to  express  their  very  grateful  appreciation 
of  the  unselfish  and  valuable  work  that  you  have  already  done  for  us,  and 
express  the  hope  that  we  may  have  the  privilege  of  your  continued  coopera- 
tion. Faithfully  yours 

Henry  Y.  Satterlee 

Bishop  of  Washington 
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Referring  to  the  history  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  I  note  that 
you  admit  that  "this  Classic  work  in  England  is  one  of  its 
traditions,"  and  cannot  understand,  for  a  moment,  how  you 
can  believe  that  the  forms  developed  in  mediaeval  times,  and 
in  accord  with  the  life  of  that  epoch,  can  "accord  most  thor- 
oughly with  the  lives  of  the  people"  of  to-day. 

However,  I  have  shot  my  bolt,  and  have  said  my  say. 

The  circular  letter  from  the  Bishop  of  Washington,  received 
a  week  ago,  affirms  their  position,  and  leaves  me  no  alternative, 
so  far  as  I  can  see,  but  to  retire  gracefully  from  my  place  on  the 
Advisory  Board.  Mind  you,  I  have  n't  a  particle  of  feeling 
about  it,  but  on  the  other  hand  one  of  relief.  The  service  was 
purely  a  labor  of  love  and  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  me.  My 
only  sorrow  is  ever  to  have  to  disagree  with  you.  Since  my 
position  will  have  to  be  explained  to  the  Bishop,  by  all  means 
make  any  use  of  my  correspondence  that  you  like. 

As  Mr.  Low  used  to  say,  while  we  were  building  Columbia 
College,  "a  man  can  always  give  up  everything  in  an  argument 
but  the  essence"  The  "essence"  here  is  a  question  of  principle 
and  conviction  with  me,  to  which  I  feel  that  I  must  adhere. 

Faithfully  yours 

Charles  F.  McKim 


On  June  25  Mr.  Burnham  wrote  to  Bishop  Satterlee : 

My  dear  Bishop:  I  have  delayed  answering  your  letter  of 
the  thirteenth,  because  I  have  been  in  a  quandary  in  regard  to 
the  style  and  also  in  regard  to  the  selection  of  an  architect. 

I  believe  that  Mr.  McKim  is  entirely  right  and  that  the 
style  of  the  cathedral  should  be  Classic  Renaissance.  I  have 
come  to  this  conclusion  because  it  is  undoubtedly  the  best  one 
for  the  city  of  Washington.  A  great  cathedral  founded  upon 
Classic  motives  will  harmonize  with  the  Government  buildings, 
which  cannot  be  the  case  if  Gothic  architecture  is  used. 

Does  not  the  Chapter  owe  a  higher  duty  in  this  regard,  and 
should  not  the  Church  do  that  which  is  best  for  the  general 
results  in  Washington? 

It  is  perhaps  true  that  most  people  love  Gothic  work,  but 
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that  does  not  seem  to  be  reason  enough  for  a  choice  when  there 
is  such  an  opportunity  for  securing  the  best  public  order.  In 
this  country  we  need  correction  of  our  tendency  to  settle  things 
on  the  basis  of  our  own  private  feelings.  We  have  not  yet  been 
ready  enough  to  do  what  seems  our  public  duty  when  it  inter- 
feres with  our  private  leanings.  Might  not  this  cathedral  be 
made  an  object  lesson? 

You  will  undoubtedly  agree  with  me  that  Gothic  architec- 
ture could  not  have  been  properly  chosen  by  us  for  the  Gov- 
ernment buildings,  and  that  the  selection  we  made  in  our  report 
was  the  correct  one.1  This  being  the  case,  the  mere  fact  that 
Church  and  State  are  legally  separated  in  this  country  does  not 
change  the  real  quality  of  the  Church  itself.  If  anything  it 
places  it  upon  a  still  higher  level  and  the  Cathedral  in  Washing- 
ton will  be  a  Government  building. 

I  know  of  but  one  man  who  would  be  likely  to  do  the  Cathe- 
dral in  the  right  spirit,  although  undoubtedly  there  are  many 
others.  I  speak  of  Edward  Bennett,  who  is  now  in  California 
laying  out  the  San  Francisco  plan  accurately.  He  was  my 
assistant  in  that  work  and  other  things.  He  has  a  deep  and 
reverent  spirit,  is  a  highly  trained  designer  and  draughtsman  — 
a  poet  with  his  feet  on  the  earth.  I  think  he  is  about  thirty-two 
years  old.2  I  cannot  recommend  any  man  in  large  practice. 
The  training  of  such  an  one  would  preclude  his  abandonment  of 
himself  to  this  great  problem.  The  habits  of  a  lifetime  cannot 
be  changed.  I  would  not  think  of  any  old,  or  elderly  man.  Pro- 
fessor Moore  says  truly  that  there  has  been  no  Gothic  for 
several  centuries :  this  means  that  there  are  no  trained  Gothic 
designers,  who  have  proven  themselves  by  their  executed 
works. 

To  sum  up :  all  of  us  who  are  loaded  with  business  have  gone 
too  far  afield  to  permit  of  our  getting  back  to  good  Gothic 

1  57th  Congress,  1st  Session,  Senate  Report,  No.  166;  Improvement  of  the 
Park  System  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

2  A  copy  of  this  letter  was  sent  to  Charles  McKim,  with  the  statement 
that  in  case  of  the  selection  of  Mr.  Bennett  he  would  have  to  leave  Mr. 
Burnham's  employment,  as  the  latter  did  not  feel  he  could  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  building  "because  I  am  the  Bishop's  adviser  in  the  matter." 
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thinking.    If  the  style  be  Renaissance,  then  there  will  be  a 
wider  field  to  choose  from. 

Doing  small  gems  is  no  proof  that  the  same  man  could  handle 
monumental  work;  but  on  the  contrary  experience  has  shown 
that  the  sort  of  architect  who  does  the  gems  never  succeeds  in 
large  things. 

This  letter  reached  Washington  after  Bishop  Satterlee  had 
sailed  for  Europe  —  driven  to  the  German  baths  by  overwork. 
So  the  epistle  went  to  the  Committee  of  the  Chapter  on  the 
Cathedral.  In  a  letter  from  Northeast  Harbor,  Maine,  dated 
August  21,  the  bishop  says: 

My  dear  Mr.  Burnham  :  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  Washington  Cathedral,  I  reported  the  opinion 
which,  on  behalf  of  the  Advisory  Committee,  you  delivered  to 
me  on  May  fifth  last,  when  you  met  on  the  Cathedral  grounds, 
viz.: 

First :  that  the  best  site  for  the  Cathedral  would  be  upon  the 
higher  ground,  near  the  head  of  the  slope,  and  at  the  point 
which  you  marked  in  pencil  on  the  relief  map. 

Second:  that  your  Committee  strongly  advised  against  the 
kind  of  architectural  competition  we  had  proposed:  that,  in 
your  opinion,  the  paramount  consideration  was  the  personal- 
ity of  the  architect  —  his  religious  ideals,  his  creative  ability, 
architectural  skill,  culture  and  experience ;  his  business  capacity, 
accuracy,  economy,  promptness,  management.  I  handed  in  the 
report  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board,  before  the  members 
separated  for  the  summer. 

Since  its  adjournment,  some  of  the  members  have  said  to  me 
that  it  would  be  better  if  we  had  had  a  written  report  to  spread 
out  on  the  minutes.  And  I  am  now  writing  to  ask  you,  if  you 
will  kindly  send  me  a  brief  resume  of  what  you  said,  that  I  may 
hand  it  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board. 

Though  the  giving  up  of  an  architectural  competition  is  in 
the  face  of  what  I  myself  have  persistently  held  for  over  twenty 
years,  I  feel  so  strongly  the  cogency  of  the  reason  you  advanced, 
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that  a  new  perspective  has  been  opened  up  before  me,  and  I  am 
most  grateful  to  you  and  the  other  members  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  for  the  very  great  help  you  have  afforded  us. 
With  all  warmth  of  regard,  I  am 

Faithfully  yours 

Henry  Y.  Satterlee 
Bishop  of  Washington 


This  letter  the  bishop  followed  with  another,  dated  August 
27,  in  which  he  says: 

My  dear  Mr.  Burnham  :  I  owe  you  a  sincere  apology  for  not 
answering  your  letter,  or  even  mentioning  it,  in  my  note  of  last 
week.  My  excuse  is  that  I  had  sailed  for  Europe  when  it  was 
written  (June  25th) ;  that  it  was  sent  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Chapter  "on  the  Cathedral"  in  my  absence.  And  that  I  only 
received  it  from  them  to-day,  as  I  have  only  recently  returned 
from  Germany. 

We  have  read  it  with  deep  interest;  and  thank  you  for  cour- 
tesy in  setting  forth  so  clearly  and  forcibly  the  reasons  for 
building  the  Cathedral  in  the  Classic  Renaissance  style :  and  if 
we  still  hold  to  our  opinion,  against  the  great  weight  of  your 
own  and  Mr.  McKim's  architectural  authority,  it  is  because  the 
trustees  of  the  Cathedral  have  not  adopted  the  Gothic  without 
prolonged  consideration.  They  have  had  the  subject  contin- 
uously in  mind  since  1895. 

They  feel  the  force  and  weight  of  the  fact  that  in  the  Capital 
of  the  country  the  Government  has  adopted  the  Classic  archi- 
tecture for  all  its  buildings.  Another  consideration  has  been 
peculiarly  enhanced  by  the  remarkable  report  of  your  Park 
Commission;  but  in  the  building  of  a  Cathedral  there  is  another 
consideration  which  surpasses  even  that  of  Monumental  Unity. 

First,  last,  and  always,  a  Cathedral  is  a  house  of  prayer  for 
all  people.  That  is  our  Lord's  own  description  of  a  church  as 
given  in  the  gospels;  and  experience  has  plainly  shown  that 
the  Gothic  is  the  distinctively  religious  and  Christian  style  of 
architecture  which,  among  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  has 
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always  inspired  prayer  and  devotional  feeling.  We  also  believe 
that,  if  the  Cathedral  is  Gothic,  the  contrast  between  it  and  the 
magnificent  Classic  buildings  of  Washington  will  be  no  loss,  but 
a  positive  gain  in  effect. 
With  all  warmth  of  regard,  I  am 

Faithfully  yours 

Henry  Y.  Satterlee 


Copies  of  these  two  "very  interesting  letters"  Mr.  Burnham 
sent  to  Charles  McKim,  who  had  sailed  for  Europe  on  August  1. 

On  November  26  Bishop  Satterlee  wrote  Mr.  Burnham  that 
George  F.  Bodley,  of  London,  and  Henry  Vaughan,  of  Boston, 
had  been  appointed  associate  architects  for  preliminary  plans 
for  Washington  Cathedral,  which  announcement  called  forth 
the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Burnham: 

Chicago,  November  28,  1906 

My  dear  Bishop:  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  letter  of 
November  twenty-sixth. 

I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  recognize  that  the  committee  has 
decided  to  build  on  the  higher  site.  I  am  extremely  sorry  to 
learn  that  the  Chapter  has  taken  the  inferior  course  of  appoint- 
ing two  distinguished  architects,  instead  of  one  man  of  genius. 
This  will  surely  result  in  a  cold  and  unsatisfactory  building. 

Gothic  having  been  determined  upon,  Professor  Moore's 
analysis,  submitted  last  spring,  should  be  followed.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Gothic  he  mentioned  is  far  more  beautiful  than 
any  other.  The  late  Gothic  is  extremely  stiff  and  inexpressive 
and  should  not  be  countenanced.  I  say  this  after  a  very  careful 
examination  of  the  principal  Gothic  cathedrals  of  France  and 
England  last  winter. 

There  has  been  no  Gothic  work  done  in  the  last  two  centuries. 
What  has  been  so  called  is  not  Gothic  in  any  sense,  and  I  still 
strongly  advise  the  committee,  after  having  received  the 
sketches  which  they  have  employed  the  two  architects  to 
produce,  to  find  a  young  man  of  genius  who  can  live  with  this 
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job  and  make  it  his  exclusive  life-work.  By  this  means,  and  by 
this  means  only,  can  you  hope  to  obtain  a  great  monument 
founded  upon  strong,  initial  poetic  feeling.  I  repeat  emphati- 
cally that  your  present  course  will  produce  a  compromise  be- 
tween the  two  men  employed,  and  unless  the  great  French 
period  be  adhered  to  the  work  will  be  a  failure.  I  write  this  to 
you,  not  as  a  reply  to  the  committee,  but  because  of  my  per- 
sonal attachment  to  yourself,  formed  very  quickly  at  our 
meetings  in  Washington. 
There  is  no  charge  for  travelling  expenses  or  hotel  services. 
Yours  with  respect 

D.  H.  Burnham 

P.S.  You  realize  without  my  saying  it,  that  I  could  not, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  have  to  do  with  the  designing  of  a 
cathedral,  and  that,  therefore,  my  advice  is  dictated  by  a  sense 
of  your  best  interest.  D.  H.  B. 

On  November  29  Mr.  Vaughan  (whose  name  stood  first  be- 
cause he  was  ranked  as  an  American  architect,  although  he  had 
been  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Bodley)  and  his  principal  appeared  in 
Washington  to  submit  sketches.1  Mr.  Bodley  sailed  for  Eng- 
land on  December  5,  having  been  in  America  only  about  one 
week.  While  the  bishop  was  pleased  with  the  sketches,  he 
ventured  to  hint  to  Mr.  Bodley  that  Washington  Cathedral 
would  ultimately  become  "the  representative  cathedral  of 
our  own  church  in  the  capital  of  the  country";  and  that 
"the  time  is  not  yet,  but  is  bound  to  come  at  some  future 
day,  when  we  must  have  archbishoprics  in  America,"  pro- 
vision for  which  event  had  been  made  in  "the  constitution 
of  the  Chapter."   Also  he  looked  forward  to  the  time  when 

1  In  1906  Mr.  Bodley  was  commissioned  to  design  both  the  Washington 
and  the  San  Francisco  Cathedrals,  as  well  as  one  in  India.  He  had  never 
designed  a  cathedral,  and  his  best  work  had  been  done  several  years  before 
his  American  commissions.  See  Journal  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  February  19,  1910,  p.  330. 
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Presbyterians,  Congregationalists,  Methodists,  Baptists,  Quak- 
ers, etc.  (who  "in  bygone  centuries  had  separated  from  the 
Church  of  England,  because  in  those  days,  the  Church  of 
England  was  not  wise  enough  to  recognize  their  deeply  religious 
character  and  treated  them  as  it  treated  John  Bunyan,  George 
Fox,  Thomas  Brown,  Robert  Cartwright,  John  Wesley,  and 
others  from  whom  these  religious  bodies  have  descended") 
might  come  back  into  the  fold.  He  therefore  suggested  that 
the  stained-glass  windows  of  the  aisles  "might  represent  some 
intensely  interesting  and  religious  scenes  of  American  history." 
He  suggested  Washington  reading  the  burial  service  over  Gen- 
eral Braddock's  forest  grave,  the  baptism  of  Pocahontas  and 
other  scenes  "  dear  to  the  hearts  of  Puritans,  Presbyterians,  and 
Methodists,"  as  a  means  of  making  the  Cathedral" not  only 
religious,  but  also  National."  1 

Mr.  Bodley  demurred  at  stained-glass  Washingtons  and 
Pocahontases,  because  modern  costumes  look  so  bad  in  stained 
glass,  and  the  modern  character  would  not  assimilate  with  the 
others  they  would  want;  and  he  suggested  statues  or  carved 
panels  of  historical  figures.  Later  Mr.  Bodley  wrote  the  bishop : 
"The  keynote  of  the  whole  thing  is  yours.  You  gave  the  in- 
spiration, though,  as  you  say,  it  is  pleasant  to  think  we  have 
worked  together."  This  was  in  reply  to  many  suggestions  of 
symbolism  in  the  towers.  Then  in  April  came  Mr.  Bodley's 
and  Mr.  Vaughan's  report,  which  called  forth  this  approval: 
"The  report  shows  that  we  have  the  same  ideal,  and  that  the 
architects,  Bishop,  and  Chapter  unite  in  one  hope  and  one 
aspiration  that  Washington  Cathedral  may  breathe  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  triumph  of  the  Christian  Faith."  In  June  Mr. 
1  Satterlee  to  Bodley,  in  A  M aster-Builder,  p.  427. 
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Bodley's  plans  came,  and  with  them  Mr.  Vaughan  to  explain 
them.  To  the  bishop  they  were  "a  revelation";  nevertheless 
he  thought  the  west  towers  low  and  the  choir  not  raised  high 
enough.  He  thought,  too,  that  the  red  stone  selected  was 
entirely  too  dark,  and  preferred  the  shade  of  stone  shown  in 
the  water-color  sketches  which  were  "close  to  the  color  of  the 
Alhambra." 

The  bishop  was  not  the  first,  nor  the  last,  person  to  be 
carried  away  by  a  water-color  perspective,  and  to  imagine  that 
the  completed  structure  would  produce  the  same  effect  as  the 
rendering.  However,  on  June  18  the  plans  were  accepted,  and 
on  the  same  day  the  bishop  wrote  to  each  member  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  this  letter : 


My  dear  Sir:  The  Cathedral  Chapter  and  myself  can  never 
be  sufficiently  grateful  to  you  for  the  very  valuable  help  that 
you  gave  us  as  our  Advisory  Committee. 

Your  advice  regarding  the  proper  site  of  the  Cathedral  has 
been  followed  by  us  strictly,  and  we  have  reason  to  see  now,  if 
never  before,  the  profound  wisdom  in  the  choice. 

If  there  have  been  differences  between  us  regarding  the 
architectural  style,  it  is  because  from  the  very  beginning  the 
foregone  conclusion  was  that  the  Cathedral  should  be  Gothic. 

I  am  herewith  sending  you  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  Archi- 
tects who  were  chosen  to  prepare  a  design,  and  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  that  design  has  met  our  ideal  in  every  way,  so  com- 
pletely, that  it  has  been  unanimously  accepted  by  the  Bishop, 
the  Cathedral  Chapter,  and  also  unanimously  approved  by  the 
Cathedral  Council  or  larger  Chapter. 

I  am  sending  you  photographs  of  the  exterior  and  interior 
of  the  proposed  Washington  Cathedral  and  beg  your  acceptance 
of  them. 

Gratefully  yours 

H.  Y.  Satterlee 
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To  this  Mr.  Burnham  made  reply: 

Chicago,  July  27,  1907 

Dear  Bishop:  The  design  of  the  Washington  Cathedral,  as 
it  appears  in  the  drawings  and  text  of  an  article  in  the  July 
number  of  the  "  Inland  Architect,"  has  deeply  disappointed  me. 
While  I  could  not  at  my  age  become  a  Gothic  architect,  and 
would  not  attempt  it,  still  I  feel  that  I  ought  to  say  to  you  that 
a  close  study  of  the  cathedrals  of  England  and  France  during 
April,  May,  and  June  of  this  year  has  forced  upon  me  certain 
conclusions  which  I  believe  should  be  fundamental  in  the  de- 
signing of  a  Gothic  monument. 

If  you  will  go  over  the  ground  as  I  have  done,  taking  with 
you  some  highly  trained  American  Gothic  scholar,  I  feel  sure 
that  you  will  arrive  at  the  same  conclusions. 

No  citizen  can  fail  to  be  concerned  when  a  great  monument  is 
to  be  built  in  the  National  Capital.  Moreover,  I  deeply  wish 
that  your  building  may,  for  your  own  sake,  take  its  place  with 
the  noblest  work  of  man's  hands. 

Can  you  not  let  the  designing  rest  on  its  oars  and  once  more 
re-study  the  whole  subject?  Charles  H.  Moore  should  be  with 
you.  No  one  else  begins  to  have  the  thorough  command  of  the 
subject  that  he  has.  He  possesses  a  perfectly  clear,  scholarly 
intellect,  and  he  knows  every  cathedral  in  the  world.  He  is, 
moreover,  a  most  sincere  man,  placed  in  life  so  that  his  interest 
in  this  subject  cannot  be  a  personal  one  in  any  respect.  This 
suggestion  is  made  without  the  slightest  intimation  to  or  from 
him.  It  represents  what  I  am  confident  is  your  deepest  interest. 

I  had  two  good  scholars  with  me  and  we  carried  the  American, 
English,  and  French  authorities.  We  travelled  by  automobile, 
deliberately,  from  cathedral  to  cathedral,  using  the  entire  time 
on  them.  My  first  visit  to  a  number  of  them  was,  as  you  know, 
made  in  1906.  It  awakened  in  me  little  more  than  general 
appreciation,  but  this  last  journey  has  been  an  eye-opener,  and 
I  have  come  home  feeling  that  the  architects  of  Chartres, 
Amiens,  and  Notre  Dame  were  among  the  greatest  artists  that 
ever  lived.  I  often  wished  you  were  with  me  and  I  now  beg 
and  implore  you  to  go  over  as  soon  as  you  can  in  order  that  you 
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may  be  able  to  carry  into  effect  the  impression  you  will  in- 
evitably receive.  I  am  sure  you  will  soon  feel  as  I  do  if  you  go 
with  a  ripe  Gothic  scholar  who  is,  first  of  all,  and  all  the  time,  a 
logician. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  Englishman  can  possibly  do  justice 
to  the  French  Gothic  designers,  but  our  American  scholars,  who 
are  the  closest  architectural  thinkers  of  the  day,  are  broad- 
minded  and  ready  to  see  the  best,  no  matter  where  they  find  it. 
This  state  of  mind  is  seldom  to  be  found  abroad. 

Yours  very  sincerely 

D.  H.  BURNHAM 

Bishop  Satterlee  replied  from  Cazenovia,  New  York,  on 
August  13: 

My  dear  Mr.  Burnham  :  I  have  read  and  re-read  your  letter 
with  the  deepest  interest  and  want  to  thank  you  with  all  my 
heart  for  your  generous  sympathy  in  the  Cathedral  of  Washing- 
ton, and  the  kind  suggestions  which  you  have  made  regarding 
it.  I  appreciate  also  the  great  responsibility  that  is  resting  upon 
us  in  building  a  Cathedral  in  the  Capital  of  the  country. 

But  I  am  afraid  that  we  have  now  gone  too  far  to  retrace 
our  steps,  for  the  Cathedral  designs  have  been  carefully  con- 
sidered. We  have  thought  of  little  else  during  the  past  year, 
the  architects  met  the  Bishop  and  Chapter  in  prolonged  con- 
ferences, I  myself  suggested,  nearly  a  year  ago,  all  the  points 
which  I  wished  to  have  especially  considered;  and  finally  the 
designs  were  accepted  unanimously  both  by  the  Chapter  and 
the  greater  Chapter  of  the  Cathedral. 

There  has  not  been  a  dissenting  voice.  I  realize  all  you  say 
about  the  grandeur  of  the  French  Cathedrals;  but  if  they  are 
superior  in  some  points  to  those  of  England,  it  always  has 
seemed  to  me  that  they  are  inferior  in  others.  The  proportion 
of  parts  is  different  and  has  always  been  to  my  mind  less  de- 
votional on  the  whole  for  religious  purposes;  and  this  religious 
idea  that  the  Cathedral  should  be  a  witness  for  the  triumph  of 
the  Christian  Faith  in  the  ascended  and  reigning  Christ  has 
been  our  ruling  thought. 
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I  am  sorry  that  you  did  not  receive  the  plans  and  report 
of  the  Architects  when  I  sent  them  the  beginning  of  last  June; 
I  wrote  to  Washington  and  found  that  my  secretary  had  over- 
looked my  directions  and  had  not  forwarded  them  until  about 
three  weeks  ago. 

With  all  warmth  of  regard,  believe  me,  my  dear  Mr.  Burn- 
ham, 

Ever  faithfully  yours 

Henry  Y.  Satterlee 


Mr.  Bodley  died  on  October  21, 1907.  The  verdict  of  his  con- 
temporaries is  summed  up  by  Edward  Warren,  in  a  paper  read 
before  the  Royal  Institute:  "He  was  a  pioneer,  and  if  he  sur- 
vived his  period  and  ignored  the  current  phases  of  his  later 
days,  we  can  accept  him  gladly  as  such  and  recognize  the  steady 
purpose  and  fine  achievements  of  his  long  and  honorable  ca- 
reer." Had  Mr.  Bodley  lived,  and  had  he  been  able  to  carry 
out  his  own  ideas  of  color  and  sumptuousness  in  the  face  of 
opposition,  he  might  have  achieved  on  a  large  scale  a  success 
comparable  with  that  he  won  in  his  smaller  churches.  On 
November  5  the  Bodley  executors  cabled  a  request  to  await  their 
letter  before  coming  to  any  decision  about  the  Cathedral.  The 
letter  represented  that  Mr.  Cecil  Hare  and  the  Bodley  execu- 
tors desired  to  continue  the  work.  The  answer  was  that  "the 
arrangement  with  Messrs.  Bodley  and  Vaughan  had  expired, 
the  work  for  which  they  were  employed  having  been  accom- 
plished." Assurance  was  given  that  the  plans  were  most  satis- 
factory and  that  the  Chapter  felt  that  "this  will  be  the  most 
beautiful  cathedral  on  the  American  continent." 

Bishop  Satterlee  died  on  Washington's  birthday,  1908,  and 
was  buried  in  the  Little  Sanctuary,  where  the  body  will  rest 
until  the  cathedral  is  ready  to  receive  it  beneath  the  Jerusalem 
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Altar,  which  will  be  his  tomb.  Mr.  Vaughan  died  and  is  also 
buried  in  the  Little  Sanctuary.  Meantime  no  architect  has 
been  selected  to  go  on  with  the  work. 

Mr.  McKim's  objections  to  the  use  of  Gothic  architecture 
for  a  cathedral  in  Washington  were  by  no  means  due  to  lack 
of  admiration  for  the  great  cathedrals  of  Europe.  While  a 
student  in  Paris  he  and  a  group  of  fellow-students  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  Chartres,  carrying  with  them  a  copy  of  James 
Russell  Lowell's  poem,  "The  Cathedral,"  then  just  published. 
Climbing  into  one  of  the  cathedral  towers,  they  read  the  poem. 
After  McKim's  return  he  happened  to  see  Mr.  Lowell  in  a 
hotel  dining-room;  with  the  audacious  modesty  of  youth  he 
introduced  himself  to  the  poet  and  told  him  of  the  Chartres 
incident.  "Ah,  yes,"  said  Mr.  Lowell,  with  enigmatic  suavity, 
"we  poets  sing  of  cathedrals;  you  architects  build  them!" 
Mr.  McKim  felt  vehemently  that  it  is  as  impossible  to  revive 
the  architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages  as  it  is  to  revive  the  spirit 
and  the  habits  of  those  times. 

To  Mr.  Burnham  the  Gothic  appealed  as  archaeology;  and 
its  mysteries  touched  chords  in  his  own  mystical  temperament. 
But  when  the  question  arose  as  to  the  suitability  of  the  Gothic 
for  a  cathedral  in  Washington,  he  was  at  one  with  his  colleague, 
McKim.  The  dome  of  St.  Peter's,  towering  over  the  multi- 
tude of  lesser  domes  in  Rome,  the  majesty  of  the  plaza  with 
its  colonnade  and  fountains,  always  impressed  him  as  the  con- 
stituent parts  of  a  great  entity.  In  like  manner  he  felt  the 
serene  majesty  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren's  dome  of  St.  Paul's, 
with  its  outreaching  smaller  domes,  centring  the  vast  city  of 
London,  and  representing  visibly  the  heart  and  soul  of  Britain 
—  the  sepulture  of  its  noblest  servants,  the  place  of  the  na- 
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tion's  mourning,  consecration,  and  rejoicing.  Especially  did 
he  recognize  the  fact  that  these  world-known  structures  archi- 
tecturally as  well  as  spiritually  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  cities 
whose  chief  ornament  they  are. 

Perhaps  Bishop  Lawrence  best  expressed  the  modern  con- 
ception of  the  cathedral  when  he  wrote: * 

The  cathedrals  of  Europe,  built  under  totally  different  con- 
ditions from  those  in  this  age  and  country,  stand  for  what  they 
have  been  and  are,  for  great  good  and  some  evil.  If,  however, 
we  American  churchmen  build  our  cathedrals  under  the  bond- 
age of  European  traditions,  we  shall  be  in  danger  of  making 
them  an  irksome  burden  upon  the  community,  and  a  cause 
not  of  good-will,  but  of  public  envy  and  of  atheism.  Lawful 
socialism  and  lawless  anarchy  look  with  critical  eye  upon  the 
use  of  people's  money,  and  even  a  holy  purpose  and  noble 
architecture  will  not  justify  extravagant  expenditure.  We 
will,  if  we  are  wise,  meet  one  of  the  tests  of  true  architecture, 
in  our  answer  to  the  question:  Will  the  cathedral  as  planned 
be  a  fitting  building  in  that  particular  city?  Does  it  so  adjust 
itself  to  the  traditions  and  customs  of  the  people  that,  while 
it  is  more  beautiful  than  other  buildings,  it  belongs  among 
them?  The  Lamp  of  Truth  will  not  shine  from  a  church  which 
thrusts  itself  upon  the  sight  of  the  people  and  demands  of 
them  admiration  because  of  its  cost  or  bigness  or  its  garish 
inconsistency  with  the  history  and  habits  of  the  people.  The 
true  architect  will  not  import  his  ground  plan  and  elevation 
wholesale  from  another  country,  or  even  a  neighboring  city, 
but  will  have  the  originality  to  build  a  church  which  fits  into 
that  city  and  that  city  only. 

The  apse  of  the  Washington  Cathedral  stands  out  strongly 
against  the  western  sky,  a  feature  in  the  landscape.  From  this 
small  fraction  of  a  great  whole,  from  its  mass  and  scale,  from 

1  The  American  Cathedral,  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  William  Lawrence,  bishop 
of  the  diocese  of  Massachusetts. 
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its  mouldings  and  traceries  and  enrichments,  those  learned  in 
matters  architectural  can  form  their  own  judgment  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  controversy;  while  persons  concerned  with  the 
effects  of  highly  organized,  intensive  religion  on  the  commu- 
nity will  watch  with  interest  the  development  of  the  cathedral 
idea  in  the  national  capital. 
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CHAPTER  XXII 

THE  AMERICAN  ACADEMY  IN  ROME 

1908 

THE  year  1908  opened  dolefully.  In  reply  to  New 
Year's  greetings,  McKim  from  a  sick-bed  dictated  a 
letter  he  was  not  able  to  sign,  in  which  he  sends  back 
"ten-fold  your  greetings,  with  good  wishes  for  this  year  and 
many  years  to  come."  A  few  days  later  he  sent  without  com- 
ment a  page  from  a  Washington  evening  paper  of  January 
14,  containing  a  series  of  articles  attacking  the  Washington 
plans,  which  are  stigmatized  as  "a  showy-sham,  the  concoc- 
tion of  a  sham  commission  —  so  Congress  characterized  the 
plans  of  the  so-called  Park  Commission."  The  ire  of  the  news- 
paper was  aroused  by  the  action  of  the  Washington  architects 
in  calling  a  meeting  to  further  the  improvement  project,  which 
action  the  journal  referred  to  as  an  attempt  "to  galvanize  into 
a  semblance  of  life  a  tasteless,  decadent,  enormously  expensive, 
utterly  impracticable  scheme  that,  as  Senator  Hale  says,  'fell 
absolutely  dead  the  moment  Senators  and  Representatives  be- 
gan to  examine  it.'  It  was  dead  in  1902,  and  it  is  dead  now." 
A  cartoon  by  Berryman  showed  the  "group  of  Lenotre-McKim 
tree-butchers  and  nature-butchers:  Architect  McKim,  Archi- 
tect Burnham,  Architect  Glenn  Brown,  Architect  Green, 
Architect  Hornblower,  Architect  Donn  on  their  way  with  axes 
to  make  a  clean-sweep,  as  they  proclaim,  of  all  the  grand  old 
trees  on  the  Mall.  They  are  costumed  in  architectural  straight 
lines.  Architect  McKim  heads  the  party.  He  is  blowing  a  big 
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Architect  McKim,  Architect  Bur  nham,  Architect  Glenn  Brown,  A  rchitect   Green,   Architect 
II  ornj}  lower,  Architect   Donn. 
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The  group  of  tree-b\rt«hi-i"s  and  nature-butchers  depicted  above  are  represented  as  on  their  way  with  axes  to  make,  t 
'clean-sweep."  as  they  proclaim,  of  all  the  Brand  old  trees  on  tlx-  Mall.  They  are  costumed  on  architectural  straight  lln«». 
Architect  McKIro  heads  trie  party.  He  Vs  blowing  a  big  horn— hie  own.  Ho  also  has  a  big  head.  Architect  Donn  will  bg 
r*cogol*ed  by  his  loncelted  upturned  nose.  Jn  .the  rear  are  men  bearing  a  great  umber  ot  tubbed  trees  Intended  to 
replace  the  big  trees  destroyed 

For  further  particulars  inquire,  within: 
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horn  —  his  own.  He  also  has  a  big  head.  Architect  Donn  will 
be  recognized  by  his  conceited  upturned  nose.  In  the  rear  are 
men  bearing  a  great  number  of  tubbed  trees  intended  to  replace 
the  big  trees  destroyed.  For  further  particulars  inquire  within." 

Burnham  wrote  to  McKim: 

January  18,  1908 

My  dear  Charles:  I  am  delighted  this  morning  to  get  a 
fine  picture  of  you,  published  in  the  Washington  "Evening 
Star,"  under  date  of  January  14th.  I  presume  that  you  sent  it 
yourself.  I  shall  have  a  large  gilt  frame  made  for  it  and  hang 
it  up  with  care,  and  mention  it  in  my  will  "to  be  placed  in  the 
National  Hall  of  Fine  Arts,  when  I  die."  It  is  a  striking  likeness 
and  I  think  that  your  friends  will  feel  that  it  does  you  every 
justice.  Can  you  tell  me  who  the  artist  is?  The  text  is  partic- 
ularly gratifying.  It  is  so  sweet  and  discriminating.  It  ought 
to  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  any  one  engaged  in  public  work,  to 
gain  such  recognition  from  a  representative  paper  published 
at  the  capital. 

I  remain  with  great  respect,  etc. 


Frank  Millet  wrote: 

January  29,  1908 

Dear  Dan  :  Since  your  welcome  letter  reached  me  just  before 
New  Year's,  I  have  had  several  setbacks  and  one  particular 
trouble,  the  loss  of  my  first  and  best  friend,  my  mother.  You 
remember  her,  I  know.  She  was  one  of  the  real,  old  sort;  and 
not  only  by  her  family,  but  by  a  host  of  friends,  is  her  death 
lamented  and  her  unselfish  life  praised  and  commended.  I  will 
tell  you  some  time  what  she  did  to  make  others  happy,  for  this 
was  her  constant  endeavor. 

The  grip  has  had  me  in  its  clutches  for  several  weeks  and  has 
left  that  peculiar  depression  of  spirit  which  is  so  hard  to  bear. 
However,  I  am  never  blue  for  long,  for  I  won't  say  die,  and  will 
keep  at  my  work  as  hard  as  I  can. 

I  know  you  will  be  sorry  to  hear  that  Charles  Follen  is  in  a 
bad  way.   Indeed,  I  have  never  seen  him  so  bad  nervously. 
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He  is  now  in  Greenwich,  Connecticut,  in  a  sanitorium,  and  we 
hope  shortly  to  persuade  him  to  go  to  Bethel,  Maine.  ...  In 
consequence  of  his  disability  I  have  more  than  I  can  do  with 
the  Academy  and  the  Niagara  Committee,  and  very  often 
think  I  must  give  up  these  outside  things  or,  like  the  Scotch 
parson  at  golf,  "gie  up  the  mineestry."  I  find  it  impossible  to 
work  in  New  York,  and  now,  since  the  papers  have  got  on 
to  my  game  here,  I  am  bothered  to  death  in  Washington  also. 
How  you  stand  it  I  can't  see.  Energy?  Lord,  what  a  super- 
abundance of  it  you  have ! 

Yours  affectionately 

Frank 

To  McKim  Burnham  writes : 

Chicago,  February  10,  1908 

My  dear  Charles:  Why  do  you  not  write  oftener?  We 
should  draw  a  little  closer  together  as  we  get  along  in  years.  I 
need  a  word  from  you  now  and  then.  You  cannot  be  excused 
from  sending  it.  The  eyes  grow  old  and  the  brain  tired,  but  the 
heart  must  do  neither. 

The  grind  goes  on;  but  I  keep  my  hands  off  nowadays  and  let 
the  youngsters  go  to  it  in  the  arena,  while  I  sit  up  on  the  benches. 

Not  having  heard  from  McKim  for  some  time,  Burnham 
wrote  from  his  summer  home  at  Charlevoix,  Michigan: 

27  August,  1908 

My  dear  Charles  :  There  is  little  time  in  which  I  am  not 
thinking  of  you,  and  always  with  affection.  Since  we  met  both 
of  us  have  been  laid  up.  My  trouble  was  a  poisoned  foot,  that 
kept  me  on  my  back  for  three  months,  and  again  a  month  more 
in  a  hospital  to  get  over  an  operation.  I  am  now  in  this  north- 
ern neck  of  the  woods  for  a  time,  until  September  20th. 

While  we  cannot  expect  to  go  down  in  the  arena  again  with 
the  same  old  vigor,  I  feel  that  both  of  us  have  very  valuable 
work  to  do  —  perhaps  the  most  valuable  of  our  lives. 

I  am  especially  anxious  to  have  you  go  over  the  Chicago  Plan 
studies.  It  would  be  a  very  great  relief  to  me  to  know  that  you 
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deemed  them  good.   We  are  putting  the  work  in  print,  and 
Charles  Moore  is  editing  for  me.  We  always  talk  of  you. 

Can  you  come  out  and  stay  with  me  in  late  September  or 
early  October,  or  both?  If  you  will,  I  will  give  up  all  the  time 
and  we  will  golf  and  auto  and  sleep ;  and  you  will  be  with  a  man 
who  cares  very  much  for  you  and  who  cannot  get  along  without 
you. 

Yours  ever 

Dan 

Burnham  wrote  also  to  McKim's  partner,  William  R.  Mead: 

Sunday,  6  September,  1908 

Dear  Mead  :  I  have  recently  written  to  McKim  —  a  sort  of 
love  letter,  but  not  at  all  regarding  business.  Do  you  think  it 
would  be  wise  to  bring  up  some  Washington  matters  with  him? 
And  could  he  go  into  them  with  me?  They  relate  to  the  setting 
of  the  station  and  its  connection  with  the  Capitol  grounds. 

The  last  year  has  been  broken  by  a  long  confinement  in  my 
case  as  with  McKim.  I  am  getting  strong  and  fit  again,  but  no 
one  can  expect  after  sixty  to  be  just  what  he  was  before.  And 
yet  one  feels  the  onus  of  finishing  up  the  things  in  hand.  How 
are  you? 

On  October  29  Burnham  lunched  with  William  R.  Mead  in 
New  York  and  together  they  motored  to  Greenwich,  Connec- 
ticut, where  McKim  was  under  treatment.  They  were  met  by 
Miss  Margaret  McKim  and  there  was  a  brief  visit.  The  disease, 
hardening  of  the  arteries,  had  progressed  so  far  that  only  at 
intervals  came  flashes  of  the  old  interest  and  intelligence.  The 
command  of  memory  was  gone,  and  the  interview  was  sad  and 
depressing  to  Burnham. 

Two  days  later  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burnham,  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Albert  Wells,  embarked  on  the  Baltic  and  sailed  for  Liverpool. 
After  a  look  at  the  new  and  popular  housing  scheme  near  Liver- 
pool, known  as  "Sunlight  Village,"  the  party  went  on  to  Lon- 
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don,  where  they  were  met  by  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  and 
Frank  Foster,  of  the  Chicago  South  Parks  system.  The  entire 
party  made  study  trips  to  Bushy  Park,  Burnham  Beeches, 
and  Windsor  Great  Park,  and  then  went  over  to  Paris  to 
pursue  their  inspections  at  Saint-Germain,  Versailles,  and 
the  Luxembourg  Gardens.  Then  the  Burnham  party  made  a 
hasty  trip  to  Frankfort,  Jena,  and  Berlin;  and  December  16 
found  them  domiciled  at  the  Grand  Hotel  in  Rome,  where  they 
found  Mrs.  Judith  Johnson  and  Miss  Judith  Waller  of  Chi- 
cago. The  Diary  records: 

December  25.  Up  at  8.15  a.m.  Sent  telegram  to  T.  N.  Ely  at 
Paris  and  then  all  had  breakfast  in  our  rooms  —  two  Burn- 
hams,  two  Wellses,  and  two  Judys;  a  very  happy  time  of  it. 
"Molta  festa !"  the  Italian  salutation  of  all  the  servants.  Took 
carriages  and  went  through  the  Villa  Borghese.  Then  to  lunch 
in  our  rooms.  We  six  dined  in  the  hotel  and  heard  music  in  the 
sitting-room  afterwards.  Then  bridge.  Bed  at  1.30  a.m. 


The  next  day  Mr.  Ely  appeared;  and  then  began  a  series  of 
visits  to  the  American  Academy  in  Rome,  where  Mr.  Breck  was 
in  charge  as  the  director.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Breck  were  installed 
in  the  Villa  Mirafiore  and  there  were  daily  dinners  and  teas 
mingled  with  long  discussions  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  Academy 
in  view  of  McKim's  inability  to  go  on  with  the  work. 

The  New  Year  of  1909  found  the  Burnhams  lingering  in 
Rome  and  making  excursions  to  Frascati  and  Tivoli,  and  visit- 
ing at  the  Academy  with  the  hospitable  Brecks,  with  Theodore 
Ely  and  his  two  daughters,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  A.  B.  Abbott,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Thomas  Hastings,  the  Reams,  and  the  Wallers.  For 
guide  about  Rome  they  had  Professor  Jesse  Benedict  Carter, 
then  the  head  of  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies,  and 
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afterwards  director  of  the  combined  School  and  Academy.1 
Their  thirty-third  wedding  anniversary  was  spent  between 
Paris  and  London,  whither  they  proceeded  by  way  of  the 
Riviera.  In  London  they  visited  the  exhibition  of  the  works  of 
Augustus  Saint-Gaudens,  and  on  the  29th  they  sailed  for  home 
on  the  Celtic. 


The  American  Academy  in  Rome,  organized  in  1894,  the 
year  following  the  Chicago  Fair,  owes  its  success  to  the  frater- 
nal feelings  and  the  ambitions  for  American  art  then  engen- 
dered among  the  artists.  The  idea  originated  with  Charles 
McKim,  who  broached  it  to  his  partner,  William  R.  Mead,  and 
to  W.  M.  Kendall,  A.  W.  Lord,  and  W.  A.  Boring,  members  of  his 
office  force.  Together  the  four  formulated  the  plan,  and  then 
McKim  appealed  to  Burnham,  Saint-Gaudens,  French,  La 
Farge,  and  others,  who  were  drawn  in,  one  by  one.  Support 
meant  not  only  sympathy,  but  contributions  as  well;  and  dur- 
ing its  early  years  of  struggle  and  vicissitude  the  institution 
was  maintained  by  the  architects  and  their  personal  friends. 

Modelled  after  the  French  Academy  established  by  Colbert 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV,  the  new  institution  was  first  called 
"The  American  School  of  Architecture  in  Rome";  and  its  pur- 
pose was  to  enable  American  students  of  established  proficiency 
to  develop  their  powers  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  of 
direction  and  surroundings.  The  students,  selected  by  compe- 
tition, received  a  stipend  of  about  one  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

1  Dr.  Carter  was  director  of  the  School  of  Classical  Studies,  1907-12;  and 
director  of  the  Academy  from  1913  till  his  death,  July  20,  1917.  Frederic 
Crowninshield,  the  director  from  1909  till  1911,  died  September  11,  1918. 
The  present  director  is  Gorham  P.  Stevens.  The  other  directors  have  been 
Samuel  A.  B.  Abbott,  Austin  W.  Lord,  Will  S.  Aldrich,  George  W.  Breck, 
H.  Siddons  Mowbray,  and  Francis  D.  Millet. 
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The  school  having  given  promise  of  success  during  the 
first  three  years,  its  scope  was  widened  to  include  painting  and 
sculpture  and  thereby  the  basis  of  support  was  enlarged.  The 
name  was  changed  to  "The  American  Academy  in  Rome." 
After  a  short  sojourn  in  the  Palazzo  Torlonia,  the  school  se- 
cured the  Villa  dell'  Aurora,  situated  on  the  Pincian  Hill,  not 
far  from  the  superb  Villa  Medici,  the  home  of  the  French 
Academy.  Here  the  school  was  housed  during  the  time  of  Mr. 
Burnham's  first  and  second  visits  to  Rome.  The  grounds,  once 
a  part  of  the  Villa  Ludovisi,  and  laid  out  after  Lenotre's  designs, 
comprised  about  two  acres,  well  planted,  and  elevated  about 
twenty  feet  above  the  surrounding  streets. 

The  founders  of  the  Academy  were  convinced  that  it  was  of 
importance  to  the  development  of  art  in  America  that  students, 
before  entering  upon  their  professional  careers,  should  study 
thoroughly  and  upon  the  spot  typical  monuments  of  antiquity 
and  such  works  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  as  are  worthy  to  be 
ranked  with  them.  The  Greeks  were  the  greatest  artists  of 
antiquity;  and  the  reservoir  of  Greek  art  is  Rome,  where  "the 
noble  buildings  are  a  forest;  the  animals  of  bronze,  a  herd;  the 
statues,  a  population  of  marble."  During  the  Renaissance 
Rome  called  all  Italy  to  her  service,  "spread  upon  her  walls  in 
the  Vatican  Stanze  and  the  Sistine  Chapel  the  most  famous  of 
all  frescoes,  and  built  the  most  important  church  of  Christen- 
dom." Moreover,  Rome  is  the  centre  for  the  study  of  the  re- 
mains of  art  in  Sicily  and  Greece. 

Organized  under  a  New  York  charter,  the  Academy  felt  the 
need  of  a  national  charter  in  order  to  secure  the  same  recogni- 
tion from  the  Italian  Government  that  the  schools  of  other 
nations  were  enjoying.  A  bill  for  this  purpose  was  introduced  in 
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the  Senate  by  Senator  McMillan,  who  became  one  of  the  trus- 
tees ;  and  after  his  death  the  legislation  was  fathered  by  Sena- 
tor Wetmore,  of  Rhode  Island;  but  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives the  opposition  of  Mr.  Cannon1  delayed  action  until  1905, 
when  the  Academy  was  chartered  by  Congress,  Mr.  Burnham 
being  one  of  the  incorporators.  Villa  Mirafiore  was  occupied 
from  1904  until  1914,  when  the  School  removed  to  its  present 
location,  the  Villa  Aurelia,  a  property  bequeathed  by  Mrs. 
Heyland,  an  American  resident  in  Rome.  Villa  Aurelia  stands 
upon  the  summit  of  the  Janiculum,  the  highest  point  within 
Roman  walls;  and  from  its  terraces  one  sees  the  dome  of 
St.  Peter's,  and  the  entire  city  of  Rome,  from  Monte  Mario  to 
the  tombs  on  the  Appian  Way.  In  1912  the  School  of  Classical 
Studies  was  consolidated  with  the  Academy,  largely  at  the 
instance  of  the  late  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  who  gave  additional 
land  and  aided  with  the  new  buildings.  He  was  in  the  midst  of 
this  work  when  death  overtook  him. 

Of  the  little  group  who  founded  the  American  Academy  in 
Rome  and  who  supported  it  with  money  and  enthusiasm, 
C.  Grant  La  Farge  has  written:  "It  was  in  the  fertile  brain  of 
that  most  distinguished  ornament  of  American  architecture, 
Charles  F.  McKim,  that  the  idea  was  born;  under  his  fervor 
and  enthusiasm,  together  with  that  of  Daniel  Burnham,  it  took 
shape; to  their  unswerving  devotion  to  this  idea,  their  gifts  to  it 
of  time  and  money;  to  their  inspiring  example;  to  Frank  Mil- 
let's unselfish  service,  ending  only  in  his  tragic  death  in  that 

1  Speaker  Cannon's  opposition  was  based  on  the  erroneous  supposition 
that  a  national  charter  was  sought  for  the  purpose  of  securing  an  appro- 
priation from  Congress.  Having  been  assured  that  such  was  not  the  in- 
tention he  prepared  an  amendment  prohibiting  such  action,  and  then  per- 
mitted the  bill  to  pass  the  House. 
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very  service ;  and  to  the  adherence  of  such  others  as  La  Farge 
and  Saint-Gaudens,  now  gone,  Mowbray,  French,  and  Blash- 
field,  happily  still  with  us,  this  fruition  is  due.  Begun  by 
two  such  princes  of  architecture  as  McKim  and  Burnham,  it 
naturally  took  an  architectural  form,  but  the  rest  soon  fol- 
lowed." 

Possibly  no  service  rendered  by  Mr.  Burnham  to  American 
art  will  live  longer  or  produce  more  far-reaching  results  than 
will  his  labors  on  behalf  of  the  American  Academy  in  Rome. 

The  full  account  of  the  founding  of  the  school  has  yet  to  be 
written.  Some  of  the  difficulties  that  beset  the  project  of 
supporting  a  school  and  at  the  same  time  raising  an  endow- 
ment fund  of  one  million  dollars,  will  appear  in  the  corre- 
spondence.1 

The  first  letter  is  in  answer  to  an  appeal  from  McKim: 

Chicago,  May  7,  1894 
My  dear  Charles  :  I  sent  out  five  or  six  short  letters  to  men 
here  regarding  the  project  for  an  atelier  in  Rome.   Two  re- 
sponses have  come  in.    One  from  Glessner  and  one  from  Higin- 
botham,  both  agreeing  to  subscribe  one  hundred  dollars. 

I  called  together  the  men  named  in  your  letter,  with  whom 
you  said  you  had  communicated  direct,  namely,  the  architects 
you  know  here ;  Jenney ,  Adler,  and  Beman  responded.  They 
have  just  left  my  office. 

We  have  selected  about  twenty  men,  to  whom  we  will  go 
during  the  next  two  or  three  days,  each  of  the  architects 
charging  himself  with  a  given  number.  I  think  we  will  raise 
and  send  you  two  thousand  dollars  this  week. 

1  Some  idea  of  the  amount  of  thought  given  by  Mr.  McKim  may  be 
learned  from  his  daily  letters  to  Charles  Moore,  then  secretary  of  the  Acad- 
emy. The  correspondence,  including  the  Senate  act,  with  Mr.  Cannon's 
autographic  amendments,  is  in  the  manuscript  division  of  the  Library  of 
Congress. 
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May  29,  1894 

My  dear  Charles:  I  saw  Ellsworth  just  now.  He  has  sub- 
scribed to  the  Roman  fund,  and  is  very  much  pleased  to  do  it. 
He  will  send  a  check  to-day,  which  I  will  forward.  I  will  push 
the  rest  of  the  subscriptions. 

Chicago,  June  8,  1894 

Dear  Charles  :  I  herewith  enclose  you  another  one  hundred 
dollar  check,  to  be  applied  to  the  atelier  fund.  This  one  is  sent 
in  by  Mr.  Franklin  MacVeagh.  I  wrote  him  quite  a  long  time 
ago,  asking  for  a  subscription,  but  for  some  reason  he  over- 
looked the  letter  until  a  few  days  since  when  he  sent  me  a  note 
apologizing  for  his  oversight,  and  asking  if  it  was  too  late  to 
send  in  check.  My  secretary  wrote  him  to  the  effect  that  a 
check  would  be  very  acceptable  at  this  date. 

For  ten  years  the  school  was  maintained  through  the  per- 
sistency of  McKim  in  raising  money  among  his  wealthy  friends 
and  the  contributions  of  himself,  Burnham,  and  a  few  others. 
The  situation  in  Washington  is  set  forth  in  McKim's  letters. 

En  route  Garnett,  South  Carolina 
March  13,  1905 

My  dear  Daniel  :  Mr.  Taft  inquired  for  news  of  you  to-day,1 
and  expressed  a  desire  to  hear  from  you.  There  was  a  rumor  in 
New  York,  Friday,  that  you  had  returned,  but  I  was  unable  to 
enlighten  the  Secretary  or  verify  it.  Welcome  home  whenever 
this  reaches  you  and  congratulations  on  your  safe  return;  and 
be  sure  that  none  will  be  more  interested  than  I  in  what  you 
have  seen  and  done.  I  have  thought  of  you  many  times  during 
the  past  months. 

1  On  March  16,  Secretary  Taft  wired  Burnham: 

"  I  congratulate  you  on  your  safe  return  [from  the  Philippines]  and  ex- 
press the  gratitude  I  feel  to  you  for  the  self-sacrifice  you  have  made  for 
the  public  good.  I  am  greatly  interested  to  hear  from  your  lips  the  ac- 
count of  your  trip  and  to  examine  your  tracings  and  get  your  matured 
judgment  on  the  problem  that  you  went  out  to  aid  us  in.  With  great  re- 
spect and  personal  regards. 

"  William  H.  Taft." 
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In  the  meantime  much  has  transpired  since  your  departure. 
By  an  overwhelming  vote  Theodore  was  elected,  and  last  week 
inaugurated  amid  scenes  of  triumph  and  public  acclaim,  with  a 
great  military  and  naval  pageant  equal  to  Aldershot  or  Long- 
champs.  I  had  never  witnessed  an  Inaugural  before,  nor  has 
there  been  another  in  our  history  to  compare  with  it.  We  have 
a  great  Chief  Executive,  and,  a  second  time,  a  great  Secretary 
of  War  —  William  H.  Taft :  Civilizer. 

That  will  be  good  enough,  and  none  too  good  for  his  grave- 
stone. 

After  two  years  of  siege,  Congress,  on  the  28th  of  February, 
passed  our  bill,  and  the  American  Academy  in  Rome  became 
incorporated  as  a  national  body;  and  is  now  legally  started  on 
its  career  by  act  of  Congress. 

In  November  last  Henry  Walters,  one  of  the  trustees,  pur- 
chased the  beautiful  Villa  Mirafiore  just  outside  the  Porta  Pia, 
as  a  permanent  home  for  the  Academy.  In  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber, Pierpont  Morgan  headed  the  list  of  ten  founders  ($100,000 
each)  with  $100,000.  Walters  immediately  followed  with  the 
same  amount  and  became  the  second  founder.  W.  K.  Vander- 
bilt  promptly  followed  and  became  the  third  founder.  Shortly 
afterwards,  on  February  24th,  through  the  instrumentality  of 
Henry  L.  Higginson,  Harvard  University  became  the  fourth 
founder,  and  now  at  the  Academy  dinner  to  be  given  by  the 
Trustees  to  the  Incorporators,  with  Mr.  Walters  as  our  prin- 
cipal guest,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  $100,000,  given  in  the  name 
of  Columbia  University,  will  enable  the  Trustees  to  announce 
half  a  million  of  the  whole  million  necessary  to  place  the  Acad- 
emy on  the  same  plane  as  the  French  Academy  in  the  Villa 
Medici. 

The  dinner  takes  place  at  the  University  Club,  New  York, 
at  eight  o'clock  on  the  25th,  and  if  you  are  not  there,  there  will 
be  trouble;  for  everybody  from  Saint-Gaudens  and  La  Farge  to 
the  writer  looks  to  you  to  make  the  tour  of  the  committee  in 
the  West  a  success.  The  Trustees  hope  for  one  founder  in 
Washington,  or  perhaps  Rome  itself,  two  in  the  Middle  West, 
one  in  the  Northwest,  and  one  in  the  Far  West,  California. 
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Already  men  and  women  are  at  work  in  these  two  last-named 
districts. 

I  am  going  South  for  one  week's  rest.  Garnett,  South 
Carolina,  will  catch  me  up  to  Saturday  the  18th.  I  am  sending 
you  with  this  from  Richmond  a  telegram,  anticipating  my  let- 
ter from  Washington  to-day.  An  important  one  as  you  will  see. 
To  use  the  President's  own  words,  "The  Senate  Park  Commis- 
sion is  dead."  To-day,  largely  through  the  instrumentality  of 
Taft,  he  appointed  (awaiting  the  59th  Congress  in  the  interim) 
a  new  commission  to  consist  of  the  members  of  the  Senate  Park 
Commission  with  B.  R.  Green  added.  I  had  some  hand  in  this, 
acting  with  Saint-Gaudens's  and  Moore's  approval,  after  a 
consultation  with  Uncle  Joe. 

It  was  also  a  gratifying  wind-up,  after  months  of  struggle 
with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to  win  and  secure  the  Presi- 
dent's approval  of  the  site  from  which  Wilson  had  departed, 
obliging  him  to  lower  the  grade  ten  feet  and  place  his  building 
in  the  centre  of  Twelfth  to  Fourteenth  Streets,  instead  of  centring 
on  Thirteenth.  He  had  broken  ground,  but  the  President 
stopped  him. 

All  right  to-day.  Much  more  when  we  meet.  Be  on  hand 
25th  June.  Yours  exhaustedly 

McKim 

March  13,  1905 
Dear  Dan'l:  I  omitted  to  say  that  the  Senate  Park  Com- 
mission no  longer  existing,  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  meet 
(the  new  Commission,  including  Green)  at  an  early  hour  to- 
day. I  have  had  to  bear  the  brunt  for  months  —  time,  expense, 
and  worry  —  and  there  must  be  an  end  to  what  has  become  too 
heavy  a  load.  Some  other  understanding  must  be  reached. 


D.  H.  B.  to  C.  F.  McKim 

Chicago,  March  16,  1905 

My  dear  Charles:  Your  letter,  written  on  the  train,  an- 
nouncing that  the  "Senate  Commission  is  dead"  and  that  you 
"are  going  to  reorganize  another  one  the  next  day,"  is  received. 
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I  am  sorry  you  have  had  the  worry  all  to  yourself  this  winter; 
but  as  you  know,  there  is  no  gain  without  the  pain  accompany- 
ing the  getting  there.  The  news  you  sent  is  good  and  I  con- 
gratulate you  most  heartily. 

Please  send  me  a  statement  of  your  expenditure  on  these 
public  matters,  and  I  will  send  you  at  once  my  check  for  half 
the  sum  or  more  with  great  pleasure.  Also  please  state  my 
share  of  the  expense  of  the  dinner  to  come  (as  one  of  the  trus- 
tees). I  expect  to  be  present  at  the  dinner,  but  am  not  sure. 
Meanwhile  I  am  thinking  of  you  now  as  always,  and  you  are  a 
rock  of  friendship  and  loyalty. 

I  am  pushed  hard  to-day,  but  want  to  send  this  line  at  once. 
The  Manila  plan  is  bully. 

Yours  as  ever 

D.  H.  Burnham 


McKim  to  Burnham 

Sunday,  March  26,  1905 

My  dear  Dan'l:  I  was  greatly  disappointed  not  to  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  have  five  minutes'  talk  with  you  last  night 
after  the  ball,1  when  Saint-Gaudens,  Millet,  Ely,  Barney, 
Green,  and  I  went  off  in  real  old  Chicago  style  and  had  supper 
at  the  "Brook,"  getting  to  bed  at  three  o'clock.  I  had  and  have 
much  to  say  to  you  about  the  Academy,  and  more  still  outside 
of  it. 

Moreover,  the  chaff  I  sent  across  the  table  at  you  was  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  some  heavy  artillery  back  later  on,  and 
lo !  you  went  off,  disappeared,  and  we  lost  you  and  missed  you, 
and  you  missed  some  of  the  best  speaking,  according  to  the 
unanimous  consent  of  all  concerned,  that  has  been  heard  for 
many  a  day  —  the  company  not  dispersing  until  1.10  a.m. 

Now,  this  is  to  say  that  if  you  don't  come  back  and  let  your- 
self be  seen  quietly  at  dinner  with  me  to  meet  a  half-dozen  of 
your  old  friends  here,  you  may  look  for  them  sooner  than  you 
expect  to  appear  at  the  "Wellington,"  or  the  "Richelieu,"  or 

1  The  dinner  of  the  American  Academy  in  Rome  at  the  University  Club, 
New  York. 
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"Kinsley,"  and  dine  with  you.  What  do  you  say?  I  want  to 
hear  and  see  with  my  own  eyes  your  plans  for  San  Francisco 
and  Manila.  Yours  faithfully 

C.  F.  McK. 

P.S.  Yale  entered  the  arena  last  night  and  there  is  every 
prospect  that  both  universities  will  become  founders,  making 
seven.  Columbia  is  already  practically  assured  of  several 
subscriptions.1  G.  F.  McK. 

D.  H.  B.  to  Charles  McKim 

Chicago,  March  29,  1905 
My  dear  Charles:  I  forwarded  your  letter  to  Dr.  Harper 
this  morning,  enclosed  with  one  of  my  own.  He  is  ill  at  Lake- 
wood  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Rockefeller,  but  as  neither  Mr. 
Ryerson  nor  Mr.  Hutchinson,  who  are  trustees  of  the  Chicago 
University,  is  in  the  city,  I  have  not  ventured  to  break  in  on 
Dr.  Harper's  retirement,  and  have  told  him  that  you  would 
communicate  with  him  at  once,  sending  the  proper  literature. 
The  initiative  in  anything  of  this  sort,  when  the  action  of  the 
Chicago  University  is  in  question,  should  be  taken  to  Dr. 
Harper  himself.  I  enclose  a  copy  of  the  letter  I  have  written  to 
him. 

Chicago,  April  4,  1905 
Dear  Charles  :  I  have  a  letter  from  Dr.  Harper  and  send 
you  a  copy  herewith.  He  does  not  feel  that  he  can  raise  $100,- 

000  for  the  University  of  Chicago  to  become  a  "Founder," 
though  I  have  offered  to  contribute  toward  a  fund. 

At  the  moment  everybody  is  away  from  town.  Nearly  all  of 
our  people  are  either  in  the  South  or  in  California;  and  it  is 
a  bad  time  to  attempt  to  do  anything  and  will  be  for  sixty  days 
to  come.  I  shall,  however,  undertake  the  work  and  do  the  best 

1  can,  though  I  may  not  succeed  in  giving  close  time  and  atten- 
tion to  it,  but  it  will  be  foolish  to  try  to  drive  it  through  now. 

I  do  not  know  whether  Dr.  Harper  would  see  you  or  not.  If 

1  As  it  happened,  among  the  universities  only  Harvard  qualified  — 
through  the  gift  of  Major  Higginson. 
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he  would  it  might  be  worth  while  to  go  over  to  Lakewood.  I 
expect  to  see  Mr.  Frick  soon.  I  talked  with  him  about  this 
matter  a  year  ago,  since  which  time  I  have  scarcely  seen  him. 
As  we  now  have  a  large  building  of  his  in  our  office,  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  see  him  soon,  and  shall  take  the  matter  up  with  him 
again.  I  am  going  to  California  in  about  three  weeks,  to  be  gone 
two  or  possibly  three  weeks,  all  told,  and  if  I  can  do  you  any  good 
there,  I  shall  be  only  too  delighted  to  use  my  best  influence. 

By-the-by  I  had  1000  prints  of  the  Mall  made  at  my  own 
expense,  one  of  which  I  enclose  you.  It  was  printed  in  order  to 
make  clear  the  real  reason  of  the  design,  namely,  *as  per  note 
printed  on  the  face  of  the  map.  These  chromos  were  sent  out 
by  the  Associated  Press,  the  manager  of  which  is  a  personal 
friend  of  mine,  and  have  been  since  the  first  of  the  year  in  the 
hands  of  the  800  most  prominent  newspapers  in  the  country. 

Yours  as  ever 

D.  H.  BURNHAM 


C.F.McKimtoD.H.B. 

Chicago,  May  17,  1905 

Dear  Dan'l:  On  reflection,  and  I  think  you  will  agree,  your 
introduction,  referring  to  the  Academy  movement,  as  the  out- 
come of  the  Fair,  makes  it  obviously  necessary  to  proceed  with 
some  explanation  of  the  subject  of  the  evening  at  once,  and  not 
leave  it  to  the  lantern-slide  period  later  on. 

Moreover,  Frank  will  want  to  make  fun  and  hilarity  and 
merriment,  and  had  better  be  left  unembarrassed  to  do  it  in 
his  own  way.  He  can  answer  any  questions  at  the  time  of 
showing  the  slides  and  give  us  all  the  further  detailed  informa- 
tion that  may  be  desired,  but  I  have  a  kind  of  feeling  that  he 
may  not  present  the  Academy  platform  quite  seriously  enough, 
as  though  it  were  our  Bible,  and  I  have  therefore  hacked  and 
cut  at  it  and  will  proceed  along  the  California  lines  as  on  the 
whole  safest,  unless  you  object.  I  will  be  at  your  office  at 
10.30  with  Saint-Gaudens  and  Millet. 

Thine 

C.  F.  McK. 


STAINED-GLASS  WINDOW  "FORTUNE,"  BY  LA  FARGE 
IN  FRICK  BUILDING,  PITTSBURGH 
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D.  H.  B.  to  C.  F.  McKim 

May  20,  1905 

My  dear  Charles  :  Your  train  letter  arrived  this  morning. 
The  Academy  will  have  my  best  efforts.  There  is  no  further 
news.  Phelan,  as  you  know,  wired  that  twenty-five  thousand 
was  raised.  Polk  wrote  that  eighteen  thousand  five  hundred 
was  "raised  at  lunch."  If  Polk  included  the  Mackey  ten  thou- 
sand he  would  have  said  so.  Therefore,  with  his  eighteen  thou- 
sand five  hundred,  the  total  must  have  been  at  least  twenty- 
eight  thousand  five  hundred,  and  so  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
Phelan's  twenty-five  thousand  is  in  addition  to  the  Mackey 
subscription,  and  it  is  possible  that  Polk's  eighteen  thousand 
five  hundred  was  not  counted  in  by  Phelan.  Time  will  show. 
I  wrote  to  Phelan,  Brown,  and  Polk  yesterday. 

A  plan  of  work  in  Chicago  for  money  is  determined  on.  The 
University,  the  Art  Institute,  and  the  Orchestral  Association 
have,  as  Dr.  Harper  told  you,  each  recently  gone  through  the 
ranks  of  capable  givers,  and  have  gleaned  over  the  field  again 
and  again.  Ordinary  argument  will  do  nothing,  but  the  plan  in 
mind  may  change  things.  I  know  that  some  few  tens  will  be 
easily  forthcoming,  and  perhaps  all  of  the  one  hundred  thou- 
sand. Meanwhile  the  Rockefeller  road  to  success  is  an  easy  one. 

You  did  not  see  the  Manila  and  Baguio  designs.  I  intended 
to  show  them  to  you,  but  the  press  of  things  made  me  entirely 
forget  about  it.  My  next  Eastern  visit  will  not  come  off  for 
several  weeks  if  I  can  prevent  it.  The  Western  one  will  dwell 
in  my  mind  like  the  memory  of  a  campaign. 

No,  Charles,  I  do  not  want  any  more  credit  or  praise.  Ap- 
preciation we  poor  mortals  no  doubt  crave,  but  fulsome  praise 
is  not  the  voice  of  it. 


C.  F.  McKim  to  D.  H.  B. 

Written  from  the  train,  June  3,  1905 

My  dear  Daniel:  I  have  read  with  much  interest  the  en- 
closed letters  from  Bourn  and  Phelan,  and  despite  the  some- 
what less  confident  tone  taken  by  Phelan  than  we  had  expected, 
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I  have  faith  to  believe  that  California  will  not  slip  her  noose, 
and  that  whatever  may  be  necessary  to  make  up  the  whole 
amount  will  be  accomplished  as  a  matter  of  State  pride  as  well 
as  sense  of  obligation  to  you.  Bourn's  letter  voices  this  senti- 
ment. Saint-Gaudens  agrees. 

I  am  writing  this  line  on  my  way  to  Philadelphia  with  Saint- 
Gaudens,  and  we  both  send  you  our  prayers  and  best  wishes 
for  the  speedy  consummation  of  the  California  and  Chicago 
columns. 

Our  Executive  Committee,  now  including  Elihu  Root, 
President  Butler  of  Columbia,  and  others,  urge  the  importance 
of  redoubled  effort  at  this  time,  in  order  that  the  announcement 
of  the  million  may  be  made  in  time  for  the  University  com- 
mencements, West  and  East,  during  the  present  month.  Mr. 
Root  has  undertaken  to  secure  an  answer  from  J.  J.  Hill,  whom 
he  has  asked  to  be  an  individual  founder,  and  Saint-Gaudens 
and  I  are  at  this  moment  on  our  way  to  meet  Mr.  Widener, 
of  Philadelphia,  to  the  same  end.  Last  week,  following  Dr. 
Harper's  letter  to  Mr.  Gates,  Rockefeller's  right-hand  man,  we 
went  to  see  Mr.  Gates,  as  requested  by  Dr.  Harper,  in  the  in- 
terests of  Chicago  University,  and  found  him  both  cordial  and 
responsive,  agreeing  to  place  the  matter  before  Mr.  Rockefeller, 
and  expressing  his  belief  that  it  would  appeal  to  him  to  become 
a  founder  in  the  name  of  the  Chicago  University. 

We  all  hope  very  much  that  your  effort  to  make  the  Chicago 
Institute  a  founder,  through  the  instrumentality  of  Chicago 
citizens  at  your  late  feast,  will  be  successful,  and  that  we  shall 
hear  from  you  before  long.  I  will  keep  you  informed  in  the 
meantime  of  the  progress  at  this  end. 


C.  F.  McKim  to  D.  H.  B. 

Written  from  the  train,  June  3,  1905 

Dear  Daniel:  On  re-reading  your  letter  of  May  20th,  you 
sum  up  as  follows:  "My  next  Eastern  visit  will  be  next  week; 
the  Western  one  will  dwell  in  my  mind  like  the  memory  of  a 
campaign.  No,  Charles,  I  do  not  want  any  more  credit  or 
praise.  Appreciation  we  poor  mortals  no  doubt  crave,  but  ful- 
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some  praise  is  not  the  voice  of  it."  In  the  language  of  your 
friend  Dick,  "Where  the  h —  did  you  come  from,"  and  what  do 
you  mean  by  "fulsome  praise"  ? 

As  you  never  got  a  word  from  me  in  my  life  that  I  did  not 
mean,  I  do  not  know  why  you  should  brand  my  humble  sup- 
port with  such  an  odious  epithet  as  "fulsome."  Fulsome  stands 
for  what  is  insincere,  weak-minded,  and  generally  nauseating. 

If  you  do  not  look  out  I  will  call  you  a  sky-scraper! 

Yours 

C.  F.  McK. 

D.  H.  B.  to  C.  F.  McKim 

Chicago,  1905 
My  dear  Charles  :  Your  train  letter  came  safely,  and  I  am 
deeply  moved  by  the  expressions  contained  in  it,  to  all  of  which 
I  respond  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  The  days  have  been 
beautiful  ones  since  you  reached  me.  They  will  be  remembered, 
since  they  opened  a  possible  future  wherein  we  may  foregather, 
running  over  the  old  and  pleasing  times.  The  privilege  of  being 
host  is  so  rare  I  cannot  share  it  with  you  this  time,  Charlie.  I 
never  had  you  to  myself  before,  and,  therefore,  I  cannot  let 
you  pay  for  any  of  it.  We  will  go  and  come  in  the  years  left  us, 
and  we  must  not  try  to  think  of  money.  Ely  will  be  here  to- 
morrow and  I  dine  with  him.  Come  back  here,  Charles;  it  is 
very  lonesome  without  you. 

Yours 

D.  H.  B. 

Chicago,  June  24,  1905 
My  dear  Charles  :  I  enclose  herewith  a  copy  of  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Phelan,  which  I  am  afraid  will  disappoint  you. 

The  difficulty  lies  in  the  lack  of  interest  of  individual  men 
when  asked  to  contribute  only  a  part  of  $100,000.  I  did  not 
believe  this  would  be  the  case.  Though  not  "redheaded,"  I 
was  "hopeful"  that  the  high  import  of  the  cause  would  appeal 
to  men's  conscience  and  judgment.  So  far  I  have  found  but  one 
man  who  has  come  forward  promptly  with  a  $5000  subscrip- 
tion. He  is  moved  exactly  as  I  hoped  many  others  would  be; 
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he  stands  alone.  I  refer  to  Victor  Lawson,  who  has  again  and 
again  shown  that  duty,  not  vanity,  influences  his  actions.  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  that  you  have  taken  the  only  sure  course 
leading  to  success,  and  that  the  remainder  of  the  fund  must  be 
raised  from  single  individuals  whose  names  as  founders  will 
appear  on  the  bill-board  of  time. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  explains  to  me  that  he  is  pushing  every  one 
to  help  him  complete  a  $200,000  fund  for  the  Art  Institute. 
He  says  that  he  cannot  ask  for  help  towards  our  $100,000  sub- 
scription until  his  is  complete.  He  is  quite  right,  and  I  do  not 
find  any  fault  with  him.  Therefore,  you  and  I  must  be  patient 
in  regard  to  the  Art  Institute  part.  I  shall  not  sleep  on  the 
work,  but  I  must  strike  when  a  door  opens,  and,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, must  bide  my  chance.  If,  in  the  meantime,  you  complete 
the  $100,000,  there  is  no  reason  why  more  should  be  not  raised. 


C.  F.  McKim  to  D.  H.  B. 

New  York,  June  27,  1905 

My  dear  Daniel:  I  am  in  receipt  of  yours  of  the  24th. 

The  need  for  more  time  to  make  up  California's  $100,000 
should  not  discourage  us.  I  have  faith  that  what  Mr.  Lawson 
and  others  have  done  will  prove  contagious,  and  that  California 
will  not  fail  to  imitate  her  sister  States  in  a  matter  of  such  con- 
sequence to  herself,  as  well  as  them.  It  would  be  a  reflection 
upon  her  pride  and  intelligence.  I  hope  you  will  succeed  with 
Mills  and  Crocker.  You  can  always  count  on  Saint-Gaudens 
and  me. 

Meanwhile  we  shall  press  forward  during  the  summer  in  such 
quarters  as  we  can,  to  complete  the  million  during  the  present 
year.  .  .  . 

I  am  to  be  present  at  the  Harvard  Commencement  to-mor- 
row. I  only  wish  you  were  to  be  there. 

D.  H.  B.  to  C.  F.  McKim 

Chicago,  July  5,  1905 

Dear  Mr.  McKim:  I  enclose  papers  regarding  the  Frick 
subscription.  I  went  over  the  matter  with  him  thoroughly  two 
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or  three  weeks  ago,  since  which  time  I  have  not  talked  to  him. 
I  send  you  a  copy  of  my  letter  of  June  30th,  to  him,  to  which 
he  has  responded  with  a  subscription  of  $100,000  in  a  letter 
to  Saint-Gaudens,  because  the  latter  spoke  to  him  last  winter. 
I  am  especially  pleased  to  have  him  address  this  subscription 
letter  to  Mr.  Saint-Gaudens. 

Frank  Millet  wrote  from  Washington  about  the  sad  condi- 
tion of  American  Academy  finances,  which  were  involved  in  the 
failure  of  the  Knickerbocker  Trust  Company,  the  president  of 
which  institution,  Charles  T.  Barney,  was  the  treasurer  of  the 
Academy. 

March  12,  1908 

I  am  just  back  from  a  brief  visit  to  "Manhattan  Gulch" 
and  find  your  letters.  I  am  exceedingly  glad  you  are  out  and 
about  again,  and  are  recovered  from  the  operation.  Poor 
Charles  is  no  better,  I  fear,  and  I  am  very  anxious  about  him. 

It  was  probably  my  hasty  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Academy  that  led  you  to  think  that  we  can  now  send  another 
student.  We  sent  an  architect  and  a  sculptor  in  January,  and  I 
don't  see  how  it  will  be  possible  to  send  another  this  year,  but 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  I  will  put  the 
matter  before  them,  and  if  your  candidate  is  still  on  deck  next 
autumn  I  am  sure  the  committee  will  be  inclined  toward  him, 
because,  as  I  wrote  you  before,  they  want  men  from  the  West. 

It  was  very  good  of  you  to  think  about  the  funds.  I  was  made 
treasurer  to  fill  Barney's  unexpired  term,  and  if  we  had  had  a 
quorum  at  the  annual  meeting  I  should  have  been  out  of  it 
before  now. 

When  the  Knickerbocker  failed,  carrying  with  it  our  $18,- 
000,  we  had  no  funds  at  all,  so  I  assumed  the  position  of  treas- 
urer and  opened  an  account  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Bank  for  our 
current  expenses.  That  money  has  been  paid  back  from  $4000, 
which  Mr.  Morgan  sent  us  as  interest  on  his  subscription. 
Then  we  got  strapped  again,  as  I  had  to  send  $3000  to  Rome. 
Then  I  got  up  a  scheme  to  raise  the  wind  and  got  Cadwallader, 
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French,  Mowbray,  Blashfield,  Ely,  and  myself  to  loan  $500 
each,  promising  repayment  out  of  the  first  money  coming  in 
when  the  K,  Trust  Company  resumed.  The  ex.  com.  has 
power  inasmuch  as  it  endorsed  my  scheme  to  pay  back  the  loan 
from  any  money  it  may  get  in. 

Now  we  are  again  hard  up,  because  the  expenses  in  Rome  are 
about  $1000  a  month  and  I  have  got  to  raise  more  wind  some- 
how. Therefore,  if  you  feel  like  joining  us  we  shall  be  delighted, 
and  I  will  give  you  the  same  guarantee  we  all  have  for  repay- 
ment. I  can't  call  on  the  same  lot  of  men  again,  and  just  what 
I  shall  do  I  don't  know.  However,  something  may  turn  up  and 
the  Knickerbocker  may  resume  soon. 

I  have  been  secretary  three  or  four  years  and  have  had  my 
studio  turned  into  an  office  all  that  time.  If  Charles  were  not 
ill,  I  should  insist  on  being  relieved,  but  just  now  it  would  n't 
be  loyal  in  me  to  do  it. 

Yours  affectionately 

Frank  Millet 

To  continue  the  story  of  Mr.  Burnham's  connection  with 

the  Academy,  the  correspondence  following  his  visit  of  1908-09 

is  given  in  sequence. 

American  Academy  in  Rome 

Villa  Mirafwre,  October  21,  1909 

Dear  Dan:  It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  receive  your 
letter,  and  I  should  have  sooner  replied,  but  I  have  as  you  see 
been  wandering  somewhat.  I  came  to  England  in  August,  took 
a  ten  days'  picture  "cure"  in  Holland  and  then  came  down 
here,  after  I  had  finished  a  small  picture,  to  see  the  Brecks  out 
and  the  Crowninshields  in.  The  Brecks  sailed  on  Tuesday  in  the 
Cretic,  and  expect  to  arrive  in  New  York  about  November  1. 
The  C.'s  are  delighted  with  the  Villa  and  are  entering  on 
their  career  with  enthusiasm  and  joy.  We  have  re-apportioned 
various  rooms  in  the  Villa,  are  putting  up  casts  and  making  it 
have  something  of  the  appearance  of  a  place  where  artists  work 
and  study.  The  new  studios,  although  they  are  not  much  of  a 
success  as  studios,  still  give  us  the  opportunity  of  gathering 
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our  men  into  one  compound.  What  we  want  is  an  enlargement 
of  the  draughting-room  and  about  four  or  five  larger  and  better 
studios  on  the  spot  where  it  was  originally  agreed  we  should 
have  them,  along  the  new  road  to  the  north. 

McKim's  illness  prevented  the  accomplishment  of  various 
changes  and  additions  and  put  an  end,  temporarily  I  hope,  to 
the  contributions.  I  have  n't  heard  from  America  except  a 
brief  line  to  say  that  the  fellows  are  trying  to  erect  a  column  in 
McKim's  memory,1  that  is  gather  $100,000  to  make  him  a 
Founder. 

You  have,  of  course,  heard  of  the  legacy  of  the  Villa  Aurelia. 
Some  of  my  time  has  been  occupied  here  in  getting  data  and  I 
have  sent  it  all  to  New  York  to  Mr.  Cadwallader,  begging  him 
to  advise  us  if  we  can  accept  the  legacy  under  the  conditions 
accompanying  it.  It  is  valued  at  $250,000,  and,  while  a  splen- 
did place,  is  unsuited  to  our  uses.  The  income  would,  however, 
be  most  welcome. 

We  have  an  excellent  class  of  men  working  at  the  Academy 
now,  the  best  we  have  ever  had,  and  I  have  great  hopes  and 
distinct  expectations  that  it  is  to  become  more  and  more  im- 
portant as  an  educator.  Indeed,  I  am  working  as  hard  as  I  can 
to  carry  out  what  I  know  to  be  McKim's  ideas.  He  is  a  great 
loss  to  us  personally,  to  us  who  knew  him  so  intimately  and 
loved  him  so  much,  and  he  is  an  irreparable  loss  to  art  and  to 
the  country.  Thus  does  the  class  of  '69  dwindle  away.  Eheu 
fugaces!  Let  us  work  on  as  hard  as  we  can,  that's  the  only  way 
to  find  forgetfulness  of  our  woes  and  troubles.  I  expect  to  come 
back  to  America  in  early  December  and  to  see  you  some  time 
or  some  where.  Why  don't  you  make  your  promised  visit  to 
Washington? 

My  regards  to  Mrs.  Burnham  and  your  sister. 


Always  affectionately 


Frank  M. 


Washington,  January  18,  1910 

Dear  Dan:  You  said  you  hoped  to  hear  from  me  about  the 
20th.  I  wonder  if  you  have  returned  from  California  yet. 

1  Charles  McKim  died  September  14,  1909. 
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Now,  about  the  Academy.  We  have  been  getting  in  sub- 
scriptions for  the  McKim  column,  and  we  can  call  it  within 
$10,000  or  $15,000  of  completion.  You  will  soon  hear  of  a 
scheme  to  raise  this  sum.  If  we  can  get  $10,000  from  the  archi- 
tects, I  can  get  $5,000  more,  and  we  think  we  can  raise  the 
$10,000  by  appealing  to  the  profession  to  contribute  to  add  a 
"drum"  to  McKim's  column.  Mr.  Rockefeller  said  he  would 
consider  favorably  the  proposition  to  complete  the  million, 
provided  we  raise  $900,000.  We  have,  with  the  McKim  legacy 
and  the  McKim  column  (for  we  can  divert  a  small  amount  to 
complete  it  if  all  else  fails),  the  $900,000,  and  now  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller allows  he  does  not  believe  in  endowments.  Perhaps  we 
can  still  convert  him,  but  if  we  can't  the  only  game  is  to  raise 
a  column  to  Saint-Gaudens,  who  ought  to  have  one  as  we  all 
know.   What  do  you  think? 

Now  as  to  the  Presidency !  The  annual  meeting  is  on  Feb- 
ruary 8,  and  a  nominating  committee  is  appointed.  I  expected 
you  would  be  willing  to  take  this  post,  and  indeed  you  are 
the  logical  successor  to  McKim,  but  you  insist  on  keeping  out 
of  the  Academy  management,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  and  I  am 
much  disturbed  in  consequence. 

For  almost  three  solid  months  I  have  done  nothing  else  but 
work  to  settle  matters,  to  get  the  endowment,  etc.  We  are 
revising  the  competition  scheme  and  when  it  is  settled  I  shall 
send  it  to  you  for  your  criticism.  As  I  wrote  you  some  time  ago, 
these  temporary  regulations  are  not  indelible  and  fixed.  They 
must  be  experimental. 

I  hope  you  will  give  me  the  benefit,  us  the  benefit,  of  your 
opinion  on  this  matter. 

I  confess  I  am  pretty  blue  about  finances.  But  I  am  not 
letting  up  and  can't  let  up,  even  though  I  am  losing  my  season's 
work  and  doing  nothing  for  myself.  We  must  put  the  thing 
through. 

Boring  has  got  out  a  list  of  miscellaneous  subscriptions  from 
the  books  of  the  Treasurer,  and  the  records  show  that  your  own 
estimate  of  what  you  have  contributed  is,  as  far  as  I  remember 
it,  accurate.  We  have  returned  the  last  loan  of  $1000  according 
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to  my  agreement.  I  wish  we  could  get  that  San  Francisco 
money,  what  do  you  think  about  it? 

Yours  faithfully  and  affectionately 

Frank  D.  Millet 

Washington,  November  25,  1910 

Dear  Dan:  Norton x  and  I  cabled  you  not  long  ago  about 
Rome.  We  were  much  excited  over  the  situation  because  we 
believe  that  the  Academy  ought  to  have  the  Villa  Aurelia,  and 
we  thought  if  you  and  Butler2  could  go  down  there  and  look  the 
Academy  over  and  give  us  the  result  of  your  study  we  could 
count  on  that  result  more  than  anything  else.  In  all  probability 
we  shall  have  to  get  another  director  before  long  —  this  is 
strictly  between  us  —  particularly  if  we  succeed  in  getting  the 
Villa  Aurelia,  because  I  don't  think  the  present  director 3  will 
care  to  undergo  the  bother  and  worry  of  fitting  up  that  place 
and  because  he  has  always  opposed  our  considering  it  as  a 
location.  I  don't  believe  he  will  care  to  live  there. 

I  would  esteem  most  highly  your  opinion  of  the  situation 
and  your  frank  criticism  and  suggestions  of  how  to  improve 
the  institution.  It  is  all  very  well  to  flounder  about  and  fuss 
and  worry  about  this  or  that  little  thing.  The  question  is  how 
can  the  Academy  best  be  conducted  for  the  good  of  the  students. 
We  all  know  it  is  not  going  along  as  it  might,  although  we  are 
turning  out  some  good  men.  I  know  you  do  not  favor  the 
present  regime.  What  I  much  desire  is  to  get  your  advice  and 
assistance  on  the  large  question  of  administration.  Do  let  me 
have  it.  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  go  down  there. 

We  had  a  meeting  of  the  Commission4  the  other  day  —  noth- 
ing of  great  importance  was  decided  and  we  all  wanted  you 
there.  Moore  and  Gilbert  were  absent.  I  have  just  come  back 
from  Thanksgiving  Day  with  Ely,  and  have  a  mountain  of 


1  Charles  D.  Norton.  2  Edward  B.  Butler. 

3  Frederic  Crowninshield,  poet  and   artist,  director  of   the  American 
Academy  in  Rome,  1909-11. 

4  The  Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  created  by  the  Act  of  Congress  of 
May  17,  1910. 
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letters  to  answer,  else  I  would  write  more  at  length.  I  was  very 
glad  to  get  your  letter.  Good  luck. 

Yours  affectionately 

Frank  D.  Millet 

In  the  file  of  Millet  correspondence  there  is  the  draft  of  a 
letter,  all  in  Mr.  Bumham's  handwriting.  A  part  of  this  let- 
ter was  afterwards  typewritten  and  then  subjected  to  many 
changes,  and  finally  marked  with  a  memorandum  to  hold  it. 
The  original  draft  embodies  so  fully  Mr.  Burnham's  ideas  as  to 
the  management  and  development  of  the  American  Academy 
in  Rome  that  it  is  given  as  he  originally  wrote  it.  The  date  is 
evidently  January  10,  1910: 

I  was  to  leave  for  California  on  the  fifth  instant;  my  bag  and 
transportation  were  ready.  On  that  afternoon  I  went  to  the 
hospital  instead  of  boarding  the  Western  train.  Dr.  Fuller  sent 
me  there  for  an  eye  rest,  and  I  have  just  returned. 

No,  I  am  not  the  man  for  Director.1  I  have  some  of  the  quali- 
ties, but  lack  essential  ones.  I  have  written  to  Phelan  (about 
the  California  subscriptions  to  the  American  Academy  in 
Rome) ;  when  the  answer  comes  "  you  shall  have  it  promptly." 
I  may  go  West  on  the  26th — shall  go  if  Fuller  slips  the  leash. 
Two  things  in  your  letter  of  the  25th  ult.  struck  me.  The  salary 
of  the  Director  and  the  social  status  of  the  Director's  wife.  I  do 
not  know  how  you  view  it,  but  $14,000  salary,  under  the  present 
circumstances,  seems  to  me  to  be  very  excessive.  None  of  the 
presidents  of  our  great  Western  State  universities  is  paid  as 
much.  I  should  like  them  all  to  have  plenty,  but  a  trustee  has 
no  right  to  follow  his  feelings.  He  must  be  careful  to  do  what  is 
usual  and  customary,  or  he  will  wreck  the  institution  in  the 
eyes  of  the  community.  Besides,  a  high  status  in  the  Academy 
can  never  be  made  by  a  man  who  is  willing  to  receive  a  large 
sum  when  finances  are  in  a  precarious  condition.  I  remember 

1  Mr.  Burnham  misunderstood  Mr.  Millet's  suggestion,  namely,  that 
he  take  McKim's  place  as  the  president,  not  as  the  director. 
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making  an  arrangement  with  the  elder  Olmsted  for  the  services 
of  his  firm  in  the  World's  Fair.  He  refused  a  high  salary  and 
named  an  extremely  moderate  one,  saying,  "  High  charges  spoil 
the  spirit  of  my  work  for  me." 

The  other  point  you  urge  in  favor  of is  that  his  wife  has 

knowledge  of  Roman  society  and  skill  in  playing  the  game. 
Dear  Frank,  this  is  the  very  thing  you  don't  want.  We  have  had 
mistresses  in  the  Academy  of  Rome,  and  what  has  come  of  it? 
When  I  visited  the  Academy  a  cold  chill  ran  down  my  back 
because  I  was  received  in  a  drawing-room  by  a  woman.  No  man 
knows  what  this  means  better  than  you  do.  It  has  not  worked, 
and  it  cannot  be  made  to.  Imagine  a  woman  presiding  in  the 
Villa  Medici!  Would  any  French  artist  stand  it?  There  should 
be  no  woman  in  the  Mirafiore.  The  students  there  are  not  boys. 
They  do  not  need  "  the  influence  and  refinements  of  a  home," 
and  they  do  need  entire  freedom  to  work  each  according  to  his 
own  nature,  following  his  own  moods.  Any  restriction  put  on 
him  will  vex  and  interfere,  and  any  set  social  formality  about 
him  frets  his  life.  No  woman  can  live  there  without  making  a 
nest  for  herself  in  the  Villa,  and  will  this  nest  be  hidden  and  so 
used  as  to  be  negligible  in  summing  up  the  spirit  of  the  school? 
You  know  it  cannot  be.  No  woman  who  ever  lived  could  so 
subordinate  herself.  "My  boys,"  and  "what  I  hope  for  my 
boys."  These  phrases  are  quoted  by  me.  The  dear  ladies  I  met 
in  the  Roman  Academy  used  them.  They  brooded  over  the 
School!! 

This  Academy  needs  a  master  and  not  a  presiding  lady,  and 
the  master  should  be  an  architect.  One  who  knows  the  laws  and 
can  constantly  hold  the  work  to  them ;  leaving  all  students  full 
freedom  of  artistic  feeling  and  individual  expression,  but  making 
sure  so  far  as  he  is  able  to,  that  the  thoughts  of  his  students' 
brains  and  the  work  of  their  hands  shall  be  sane,  —  one  whose 
whole  heart  is  in  this  work.  It  is  a  great  opportunity  for  the 
right  fellow.  He  should  not  look  upon  it  as  a  temporary  em- 
ployment, but  must  go  in  with  the  hope  and  intention  of  mak- 
ing it  his  life  work.  He  should  have  bodily  and  mental  vigor, 
and,  above  all,  a  spirit  of  self-abnegation.  To  send  home  three 
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men  annually  who  shall  become  a  true  leaven  in  America 
seems  to  me  to  be  our  great  object.  The  Academy  should  not 
be  a  benevolent  institution,  but  a  seminary  furnishing  all  the 
people  of  this  country  the  right  sort  of  influence.  This  we  need 
constantly  in  order  to  keep  our  progress  in  the  right  direction. 
To  me  the  individual  designs  of  buildings  our  Roman 
scholars  may  make  are  not  so  important  as  the  spirit  they  will 
introduce  and  keep  alive  among  us.  You  take  a  man  like  Ken- 
dall.1 Does  n't  it  seem  evident  that  his  architectural  thought 
waves  permeate  beyond  the  sphere  of  McKim,  Mead  &  White's 
practice? 

The  American  Academy  in  Rome,  now  an  established  insti- 
tution, has  a  fine  location,  buildings  adapted  to  the  work,  and 
an  endowment  as  nearly  adequate  as  is  consistent  with  prog- 
ress and  expansion.  A  vital  spirit  permeates  the  Academy;  the 
well-organized  alumni  not  only  are  loyal  to  the  place  of  their 
training,  but  in  their  own  work  in  architecture,  painting,  and 
sculpture  they  exemplify  the  standards  set  up  by  the  institu- 
tion —  standards  of  simplicity,  directness,  of  hard  study  and 
quiet  thought,  of  ability  to  solve  a  problem  in  such  manner  as 
to  impart  originality  and  charm.-  In  a  world  which  scoffs  at 
precedent  and  tradition,  is  intolerant  of  thought,  and  is  ready 
to  applaud  whatever  startles  the  senses,  the  American  Acad- 
emy in  Rome  stands  for  sincerity  and  truth.  Thus  the  high 
purposes  of  the  founders  are  fulfilled.2 

1  William  Mitchell  Kendall,  now  a  member  of  the  firm  of  McKim,  Mead 
&  White. 

2  Mr.  Burnham's  own  gifts  were  supplemented,  after  his  death,  by  the 
founding  of  a  scholarship  in  his  name  by  Mrs.  Burnham. 
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1909 

DURING  his  absence  the  work  on  the  Chicago  Plan 
had  progressed  to  its  closing  stages  and  through  the 
spring  months  Mr.  Burnham  devoted  his  energies  to 
revising  the  report  and  watching  over  the  reproduction  of  the 
drawings,  rendered  in  color  by  Jules  Guerin  and  in  black  and 
white  by  Jules  Janin,  a  brilliant  young  Frenchman  brought 
from  Paris  for  that  particular  work.1  The  reproduction  of  Jules 
Guerin's  wonderful  color  taxed  to  the  utmost  the  resources  of 
the  printers;  but  Thomas  E.  Donnelley,  of  the  Lakeside  Press, 
a  member  of  the  Commercial  Club,  worked  over  the  plates 
until  they  were  fairly  satisfactory  to  the  critical  eye  of  Edward 
Bennett,  although  at  times  there  was  despair  and  even  despera- 
tion. The  Commercial  Club  published  the  report  in  the  shape 
of  a  sumptuous  quarto  volume,  on  July  4,  1909;  and  so  the 
Chicago  Plan  was  launched. 

In  Mr.  Burnham's  mind  the  report  was  but  the  beginning. 
"It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  plan  devised  while  as  yet  few 
civic  problems  have  received  final  solution  will  be  perfect  in 
all  its  details."  All  he  claimed  for  the  plan  was  that  it  was  "the 
result  of  extended  and  careful  study  of  the  needs  of  Chicago, 
made  by  disinterested  men  of  wide  experience,  among  the  very 
conditions  it  is  sought  to  remedy;  and  that  during  the  years 

1  Jules  Janin  returned  to  Paris,  tried  for  the  Prix  de  Rome  and  failed; 
tried  again  and  succeeded;  but  he  died  of  overwork  before  he  could  get  to 
the  Villa  Medici. 
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devoted  to  its  preparation  the  plan  has  had  the  benefit  of 
varied  and  competent  criticism.  The  real  test  of  the  plan  will 
be  found  in  its  application ;  for,  such  is  the  determination  of  the 
people  to  secure  more  perfect  conditions,  it  is  certain  that  if 
the  plan  is  really  good  it  will  commend  itself  to  the  progres- 
sive spirit  of  the  times,  and  sooner  or  later  it  will  be  carried 
out."  Events  have  proved  that  his  anticipations  were  entirely 
justified. 

In  one  thing,  however,  the  work  is  complete.  It  embodies 
the  principles  underlying  all  city-planning,  past,  present,  and  fu- 
ture ;  and  it  glows  with  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  real  crea- 
tor inspires  his  work.  The  text,  prepared  from  comprehensive 
notes  made  by  him,  is  replete  with  his  striking  phrases,  his 
happy  characterizations,  and  is  imbued  with  his  settled  philos- 
ophy :  that  the  chief  end  of  life  is  service  to  mankind  in  making 
life  better  and  richer  for  every  citizen.  So  the  Plan  of  Chicago 
is  more  than  a  presentation  of  schemes  of  improvement  shown 
in  diagrams,  pictured  in  completed  form,  and  explained  in 
words.  It  is  a  clarion  call  to  his  successors  to  take  up  and 
carry  to  completion  the  work  of  making  Chicago  the  finest 
commercial  city  on  the  globe — a  task  to  which  he  adjures  them 
by  invoking  the  Spirit  of  Chicago,  to  which  appeal  was  never 
made  in  vain.1 

It  was  during  the  year  following  the  Fair  that  James  W. 
Ellsworth  suggested  to  Mr.  Burnham  the  making  of  a  plan  for 
a  connection  covering  the  eight  miles  of  Lake  front  between 
Grant  and  Jackson  Parks.  The  idea  made  a  strong  appeal,  and 

1  Plan  of  Chicago:  prepared  under  the  direction  of  The  Commercial  Club 
during  the  years  mcmi,  mcmvii,  and  mcmviii;  by  Daniel  H.  Burnham  and 
Edward  H.  Bennett;  architects;  edited  by  Charles  Moore.  Chicago,  The 
Commercial  Club,  mcmix;  pp.  xviii,  164. 
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during  leisure  hours  the  plan  was  formulated  and  submitted  to 
Mr.  Ellsworth.  Meantime  the  South  Parks  were  expanding  and 
a  plan  for  a  metropolitan  park  system,  including  an  outer  belt 
of  parks  and  parkways  was  prepared  by  the  park  authorities. 

In  1896  Mr.  Ellsworth  gave  a  small  dinner  at  which  Mr. 
Burnham's  plan  was  presented.  The  project  had  for  its  chief 
features  creating  along  the  Lake  front,  outside  the  railway 
tracks,  a  boulevard;  and  building  in  the  Lake  a  long,  narrow 
park  with  a  lagoon  for  boating  between  the  Lake  park  and 
the  boulevarded  shores.  The  guests  at  the  dinner,  prepared  by 
Mr.  Ellsworth's  endorsement,  took  fire  from  Mr.  Burnham's 
enthusiasm.  George  Pullman  said  he  stood  ready  to  give  his 
riparian  rights  in  order  to  pave  the  way.  Marshall  Field 
acquiesced  as  to  the  possibilities  of  the  scheme  and  its  ad- 
vantages to  Chicago.  Philip  D.  Armour  went  so  far  as  to 
prophesy  that  some  day  a  plan  so  fine  in  conception  and  so 
feasible  would  be  carried  out. 

The  plans  were  presented  at  the  Art  Institute  and  before 
the  Woman's  Club  and  the  Commercial  Club.  No  active  steps 
were  taken,  however,  until  in  1906  a  group  of  the  younger  men 
known  as  the  Merchants'  Club,  on  casting  about  for  a  live 
project  for  the  club  to  take  up  and  promote,  hit  upon  the 
Burnham  plan.  A  committee,  made  up  of  Walter  H.  Wilson, 
Frederick  A.  Delano,  and  Charles  D.  Norton,  called  on  Mr. 
Burnham  with  their  proposition.  Mr.  Burnham  felt  himself 
committed  to  the  Commercial  Club,  of  which  Franklin  Mac- 
Veagh  was  president;  and  there  the  matter  rested  for  an  entire 
year.  The  committee,  however,  returned  to  the  subject,  and 
in  1907  the  Merchants'  Club  was  absorbed  in  the  Commercial 
Club,  and  the  combined  organization  undertook  to  finance  the 
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plan.  Meantime  Mr.  Burnham  developed  his  ideas  with  great 
breadth  and  minuteness. 

On  April  13,  1897,  he  presented  his  plans  to  the  Merchants' 
Club  in  an  address  which  represents  his  deep  convictions  as  to 
the  effect  on  the  community  of  civic  improvements.  He  would 
make  the  city  a  place  attractive  to  the  rich  and  powerful,  in- 
deed, so  that  they  would  be  induced  to  spend  their  money  at 
home ;  but  he  was  especially  concerned  for  the  far  larger  portion 
of  the  community,  who  must  perforce  remain  in  the  city,  and 
on  whom  the  city  depends  for  its  power  and  greatness.  He 
conceived  it  the  duty  of  the  community  to  foster  and  promote 
good  citizenship  by  means  of  ample  and  fine  opportunities  for 
recreation.  To  him  democracy  meant  the  happiness  of  all  the 
people  secured  by  the  well-directed  action  of  the  people  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  Burnham  began  with  an  appeal  to  the  civic  conscious- 
ness of  the  people  of  Chicago: 


You  are  the  men  who  have  made  Chicago,  who  have  fought 
her  battles,  who  have  never  been  content  to  pause  and  rest 
after  deeds  accomplished,  but  whose  faces  have  always  been 
turned  toward  the  future,  and  whose  motto  has  ever  been  "I 
will." 

Many  things  which  have  seemed  to  be  well-nigh  impossible 
have  been  completed  by  the  men  of  Chicago,  always  with  the 
same  impatience  of  delay,  imperiously  overriding  every  ob- 
stacle. The  destroyed  city  rebuilt  in  a  year,  the  drainage  canal 
now  almost  completed,  the  World's  Fair  designed  in  '91  and 
completed  in  '93,  these  are  but  samples  of  the  unchanging  gen- 
ius of  this  place,  and  I  am  confident  that  what  is  now  proposed 
will  in  a  few  years  be  enjoyed  as  an  accomplished  undertaking. 
And  so,  looking  toward  the  future,  I  suggest  that  the  time  has 
come  for  Chicago  to  make  herself  attractive. 
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It  is  surprising  that  no  public  effort  has  yet  been  made  in 
all  these  years  to  restore  to  the  people  of  the  city  the  seven 
miles  of  water  front  lying  between  the  River  and  Hyde  Park. 
This  effort  should  now  be  made,  and  if  the  purpose  be  carried 
out,  it  will  add  a  new  and  beneficent  element  to  individual 
lives  in  the  city.  When  a  citizen  is  made  to  feel  the  beauty 
of  nature,  when  he  is  lifted  up  by  her  to  any  degree  above  the 
usual  life  of  his  thoughts  and  feelings,  the  state  of  which  he  is 
a  part  is  benefitted  thereby.  A  very  high  purpose  will  be  served 
if  the  Lake  shore  be  restored  to  the  people  and  made  beautiful 
for  them. 

If  the  plan  of  improvement  be  carried  out,  you  will  have  taken 
a  long  step  towards  cementing  together  the  heterogeneous 
elements  of  our  population,  and  towards  assimilating  the  mil- 
lion and  a  half  of  people  who  are  here  now,  but  who  were  not 
here  some  fifteen  years  ago.  Apart  from  the  mere  pleasantness 
and  contentment  which  great  beauty  fosters  and  enhances,  the 
material  prosperity  which  should  follow  as  a  result  of  the  im- 
provement is  perhaps  of  far  more  immediate  importance.  You 
all  know  that  there  is  a  tendency  among  our  well-to-do  people 
to  spend  much  time  and  money  elsewhere,  and  that  this  ten- 
dency has  been  rapidly  growing  in  late  years.  We  have  been 
running  away  to  Cairo,  Athens,  The  Riviera,  Paris,  and  Vienna, 
because  life  at  home  is  not  so  pleasant  as  in  these  fashionable 
centres.  Thus  a  constant  drain  upon  the  resources  of  the  town 
has  been  going  on.  No  one  has  estimated  the  number  of  mil- 
lions of  money  made  here  in  Chicago  and  expended  elsewhere, 
but  the  sum  must  be  a  large  one.  What  would  be  the  effect 
upon  our  retail  business  at  home  if  this  money  were  circulated 
here?  Does  any  one  grown  rich  in  the  mines,  the  forests,  or  the 
plains  of  our  country  come  here  to  live,  or  even  linger  for  the 
sake  of  pleasure?  Does  he  not  pass  through  our  city,  remaining 
only  as  long  as  he  is  compelled  to,  so  that  we  get  the  benefit 
neither  of  his  money  nor  of  his  presence  among  us?  What  would 
be  the  effect  upon  our  prosperity  if  the  town  were  so  delightful 
that  most  of  the  men  who  grow  independent  financially  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  or  west  of  it,  were  to  come  to  Chicago  to 
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live?  Should  we  not  without  delay  do  something  competent  to 
beautify  and  make  our  city  attractive  for  ourselves,  and  espe- 
cially for  these  desirable  visitors? 

When  I  show  you  the  plan  you  will  see  that  the  execution  of 
it  is  a  comparatively  simple  matter.  Given  the  means,  and  in  a 
few  years  you  will  see  such  another  transformation  as  occurred 
in  '93  at  Jackson  Park.  Only  this  time  the  result  will  be  far 
more  beautiful  and,  better  still,  it  will  be  permanent. 

In  the  fifties  Napoleon  the  Third  took  old  Paris  to  pieces 
and  put  it  together  again.  The  changes  brought  about  by  him 
made  that  city  famous,  and  as  a  result  most  of  the  idle  people 
of  great  means  in  the  world  habitually  linger  there,  and  I  am 
told  that  the  Parisians  annually  gain  in  profits  from  visitors 
more  than  the  Emperor  spent  in  making  the  changes.  Thou- 
sands of  people  all  over  the  country  are  becoming  wealthy,  and 
thousands  are  already  so.  These  people  go  to  New  York  to  live, 
but  many  would  come  here  if  we  should  create  conditions  which 
would  attract  them.  Beauty  has  always  paid  better  than  any 
other  commodity  and  always  will. 

Athens  was  a  commercial  city,  which,  four  hundred  years 
before  Christ,  controlled  the  commerce  of  the  world,  but  the 
time  came  when  she  saw  that  her  supremacy  was  about  to  slip 
away.  Pericles,  her  ruler,  perceived  this  and  determined  that 
though  men  might  seek  wealth  in  other  lands,  they  should  come 
to  Athens  to  spend  it;  and  he  gathered  up  all  the  funds  of  the 
colonies,  and  with  them  superbly  adorned  his  city.  Ever  since 
that  time,  and  even  to-day,  twenty-three  hundred  years  after- 
wards, Greece  is  still  living  on  money  brought  there  by  visitors, 
who  are  attracted  principally  by  the  public  improvements  of 
Pericles.  He  determined  that  the  city  should  prosper  in  the 
future  even  more  than  it  had  in  the  past,  and  by  making  Athens 
fair  to  gaze  upon  and  delightful  to  live  in,  he  accomplished  the 
purpose  he  had  in  view.  In  short,  a  commercial  city  is  the  one 
of  all  others  that  should  be  interested  in  putting  on  a  becoming 
dress  and  assuming  a  charming  appearance.  Pericles  was  a 
political  genius  who  knew  how  to  perpetuate  the  prosperity 
of  a  city.   Why  not  establish  here  physical  conditions  which 
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will  make  this  the  pleasure-town  of  the  country,  and  thus 
enable  our  citizens  to  avail  themselves  of  the  fact?  We  have 
the  situation.  Everything  favors  us.  Why  not  make  the  change 
and,  instead  of  living  in  a  place  avoided  by  men,  become  citi- 
zens of  the  most  attractive  town  in  the  world? 

The  South  Park  Commission,  the  Field  Columbian  Museum 
and  the  First  Brigade  are  now  in  position  to  take  possession  of 
the  downtown  Lake  Front.  The  plan  involves  the  improvement 
of  the  Lake  Front,  the  connections  with  the  North  Shore  and 
with  Jackson  Boulevard,  and  the  building  out  in  the  Lake  of 
a  parkway  from  Twelfth  Street  to  Fifty-Sixth  Street.  The 
treatment  of  the  three-hundred-feet  strip  and  of  the  park  in 
front  of  it  is  to  be  formal  rather  than  natural,  because  this 
location  is  surrounded  by  very  large  buildings,  which  cannot 
be  brought  into  harmony  with  woodland  effects.  Between 
Randolph  and  Twelfth  are  thirteen  streets  coming  out  of  the 
city  and  terminating  in  Michigan  Avenue.  The  central  one  is 
Congress  Street,  which  will  be  made  the  principal  axis  of  the 
design.  The  chief  aim  of  the  three-hundred-feet  strip  is  to 
bring  about  as  far  as  practicable  a  symmetrical  appearance  of 
the  parts  on  each  side  of  the  axis.  The  second  aim  is  to  produce 
an  effect  far  back  in  the  old  city.  This  will  be  accomplished  by 
placing  upon  it,  opposite  the  centre  of  each  street,  some  monu- 
mental object,  which  shall  fittingly  mark  that  entrance,  and 
which  shall  always  be  plainly  visible  to  any  one  going  east- 
wardly.  In  other  words,  the  great  terrace  called  the  Lake 
Front  is  not  only  to  have  its  effect  upon  the  beholder  standing 
at  Michigan  Avenue,  but  upon  any  one  walking  toward  the 
Lake  on  any  cross-street. 

The  continuation  of  Congress  Street  should  form  a  broad 
approach  to  the  outside  park.  There  should  be  other  approaches 
from  Michigan  Avenue  and  they  should  be  at  Peck  and  Hub- 
bard Courts  and  at  Jackson  and  Monroe  Streets.  On  each  side 
of  Congress  Street  there  should  be  a  place  for  a  fountain,  and 
each  should  bear  a  proper  name.  They  should  be  of  the  type 
used  in  modern  Rome,  wherein  the  water  is  thrown  up  from  the 
rim  of  the  basin  to  a  common  centre.  Between  Park  Row  and 
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Peck  Court  will  be  a  place  for  a  monument.  Between  Peck 
Court  and  Hubbard  Court  is  the  location  of  the  equestrian 
statue  of  General  Logan,  by  Saint-Gaudens,  which  statue  is 
finished  and  ready  to  be  placed.  Between  Jackson  and  Monroe 
Streets  is  the  ground  upon  which  the  Art  Institute  stands. 
These  two  entire  blocks  should  be  laid  out  to  produce  the 
highest  possible  effect  and  enhance  the  beauty  of  that  building. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  north  and  south  of  the  Institute 
might  be  placed  peristyles,  exactly  reproducing  the  finest  or- 
ders of  architecture,  which  would  be  beautiful  and  at  the  same 
time  of  great  value  to  students.  It  has  also  been  suggested  that 
the  Art  Institute  might  bridge  over  the  Illinois  Central  and 
build  an  annex  west  of  the  tracks,  on  the  outer  park,  which 
would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  Institute,  and  for  the  general 
scheme  as  well. 

The  rest  of  the  three-hundred-feet  strip,  that  part  lying 
between  Monroe  and  Randolph  Streets,  should  be  devoted  to  a 
building  for  annual  expositions,  and  for  a  monumental  entrance 
to  the  tunnel  which  should  connect  Michigan  Avenue  with  Pine 
Street  on  the  North  Side. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  Grant  Park  should  be  the  Field 
Columbian  Museum,  which  should  lie  in  the  centre  of  it,  leav- 
ing a  parade-ground  on  the  north  and  a  playground  on  the 
south  of  it.1 

In  the  extreme  southern  quadrangle  might  be  placed  the 
Crerar  Library,  or  this  building  might  be  used  to  echo  the  Art 
Institute  Annex  and  balance  the  design  as  a  whole,  by  occupy- 
ing a  space  south  of  the  main  axis,  corresponding  to  the  one 
north  of  the  axis,  to  be  occupied  by  the  Institute.  ...  On  the 
main  axis,  that  is  to  say  the  centre  of  Congress  Street  produced 
at  the  margin  of  the  Lake,  should  be  a  fountain,  such  as  the 
one  which  was  in  front  of  the  Administration  Building  at  the 
head  of  the  grand  Court  of  Honor  at  the  Fair.  Between  the 

1  Mr.  Burnham's  plan  for  the  location  of  the  Field  Museum  on  the  axis 
of  Congress  Street  could  not  be  carried  out  because  of  legal  difficulties  in- 
cident to  placing  any  building  in  that  park.  The  location  was  therefore 
changed  to  the  alternative  site  on  the  Lake  front  at  the  beginning  of  Roose- 
velt Road  (Twelfth  Street). 
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Museum  and  fountain  would  stand  a  monument  to  Columbus 
—  such  a  one  as  was  designed  by  Miss  Lawrence  and  Mr.  Saint- 
Gaudens  for  the  Fair.  South  of  the  monument  should  be  the 
Crerar  statue  of  Lincoln,  the  seated  figure  designed  by  Saint- 
Gaudens.  North  of  the  monument  should  be  a  statue  of  Wash- 
ington. East  of  the  Museum,  on  the  main  axis,  should  be  a 
place  for  a  monument  to  be  built  in  the  future. 

A  broad  roadway  is  to  run  around  the  four  sides  of  the  quad- 
rangle, and  the  section  of  it  toward  the  Lake  will  form  part  of 
the  South  Shore  Drive,  and  skirt  the  playground,  museum, 
statues,  fountains,  parade-ground,  and  the  military  camp,  and 
then  go  north  over  the  viaduct  which  should  cross  the  river, 
connecting  with  the  Lincoln  Park  improvements,  so  that  with- 
out coming  into  the  city  proper,  one  can  drive  beside  the  Lake, 
past  Edgewater  and  Evanston  to  Fort  Sheridan  and  beyond. 

There  are  many  minor  places  for  statues,  fountains,  vases, 
and  other  objects,  but  I  will  not  stop  to  explain  them  to-night. 
The  design  of  the  downtown  park  should  be  severely  simple 
and  formal,  as  far  as  the  plan  is  concerned,  but  exceedingly  rich 
in  details.  In  front  of  the  outer  park  there  should  be  a  harbor 
for  smaller  craft  that  are  to  ply  on  the  lagoon  inside  of  the  great 
South  Shore  Drive.  The  tunnel  of  which  I  have  spoken  should 
be  of  marble,  and  should  be  adorned  with  statues  and  mural 
tablets,  forming  an  object  to  be  proud  of. 

Picture  to  yourselves  a  stately  white  Museum,  resting  on  the 
Grand  Terrace  called  the  Lake  Front,  and  dominating  all  the 
elements  of  it;  the  lawns,  the  fountains,  the  monuments,  all  of 
which  should  be  placed  so  as  to  have  some  reference  to  that 
particular  building.  No  structure  in  the  world  has  ever  had  a 
nobler  setting  than  this  would  be.  Would  not  such  a  park  form 
a  fitting  entrance-way  to  the  city  itself?  And  yet  it  must  be 
looked  upon  as  a  vestibule  and  nothing  else,  for  still  more  im- 
portant will  be  the  avenues  that  are  to  meet  upon  it.  From  it 
the  people  will  pass  across  Michigan  Avenue  on  Jackson  Boule- 
vard and  thence  inside  of  the  iron  loop  that  already  encloses 
the  world  of  commerce  in  Chicago,  and  thence  to  the  West  Park 
system. 
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At  the  southern  end  of  the  Lake  Front  will  begin  the  Shore 
Drive,  which,  going  above  the  Illinois  Central  Railway  to  the 
Lake,  will  extend  over  a  stone  bridge  of  the  old  Roman  pattern 
to  the  first  great  outer  concourse,  and  thence  south  seven  and 
a  half  miles,  to  the  lower  end  of  Jackson  Park.  This  avenue 
should  be  reached  from  the  land  by  seven  viaducts,  each  passing 
over  the  Illinois  Central  and  extending  to  a  broad  concourse 
on  the  great  driveway  itself.  These  viaducts  should  be  built 
of  stone,  and  between  the  arches  should  be  abutments  con- 
tinuing upward,  until  they  become  pedestals  on  the  parapets, 
on  which  pedestals  should  be  statues  and  vases.  The  piers  of 
the  viaducts  might  be  planted  with  clinging  vines,  which  would 
emphasize  and  adorn  the  strong  masonry. 

The  driveway  itself  should  be  protected  by  a  sea-wall, 
designed  to  express  dignity  as  well  as  to  afford  security.  Be- 
hind it  should  be  a  broad  terrace,  supporting  seats  made  in  the 
old  Grecian  pattern,  so  placed  that  the  sitter  might  look  out  to 
sea.  Next  this  wall  should  be  a  space,  planted  with  tall  shrubs, 
disposed  partly  to  conceal  and  partly  to  reveal  the  Lake.  Next 
this,  a  bicycle  course  and  a  greensward,  covered  with  flowering 
plants.  Next  to  this  plantation  should  be  an  equestrian  way, 
and  west  of  it  should  be  the  great  Avenue  itself,  with  its  broad 
green  lawns  and  its  rows  of  stately  trees.  Beside  the  Drive,  on 
the  west  of  it,  should  be  another  terrace,  with  here  and  there 
old  Greek  resting-places,  some  curved  into  the  banks,  out  of 
which  should  flow  fountains  of  water.  The  floor  of  this  walk 
and  of  the  recesses  should  be  paved  with  small  colored  pebbles, 
in  geometrical  patterns.  The  wall  itself,  which  is  to  be  next 
west  of  the  walk,  should  be  built  of  long  slivers  of  sparkling 
stone,  like  those  encircling  the  Roosevelt  farms  that  skirt  along 
the  Hudson,  north  of  Poughkeepsie. 

Level  with  the  top  of  this  wall  should  begin  the  broad  un- 
dulating grounds,  some  three  hundred  to  four  hundred  feet  in 
width,  which  should  finally  slope  down  into  the  waters  of  the 
lagoon  and  be  planted  magnificently. 

The  concourse  where  the  viaducts  end  should  be  treated  in 
a  monumental  manner.   There  are  seven  of  them  in  all,  in- 
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eluding  those  at  each  end  of  the  Drive.  The  one  at  the  north 
end  would  stand  at  the  beginning  of  the  Harbor  of  Chicago, 
and  it  should  be  a  statue  representing  the  genius  of  the  City  — 
the  figure  of  a  young  man  —  visible  from  the  Harbor  and  from 
the  Driveway  along  its  entire  length.  It  should  form  the  Pharos 
of  our  inland  sea,  and  upon  its  brow  should  be  a  diadem  of  bril- 
liant lights. 

A  river-bank  six  miles  long,  with  trees,  bays,  and  islands,  is 
not  a  great  enough  project  to  accomplish  the  end  we  have  in 
view,  namely:  to  make  the  most  attractive  possible  waterway 
and  parkway  ever  known  to  man.  If  we  stop  with  the  water, 
the  islands,  and  the  planting,  we  shall  have  done  only  a  half- 
hearted thing,  which  I  do  not  believe  will  bring  about  the  change 
in  the  life  of  Chicago  that  we  are  after.  Could  I  have  twenty  to 
thirty  millions  of  dollars  to  spend  on  great  monuments,  ter- 
races, landing  places,  and  sculptured  objects,  along  the  shore 
between  the  Drive  and  the  Lagoon,  I  might  be  able  to  accom- 
plish for  the  scheme  what  I  now  look  for  the  residences  them- 
selves to  bring  about.  We  never  shall  be  able  to  get  twenty  or 
thirty  millions  for  the  monumental  part.  Must  we  then  give  it 
up  and  drop  back  into  the  same  channel  ordinarily  followed  in 
times  past  by  other  people?  I  say,  no !  If  we  make  a  residence 
portion  two  hundred  or  three  hundred  feet  wide,  between  the 
Drive  and  the  Lagoon,  and  hold  the  owners  to  certain  rules 
when  building,  then  they  themselves  will  produce  an  effect  far 
finer  than  any  one  designer  could  lay  out.  We  need  these 
residences,  with  their  beautiful  terraces,  the  Italian  gardens, 
the  broad  stairways  leading  down  to  the  water's  edge.  We 
need  the  life  which  will  display  itself  upon  their  lawns,  upon 
these  terraces,  and  upon  the  stairways.  We  need  the  vying 
with  each  other  that  is  sure  to  come,  in  the  matter  of  their 
family  boats  or  water  craft.  The  lovely  and  necessary  finishing 
effects  would  be  added  by  the  life  of  these  people,  the  sound  of 
their  voices  and  of  their  music,  as  well  as  their  movements  upon 
the  water  and  about  their  homes.  The  great  dignity  and  the 
display  surrounding  splendid  homes  is  really  the  vital  point  in 
the  tout  ensemble;  and  as  I  have  said,  we  should  do  everything 
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possible,  in  creating  such  a  landscape,  to  give  it  charm  and 
make  it  an  attraction  to  the  people  of  the  whole  world. 

Behind  the  high  bank  west  of  the  railway  the  earth  should 
be  piled  up  so  as  to  form  lawns,  from  which  one  can  overlook 
the  scene  beneath.  This  wall  should  be  covered  with  blossom- 
ing vines,  and  should  be  overhung  with  nodding  flowers  and 
richly  colored  foliage,  with  here  and  there  a  statue,  half  con- 
cealed, symbolizing  a  mood  or  force  of  Nature.  From  this  wall, 
stone  balconies  should  here  and  there  project,  and  there  should 
be  open  spaces  through  which  shady  ravines  may  be  seen, 
planted  delicately,  in  the  Japanese  manner. 

Between  the  railway  and  the  water  need  be  no  wall.  The 
Lagoon,  the  buildings,  the  banks,  the  avenues,  and  the  Lake 
itself,  should  be  seen  through  vistas  kept  always  open.  The 
Lagoon  should  be  from  four  hundred  to  one  thousand  feet 
broad,  and  some  thirty  thousand  feet  in  length.  In  it  should  be 
many  islands,  ranging  in  length  from  fifty  to  eight  hundred 
feet  and  in  breadth  from  thirty  to  three  hundred  feet.  The 
south  one  might  be  called  "University  Island,"  and  upon  it 
might  be  placed  the  boat-houses  of  the  University  crews,  be- 
cause the  waters  of  the  Lagoon  will  form  a  noble  race-course 
five  miles  long.  Other  islands  might  be  used  by  athletic  as- 
sociations in  the  city,  their  buildings  being  put  up  under  the 
control  of  the  South  Park  Commission  —  every  one  pure  in 
style  and  proper  for  its  place.  No  building  of  wood  should  be 
allowed  anywhere  upon  the  entire  system  of  boulevards,  parks, 
and  islands. 

The  south  end  of  the  Lagoon  should  be  a  channel,  leading 
through  to  the  internal  waters  at  Jackson  Park,  and  should  be 
two  hundred  feet  broad,  so  that  any  one  might  sail,  or  row,  or 
float,  in  launches  or  gondolas,  from  the  south  harbor  at  Twelfth 
Street  to  the  south  harbor  at  Jackson  Park,  a  distance  of  eight 
miles,  and  be  safe  in  the  lightest  of  canoes,  even  when  a  storm 
rages  on  the  open  Lake. 

Both  shores  of  the  Lagoon  should  be  ornamented  with  trees 
and  shrubs  adapted  to  our  climate,  and  especially  with  those 
that  blossom  —  the  apple,  the  pear,  the  peach,  the  horse- 
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chestnut,  the  wild-chestnut,  the  catalpa,  the  crab,  the  lilac, 
syringas,  acacias,  dogwood.  The  days  of  May  and  June  should 
be  a  festival-time  upon  the  water.  In  the  spring  and  summer,  or 
in  the  autumn,  when  floating  upon  the  Lagoon,  one  should  be 
conscious  of  the  presence  of  flowers.  On  the  banks  should  be 
sweet-briar,  heliotrope,  mignonette,  and  wild  sweet  grasses  — 
the  plants  that  fill  the  air  with  fragrance.  The  form  and  color 
of  the  foliage  in  planting  should  be  as  important  to  the  design  as 
the  general  arrangement  of  the  Driveway  itself.  At  the  margin 
of  the  Lagoon  should  be  the  lotus  and  the  water-lilies.  The 
water  itself  should  be  maintained  at  a  fixed  level,  by  means  of 
locks,  between  the  Lagoon  and  the  Lake,  and  no  currents  should 
be  allowed  to  tear  or  damage  the  delicate  plantations.  Under 
the  eastern  end  of  each  viaduct  should  be  a  canal,  from  the 
Lagoon  to  the  Lake,  and  under  the  western  end  should  be 
boat-  and  bath-houses. 

The  land  lying  alongside  the  South  Shore  Drive  should  be 
rented  for  clubs,  hotels,  and  private  villas.  These  buildings 
should  be  brought  into  harmony  with  the  general  monumental 
scheme  and  thus  become  valuable  elements  of  the  whole  design, 
which,  without  them,  would  lack  a  quality  of  life  very  neces- 
sary to  the  highest  expression. 

Over  the  lawns,  frequent  vistas  should  be  kept  open,  leaving 
glimpses  of  the  Lake  for  people  upon  the  Lagoon,  the  Illinois 
Central,  or  the  private  terraces  west  of  the  railway. 

Each  house  should  face  both  the  Lagoon  and  the  Drive,  and 
it  should  have  no  back  door  or  stable,  unless  concealed  within 
an  architectural  courtyard. 

The  trees  of  the  avenue  should  be  very  tall.  I  have  taken 
pictures  of  many  of  those  growing  along  the  Lake,  from 
Waukegan  to  Calumet.  There  are  maples  eighty  feet  high  and 
the  same  in  breadth;  elms  over  one  hundred  feet  in  height; 
cottonwoods  that  are  over  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in 
height.  An  avenue  of  pines,  elms,  and  cottonwoods  can  be 
formed  on  the  South  Shore  Driveway  —  six  hundred  trees 
in  all,  we  will  say,  every  one  of  which  shall  approximate  one 
hundred  feet  in  height  when  set  in  place,  and  every  one  of 
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which  shall  flourish.  There  are  many  thousands  of  acres  of 
noble  trees  around  Lake  Michigan  which  can  be  reached  by 
water.  The  question  of  moving  them  is  one  of  expense.  If 
money  enough  be  allowed,  any  healthy  tree  can  be  trans- 
planted, no  matter  what  its  size  may  be;  and  in  five  years  from 
to-day,  if  an  order  were  given,  the  Avenue  might  be  finished 
and  appear  as  if  it  had  been  there  for  centuries.  Men  have  spent 
many  millions  upon  a  single  building,  but  have  never  yet  made 
one  that  possessed  the  dignity  and  nobility  of  such  an  Avenue 
as  may  be  yours  here  in  Chicago.  Think  of  it,  winding  along 
six  miles,  beside  the  beautiful  waters  of  Lake  Michigan. 

Now,  can  this  dream  be  carried  out?  It  rests  with  you. 
Having  the  money,  five  years  from  this  spring  it  could  be  real- 
ized and  far  more  gloriously  than  is  possible  to  portray.  The 
ablest  artists  should  be  employed  on  the  work.  When  such  men 
come  together  for  a  purpose  worthy  of  their  powers,  their  minds 
grow  subtle,  eager,  intuitive;  their  thoughts  stimulate  each 
other,  and  suggestions  crowd  to  their  lips  and  pencil-bearing 
fingers.  Given  such  a  problem,  and  real  men  to  solve  it,  and  I 
would  almost  say,  "The  shorter  the  time  the  better,"  because 
intensity  stimulates  the  mind  to  greater  flights  than  ever  come 
in  quiet  moments. 

Let  us  imagine  that  the  five  years  have  passed  and  that  the 
dream  is  realized.  Before  us  spreads  a  plantation  of  majestic 
trees,  shadowing  lawns  and  roadways,  upon  the  margin  of  the 
Lake.  In  contrast  with  it,  the  shining  Lagoon  stretches  away 
to  the  north.  Behind  this  the  soft  banks  of  the  shore,  and 
trains  glancing  in  and  out  through  waving  willows.  Behind  all, 
the  wall  of  a  stately  terrace,  covered  with  clinging  vines  and 
crowned  with  statues,  and  upholding  quiet  lawns,  surrounding 
lovely  homes. 

The  Lake  has  been  singing  to  us  many  years,  until  we  have 
become  responsive.  We  see  the  broad  water,  ruffled  by  the 
gentle  breeze;  upon  its  breast  the  glint  of  oars,  the  gleam  of 
rosy  sails,  the  outlines  of  swift  gliding  launches.  We  see  racing 
shells  go  by,  urged  onward  by  bronzed  athletes.  We  hear  the 
rippling  of  the  waves,  commingled  with  youthful  laughter,  and 
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music  swelling  over  the  Lagoon  dies  away  under  the  low 
branches  of  the  trees.  A  crescent  moon  swims  in  the  western 
sky,  shining  faintly  upon  us  in  the  deepening  twilight. 

We  float  by  lawns,  where  villas,  swan-like,  rest  upon  their 
terraces,  and  where  white  balustrades  and  wood-nymphs  are 
just  visible  in  the  gloaming.  The  evening  comes,  with  myriad 
colored  lights  twinkling  through  air  perfumed  with  water- 
lilies,  and  Nature  enfolds  us,  like  happy  children. 

And  what  sort  of  prosperity  is  this  which  we  should  foster 
and  maintain?  Not  that  for  rich  people  solely  or  principally, 
for  they  can  take  care  of  themselves  and  wander  where  they 
will  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness;  but  the  prosperity  of  those  who 
must  have  employment  in  order  to  live.  Do  not  these  latter 
depend  upon  the  circulation  among  them  of  plenty  of  ready 
money,  and  can  this  be  brought  about  without  the  presence  of 
large  numbers  of  well-to-do  people? 

How,  then,  can  we  make  sure  of  bringing  to  our  shores  and 
retaining  among  us  those  who  are  financially  independent? 
Surely  by  making  Chicago  supremely  attractive,  and  so  as  a 
people  we  must,  if  we  can,  do  for  ourselves  what  elsewhere  has 
been  done  by  a  single  ruler. 

In  attempting  any  answer  to  this  question,  it  is  evident  at 
the  outset  that  to  attain  a  satisfactory  result,  we  should  aim  at 
nothing  less  than  a  supreme  improvement,  that  no  halfway 
measure  will  do ;  that  if  we  must  lead,  we  must  not  be  niggardly 
in  what  we  undertake  for  Chicago. 

On  this  basis,  therefore,  I  have  the  honor  to  make  some  sug- 
gestions, which  will  take  the  shape  of  a  design  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Lake  front.  It  is  not  claimed  that  this  plan  is  the 
best  that  can  be  devised,  or  that  it  covers  all  that  should  be 
done.  It  is  not  even  put  forward  with  any  urgency  for  its 
adoption  in  whole  or  in  part,  but  merely  as  a  sketch,  showing 
that  an  improvement  of  great  magnificence  is  possible  and  en- 
tirely practicable. 


The  times,  however,  were  not  then  ripe  for  undertaking  the 
task  and  meantime  Mr.  Burnham  was  drawn  into  national  work. 
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The  volume  presenting  the  Chicago  Plan  was  received  with 
profuse  attention  and  favor  by  the  Chicago  press  and  the  popu- 
lar and  technical  magazines.  From  McKim  came  this  letter, 
the  last  he  ever  wrote  to  his  friend. 

Narragansett  Pier,  July  19  [1909] 
My  dear  Daniel:  I  was  delighted  to  receive  from  you  the 
fine  vellum-bound  edition  of  your  great  Chicago  Improvement 
Plan  edited  by  Moore,  and  which  as  time  goes  on  cannot  fail 
to  be  carried  out.  The  illustrations  are  remarkable  and  the 
whole  result  of  your  labors  stands  as  one  of  your  monuments  — 
greater  far  than  all  of  them  put  together,  in  fact. 

I  was  delighted  to  receive  this  proof  of  your  remembrance 
of  me  and  am  very  proud  of  it. 
May  your  work  and  health  go  on  for  many  years  to  come. 

Ever  yours 

C.  J.  McK. 

To  this  letter  Burnham  replied: 

[No  date] 
My  dear  Charles:  I  am  surprised  and  delighted  to  get  a 
letter  from  you  this  morning.  It  seems  long  since  one  has  come 
to  me. 
I  am  still  on  deck,  but  lonesome  without  you. 
The  Chicago  work  has  extended  through  three  years  and  it 
already  needs  revision,  which  it  will  get  in  the  second  edition 
of  the  report.   It  has  been  glorious  fun,  I  can  assure  you.   I 
hoped  to  lay  it  before  you  before  the  final  decisions  were  made, 
and  still  feel  it  would  have  gained  much  from  your  criticisms. 

Ever  yours 

D.  H.  Burnham 

Mr.  Burnham  was  at  Charlevoix  when  Margaret  McKim 
telegraphed  that  her  father  died  on  September  14.  The  mes- 
sage was  delayed,  and  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  reach  New 
York  in  time  for  the  funeral.  "After  a  beautiful  service  at 
Trinity,  Charles  McKim  is  at  rest  here.  We  have  loved  and 
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lost."  So  Charles  D.  Norton  wired  on  the  17th  from  Brick 
Church,  New  Jersey. 

The  Commercial  Club  presented  the  Plan  of  Chicago  to  the 
city  with  a  request  that  a  commission  be  appointed  to  study 
the  Plan  and  recommend  such  portion  of  it  as  should  be  carried 
out.  The  outline  given  by  Mr.  Burnham  dealt  mainly  with  the 
Lake  front  and  was  intended  to  fire  the  imaginations  of  his 
audiences.  The  Plan  itself  was  comprehensive  in  that  it  dealt 
with  the  development  of  all  the  territory  lying  within  a  radius 
of  sixty  miles  from  Chicago;  it  comprised  the  cutting  of  new 
streets,  the  regulation  of  traffic,  the  relocation  of  railway  termi- 
nals, the  development  of  an  outer  park  and  boulevard  system, 
including  forest  preserves,  the  location  and  development  of  a 
civic  centre  —  in  fact,  with  all  the  physical  elements  involved 
in  the  planning  of  a  city. 

On  November  1,  1909,  four  months  after  the  Plan  was  pre- 
sented, Mayor  Fred  A.  Busse,  acting  under  an  authorization  of 
the  Common  Council,  appointed  the  Chicago  City  Plan  Com- 
mission. Charles  H.  Wacker  was  made  chairman,  and  to  the 
work  he  has  given  almost  his  entire  time.  Henry  Barrett  Cham- 
berlain, the  secretary,  served  until  1911,  when  his  place  was 
taken  by  Walter  D.  Moody,  managing  director  and  secretary; 
and  Edward  H.  Bennett  has  served  as  the  consultant  through- 
out the  whole  period.  Never  has  a  civic  body  acted  with  more 
energy,  determination,  judgment,  and  tact,  as  the  record  of 
work  accomplished  during  the  past  ten  years  proves. 

Of  the  improvements  made  in  accordance  with  his  plan,  Mr. 
Burnham  saw  only  the  beginnings  of  the  widening  of  Michigan 
Avenue;  but  the  efforts  put  forth  successfully  to  accomplish 
this  first  undertaking  made  certain  to  him  the  ultimate  devel- 
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opment  of  the  entire  plan.  The  clearing  away  of  legal  difficul- 
ties and  the  enlisting  of  the  citizens  in  the  enterprise  gave  to 
the  Plan  such  an  impetus  that  he  knew  his  work  had  not  been 
in  vain. 

During  the  past  decade  Roosevelt  Road  (Twelfth  Street)  has 
been  widened  for  a  distance  of  two  miles  at  a  cost  of  eight  mil- 
lion dollars;  Michigan  Avenue  has  been  widened  from  Ran- 
dolph Street  to  Jackson  Boulevard  at  a  cost  of  fifteen  millions; 
railway  terminal  plans  involving  an  expenditure  of  seventy-five 
millions  are  in  progress;  agreements  have  been  signed  for  the 
development  of  the  water  front  from  Grant  Park  to  Jackson 
Park  in  substantial  accord  with  the  original  Burnham  Plan  for 
the  development  of  the  Lake  front,  including  the  outer  park 
and  the  lagoons.  For  this  project  a  bond  issue  of  twenty  mil- 
lion dollars  has  been  voted  by  the  people;  and  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral Railroad  has  committed  itself  to  the  expenditure  of  eighty- 
five  millions  in  addition  to  the  amounts  to  be  expended  by 
other  roads  already  mentioned.  A  new  diagonal,  known  as 
Ogden  Avenue,  is  being  cut  from  Ashland  Avenue  to  Lincoln 
Park  at  a  cost  to  the  city  of  four  and  a  half  millions.  The  con- 
gested market  area  along  Water  Street  is  being  reconstructed 
according  to  comprehensive  plans  involving  economy,  sanita- 
tion, and  the  overcoming  of  congestion,  as  well  as  providing 
for  the  orderly  development  of  the  Chicago  River  frontage,  all 
at  an  estimated  cost  to  the  city  of  nearly  four  million  dollars; 
and  bond  issues  for  the  widening  of  Western  and  Ashland 
Avenues  and  Robey  Street  at  a  cost  of  seventeen  and  a  half 
millions  have  been  voted  by  large  majorities;  for  the  reason 
that  the  people  have  become  convinced  that  every  dollar  spent 
is  an  investment  that  brings  large  returns,  both  financially 
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(through  increase  in  valuations)  and  in  convenience.  The  Plan 
called  for  the  purchase  of  about  thirty-five  thousand  acres  of 
forest  preserves  surrounding  the  city,  of  which  area  nearly  one 
half  has  been  secured.  The  three  outer  highway  circuits  and 
their  connecting  radials  as  recommended  by  the  Plan  are  com- 
plete with  the  exception  of  about  five  per  cent;  and  good  roads 
are  under  construction. 

In  closing  a  report  of  ten  years  of  progress  the  Chicago  Plan 
Commission  give  this  summation  of  the  work: 

Orderliness  is  one  of  the  best  investments  a  city  can  make, 
but  the  appeal  of  the  Chicago  Plan  is  by  no  means  entirely  a 
commercial  appeal.  It  is  a  human  appeal,  a  moral  appeal,  an 
appeal  to  make  Chicago  better,  not  for  the  money  that  is  in  it, 
but  for  the  sake  of  the  higher  mental,  moral,  and  physical  peo- 
ple that  a  perfectly  arranged  city  will  produce. 

The  Plan  of  Chicago  is  not  a  panacea  for  all  the  civic  ills  that 
beset  our  city.  It  aims  simply  at  the  physical  development  of 
Chicago  for  the  good  of  not  one  class  of  people  or  of  one  section 
of  the  city,  but  for  the  good  of  all  Chicagoans  —  for  the  good 
of  all  Chicago. 

No  other  city  of  modern  times  has  been  given  a  plan  so  com- 
prehensive —  one  that  proposes  so  many  economic,  hygienic, 
sociological,  commercial,  and  humanitarian  benefits  —  and  one 
so  thoroughly  calculated  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  vast  and  grow- 
ing populace. 

The  ten  years'  work  of  the  Chicago  Plan  Commission  upon 
the  Plan  has  been  an  effort  to  assist  Chicago  to  fulfil  its  ambi- 
tion to  be  the  best,  most  orderly,  healthful,  convenient,  and 
attractive  city  in  America. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV 

THE  COMMISSION  OF  FINE  ARTS  — THE  LONDON 
CITY-PLANNING  CONFERENCE 

1910 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT  in  his  "Autobiography" 
says:  "I  also  appointed  a  Fine  Arts  Council,  an  un- 
paid body  of  the  best  architects,  painters,  and  sculp- 
tors in  the  country,  to  advise  the  Government  as  to  the  erec- 
tion and  decoration  of  all  new  buildings.  The  'pork-barrel' 
Senators  and  Congressmen  felt  for  this  body  an  instinctive, 
and  perhaps  from  their  standpoint  a  natural,  hostility;  and  my 
successor  a  couple  of  months  after  taking  office  revoked  the 
appointment  and  disbanded  the  Council." 

This  statement,  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  President  Taft,  is 
ambiguous.  In  the  Sundry  Civil  Act  of  March  4,  1909,  Con- 
gress enacted  "that  no  part  of  any  appropriation  made  in  this 
act  shall  be  paid  to  members  of  the  so-called  Council  of  Fine 
Arts  created  by  executive  order  under  date  of  January  18, 
1909,  as  compensation  or  for  expenses;  and  no  part  of  any  such 
appropriation  shall  be  expended  in  the  preparation  or  formu- 
lation of  any  plans  which  have  been  submitted  to,  or  approved 
or  suggested  by,  said  Council  of  Fine  Arts."  President  Taft,  as 
in  duty  bound,  by  executive  order  abolished  the  Council  of 
Fine  Arts. 

President  Roosevelt,  feeling  keenly  the  need  that  existed  for 
competent  technical  advice  on  matters  of  art  for  which  ap- 
propriations were  made  from  time  to  time,  listened  to  the 
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representatives  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  and  at 
his  request  they  addressed  to  him  a  letter,  dated  January  11, 
1909,  saying  that  in  our  country  the  arts  have  been  denied  that 
governmental  consideration  so  universally  accorded  by  other 
nations,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Government  had 
spent  over  five  hundred  million  dollars  on  public  buildings, 
monuments,  and  other  works  of  art,  and  was  contemplating 
spending  forty  millions  more.  "The  works  of  art  of  a  nation 
are  the  documents  by  which  it  is  judged,  and  their  permanence 
is  sufficient  reason  for  extraordinary  care  in  their  design  and 
execution.  When  the  Government  proposes  any  great  project 
of  public  utility,  such  as  irrigation,  canals,  or  the  reclamation 
of  land,  the  plans  receive  expert  advice  and  criticism;  but  the 
only  department  where  questions  of  art  have  received  consid- 
eration was  the  Treasury  Department  through  the  Supervising 
Architect's  office  since  the  passage  of  the  Tarsney  Act.  Presi- 
dent Washington  and  his  immediate  successors  sought  trained 
experts  in  the  arts  and  called  to  the  service  of  the  country  those 
of  the  highest  skill  and  employed  them  in  a  consistent  effort 
towards  the  building  of  the  Nation's  Capital.  As  a  result  the 
earliest  buildings  of  the  Government,  not  only  in  Washington, 
but  elsewhere,  rank  among  the  great  architectural  triumphs  of 
their  period. 

"  With  the  rapid  growth  of  the  country  this  systematic  method 
of  procedure  was  lost  sight  of.  L'Enfant's  beautiful  plan  of 
Washington  suffered  through  the  power  of  each  department  to 
choose  the  site  for  its  own  building;  and  the  fact  that  a  general 
plan  existed  was  almost,  if  not  entirely,  forgotten.  Existing 
public  buildings  are  modified  for  the  supposed  convenience  and 
at  the  caprice  of  temporary  officials.  New  buildings  are  located 
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without  proper  regard  for  their  convenience  or  dignity.  And 
statues,  paintings,  and  other  works  of  art  are  treated  with  like 
indifference  to  the  dictates  of  common  sense.  Our  coinage  and 
engraved  notes  have  been  equally  neglected. 

"The  revival  of  L'Enf ant's  plan  of  the  city  of  Washington 
through  the  efforts  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects  has 
awakened  the  public  to  a  consciousness  of  its  importance  and 
made  possible  the  realization  of  its  essential  features;  but  the 
necessity  of  some  adequate  safeguard  for  the  future  is  made 
evident  by  the  fact  that  ever  since  the  plan  was  revived  there 
have  been  serious  attempts  to  encroach  upon  it.  We  believe 
that  a  permanent  and  definite  authority  should  be  established 
to  which  shall  be  referred  for  approval  or  disapproval  the  plans 
and  designs  for  all  future  public  works  of  architecture,  paint- 
ings, sculpture,  parks,  bridges,  or  other  works  of  which  the  art 
of  design  forms  an  integral  part;  that  to  its  care  should  be  en- 
trusted the  conservation  of  historic  monuments;  and  that  this 
authority  should  be  vested  in  a  Bureau  of  Fine  Arts,  as  a  part 
of  a  Division  of  Public  Instruction,  which  could  itself  be  under 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  could  include  Bureaus  of 
Education,  Science,  and  the  Fine  Arts." 

As  an  initiatory  step  President  Roosevelt  was  urged  to  ap- 
point a  Council  of  the  Fine  Arts  to  exercise  advisory  functions 
and  make  recommendations  upon  its  own  initiative.  The  let- 
ter was  signed  by  Glenn  Brown  as  secretary  of  the  Institute 
committee  consisting  of  Cass  Gilbert,  S.  B.  P.  Trowbridge, 
William  A.  Boring,  C.  Grant  La  Farge,  George  B.  Post,  and 
Robert  S.  Peabody. 

President  Roosevelt,  on  the  same  date,  replied  to  the  Insti- 
tute letter;  he  approved  the  recommendations  and  asked  for 
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the  nomination  of  thirty  men  to  form  the  Council.  "  I  shall  di- 
rect all  my  Cabinet  officers  to  refer  to  the  Council  for  their 
expert  advice  all  matters  in  their  charge  embracing  architec- 
ture, selection  of  sites  and  landscape  work,  sculpture  and 
painting.  Moreover,  I  shall  request  the  Council  to  watch  legis- 
lation and  on  its  own  initiative  to  make  public  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Executive  and  to  Congress  with  regard  to  proposed 
changes  in  existing  monuments  or  with  regard  to  any  new 
project.  I  earnestly  advise  your  body  to  take  immediate  steps 
to  secure  the  enactment  of  a  law  giving  permanent  effect  to 
what  I  am  directing  to  be  done.  The  course  you  advocate,  and 
which  I  approve,  should  not  be  permissive  with  the  Executive; 
it  should  be  mandatory  upon  him,  by  act  of  Congress."  Then, 
getting  down  to  the  concrete,  the  President  adds:  "I  shall  re- 
quest the  Council  immediately  to  report  and  give  their  opinion 
on  the  character  and  location  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial."1 

On  the  same  day  President  Roosevelt  issued  an  executive 
order  addressed  to  the  heads  of  "Executive  Departments, 
Bureaus,  and  Commissions,"  directing  that  "before  any  plans 
are  formulated  for  any  buildings  and  grounds,  or  for  the  loca- 
tion or  erection  of  any  statue,  the  matter  must  be  submitted  to 
the  Council,  and  their  advice  followed  unless  for  good  and  suffi- 
cient reasons  the  President  directs  that  it  be  not  followed." 


1  On  January  18  these  men  were  appointed  the  Council  of  Fine  Arts: 
Architects,  Cass  Gilbert,  C.  Grant  La  Farge,  Walter  Cook,  William  A.  Bor- 
ing, S.  B.  P.  Trowbridge,  John  G.  Howard,  Glenn  Brown,  Thomas  R.  Kim- 
ball, John  L.  Mauran,  D.  H.  Burnham,  John  M.  Donaldson,  George  B. 
Post,  Arnold  W.  Brunner,  Robert  S.  Peabody,  Charles  F.  McKim,  William 
S.  Eames,  James  Rush  Marshall,  Abram  Garfield,  Frank  Miles  Day,  Wil- 
liam B.  Mundie,  C.  Howard  Walker;  Painters,  John  La  Farge,  F.  D.  Millet, 
E.  H.  Blashfield,  Kenyon  Cox;  Sculptors,  Daniel  C.  French,  Herbert 
Adams,  H.  A.  MacNeil,  K.  T.  Bitter;  Landscape  Architect,  Frederick 
Law  Olmsted,  Jr. 
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The  Supervising  Architect  was  designated  as  executive  offi- 
cer of  the  Council.  On  February  10  the  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil met  at  the  Octagon,  the  headquarters  of  the  Institute,  for 
organization,  and  later  in  the  day  they  were  received  by  the 
President  in  the  East  Room  of  the  White  House.  He  addressed 
them  in  characteristic  fashion;  and  called  upon  them  for  a  re- 
port on  a  site  for  the  Lincoln  Memorial.  They  reported  in 
favor  of  the  location  fixed  by  the  Senate  Park  Commission  of 
1901.  This  was  the  first  and  last  meeting  of  the  Council.  Con- 
gress, having  taken  umbrage  at  the  action  of  the  President  in 
appointing  a  commission  without  authority  of  law,  put  an 
effective  stop  to  proceedings  by  the  legislation  above  adverted 
to.  Neither  Mr.  Burnham  nor  Mr.  Olmsted  was  present  at  the 
Council  meeting,  but  Mr.  McKim's  name  appears  among  the 
list  of  those  attending.  To  Mr.  Burnham  so  large  a  body  must 
have  seemed  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  effective  work. 
"With  the  abolition  of  the  Council  the  whole  movement  on  the 
part  of  the  architects  and  artists  collapsed. 

The  need  of  such  technical  advice  was  made  apparent  to 
Congress  by  the  prolonged  struggle  that  was  carried  on  over 
the  location  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial.  In  May,  1908,  Repre- 
sentative McCall  introduced  in  Congress  a  bill  to  locate  the 
Memorial  on  the  Plaza  in  front  of  the  Union  Station;  and  dur- 
ing the  following  December  a  House  bill  proposed  a  road  to 
Gettysburg  as  the  Memorial.  Here  matters  rested  till  the  be- 
ginning of  1909,  when  Senator  Newlands  embodied  in  a  bill  the 
proposition  for  the  Potomac  Park  location. 

On  January  26, 1909,  during  the  consideration  of  a  resolution 
declaring  Lincoln's  birthday  a  holiday,  Representative  McCall, 
of  Massachusetts,  Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  the 
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Library,  made  an  argument  for  the  location  of  the  Lincoln  Me- 
morial somewhere  in  the  area  between  the  Capitol  and  the 
Union  Station.  "There  are,"  he  said,  "three  or  more  proposi- 
tions for  memorials  to  Lincoln.  One  is  a  road  to  Gettysburg; 
another  is  upon  a  location  down  below  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment and  almost  in  its  shadow,  on  the  Potomac;  and  still  an- 
other is  the  location  near  the  Union  Station.  The  location  on 
the  Potomac  River  is  the  one  that  appears  in  the  so-called 
'Burnham  Plan'  for  the  artistic  development  of  Washington; 
and  undoubtedly  in  the  scheme  of  that  park  the  location  is 
fitted  to  some  admirable  work.  When  it  is  a  question  of  fitness 
of  a  work  of  art  to  a  given  location,  that  is  one  thing,  and  the 
opinion  of  artists  upon  it  is  of  very  great  value;  but  when  they 
come  to  say  the  place  shall  be  to  Lincoln,  or  to  any  other  par- 
ticular statesman,  that  is  a  question  that  appeals  to  the  histori- 
cal imagination,  of  which  the  artist  has  no  monopoly.  There  is 
something  I  think  important  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  and  the  Country,  which  may  somewhat  surprise  some 
gentlemen  who  are  so  simultaneously  and  unanimously  defend- 
ing the  Burnham  Plan,  and  that  is  a  cablegram  received  some 
days  ago  from  a  gentleman  to  whom  my  friend  from  Illinois 
alluded  —  Mr.  Burnham  —  one  of  the  great  architects  of  the 
world  —  a  man  who  probably  more  carefully  than  any  other 
architect  has  made  a  study  of  the  question,  how  to  beautify 
Washington  —  a  man  whose  own  name  is  imperishably  identi- 
fied with  the  Plan  to  which  I  have  alluded." 
Mr.  McCall  then  read  the  following  cablegram: 

London,  January  22 

Three  or  four  different  ways  of  memorializing  Lincoln  have 
been  proposed. 
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The  choice  depends  largely  on  sentiment,  of  which  Con- 
gress itself  is  the  best  judge. 

But  entirely  apart  from  sentiment,  a  monumental  archi- 
tectural treatment  of  the  entranceway  to  the  Capitol  is  de- 
manded by  every  consideration  of  artistic  unity  and  of  sober 
propriety;  and  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  a  peri- 
style, extending  around  the  Plaza  and  up  Delaware  Avenue, 
as  shown  by  us  before  I  left  for  Europe,  is  the  right  solution. 

The  design  should  be  carried  out,  no  matter  what  name  it 
bears. 

D.  H.  Burnham 


Mr.  Burnham's  cable  was  sent  under  a  misapprehension  of 
the  facts.  When  he  landed  the  matter  was  placed  before  him  in 
its  true  light,  and  he  promptly  gave  adherence  to  the  site  fixed 
in  the  Plan  of  1901.  He  felt  the  necessity  of  some  treatment  to 
frame  the  Plaza ;  and  he  was  willing  to  consider  that  site  even 
for  the  Lincoln  Memorial.  He  would  then  have  consented  to 
discuss  any  other  proposed  site,  as  he  afterwards  did.  The  de- 
cision, however,  was  another  matter;  that  should  be  reached 
only  after  all  possible  sites  had  been  considered.  His  attitude, 
and  the  dramatic  use  made  of  his  cablegram  by  Mr.  McCall, 
created  a  temporary  panic  among  forces  fighting  for  the  Plan 
of  1901,  and  Mr.  Burnham  was  stigmatized  as  a  deserter. 

Mr.  McCall  next  attempted  to  have  a  commission  on  the  site 
created,  and  named  Mr.  Burnham  and  Mr.  McKim  among  the 
members;  both  declined  to  allow  their  names  to  be  used,  and 
nothing  came  of  this  bill.1 

President  Taft  appointed  Mr.  Burnham  chairman  of  the 
Commission  of  Fine  Arts  established  by  the  act  of  Congress 
of  May   17,   1910.    It  is  doubtful  whether  Burnham  had 

1  Glenn  Brown,  in  The  American  Architect,  October  20,  1920. 
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knowledge  of  this  legislation  while  it  was  pending;  but  when 
he  and  Mrs.  Burnham  were  visiting  at  Theodore  N.  Ely's 
home  in  Bryn  Mawr,  on  May  7,  Frank  Millet  came  from 
Washington  to  talk  over  matters  relating  to  the  American 
Academy  in  Rome.  Millet  told  Burnham  about  "the  new 
Washington  Commission  for  that  city,"  and  asked  him  "to 
join."  He  said  he  preferred  to  see  the  text  of  the  bill  before 
deciding.  The  appointments  were  dated  June  15,  1910. 

In  making  his  selection  the  President  consulted  the  men  in 
Congress  who  were  instrumental  in  securing  the  legislation;  and 
at  the  time  the  act  was  passed  his  secretary  was  Charles  D. 
Norton,  who  had  been  chairman  of  the  Chicago  Plan  Com- 
mittee. Senators  Root  and  Wetmore  approved  the  list,  and 
probably  had  a  hand  in  the  selections. 

The  legislative  history  of  the  act  reveals  both  the  Congres- 
sional attitude  towards  matters  of  art,  and  also  the  grievances 
of  Congress  against  artists  as  directors  of  the  development  of 
the  city  of  Washington.  "  I  do  not  by  any  means  claim  to  have 
been  the  discoverer  of  the  importance  of  having  a  National  Com- 
mission of  Fine  Arts,"  writes  the  Honorable  Samuel  McCall, 
"but  I  strongly  believed  such  a  commission  should  be  estab- 
lished, and  so  I  prepared  and  introduced  the  bill.  It  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Library  and  reported  back  to 
the  House  by  me." 1 

On  February  9  Mr.  McCall  called  up  his  bill  and  explained 
that  Washington  had  had  a  very  haphazard  development  in 
the  way  of  art. 

1  McCall  to  Charles  Moore,  September  6,  1917.  Mr.  McCall  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  1893  to  1915;  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  1916-18; 
he  is  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  and  a  fellow  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters. 
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The  streets  and  squares  [he  said]  are  filled  up  with  art-ob- 
jects that  are  not  always  art.  There  have  been  commissions  to 
operate  on  one  statue  or  another,  but  there  has  been  no  well- 
thought-out  development.  Every  civilized  country  in  the  world 
has  a  commission  of  art.  In  France  they  have  a  cabinet  min- 
ister of  public  education,  of  crafts,  and  of  the  fine  arts.  The 
present  bill  is  modest;  it  does  not  assume  jurisdiction  over  the 
whole  country;  but  this  commission  of  artists  will  have  a  some- 
what similar  jurisdiction  to  that  marked  out  in  the  letter  of 
President  Roosevelt  creating  or  establishing  "a  council  of  fine 
arts."  The  President  of  the  United  States  had  no  power  to 
create  a  council  of  fine  arts  and  give  them  any  definite  legal 
authority;  and  yet  there  should  be  such  a  council  established 
by  Congress. 

Thereupon  a  characteristic  debate  ensued.  Mr.  Mann,  of 
Illinois,  brought  up  the  example  of  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment wings,  and  asked  sarcastically  if  it  was  artistic  to  build 
two  portions  of  a  building  when  Congress  expected  a  complete 
structure,  or  to  place  the  first  story  below  the  level  of  the 
ground,  as  was  done  at  the  request  or  by  the  direction  of  the 
President,  based  upon  the  opinion  of  an  art  committee  or 
commission.  "A  future  place  will  not  be  hot  enough  to  properly 
singe  the  man  responsible  for  that  building."  "Who  did  it?" 
asked  Mr.  Slayden.  "President  Roosevelt  ordered  it  done," 
replied  Mr.  Mann,  "at  the  request  of  the  Burnham  Art  Com- 
mission!" 

Mr.  McCall  sought  to  pour  oil  on  the  troubled  waters  by 
giving  as  an  instance  the  recent  Barry  statue  controversy  which 
had  divided  the  country  into  two  hostile  camps.  He  desired 
a  commission  of  artists  to  settle  such  questions. 

Mr.  Mann  would  not  be  appeased.  Then  Mr.  Sulzer,  of  New 
York,  took  up  the  cudgels.  The  same  commission,  he  asserted, 
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put  the  Grant  Monument  in  the  Botanic  Gardens.  Mr.  Mann 
corrected  him.  The  Grant  Memorial  was  located  by  a  special 
commission  created  by  act  of  Congress  —  but  that  commission 
acted  at  the  request  and  upon  the  demand  of  this  unauthorized 
commission.  Then  Mr.  Tawney,  of  Minnesota,  made  a  correc- 
tion "in  the  interest  of  truth."  The  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations fixed  the  location  of  the  Grant  Memorial,  going 
contrary  to  the  Committee  on  the  Library.  On  the  whole,  Mr. 
Sulzer  said  he  favored  the  bill,  in  spite  of  previous  shortcomings 
of  the  artistic  fraternity;  but  Mr.  Tawney  opposed  it  because 
he  was  opposed  to  government  by  commission.  He  did  not 
believe  that  the  statues  of  Washington,  present  or  to  come, 
would  be  improved  by  the  appointment  of  "a  sky-line  com- 
mission," which  would  assume  authority  whether  Congress 
authorized  it  or  not.  Artists,  he  said,  "are  a  class  of  men  who 
do  not  know  anything  about  law,  and  respect  it  less  when  it 
interferes  with  what  they  believe  to  be  the  artistic  line  along 
which  we  should  go  in  the  erection  of  memorials,  buildings,  and 
monuments;  they  will  not  look  very  far  into  the  question  of 
their  authority;  they  will  follow  only  the  artistic  ideals  they 
may  have  conceived  in  their  own  brains." 
Mr.  Mann,  returning  to  the  charge,  said: 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  President,  at  the  request 
of  this  sky-line  commission,  met  the  gentlemen  here  in  Wash- 
ington, had  a  considerable  consultation  with  them  morning, 
afternoon,  and  evening,  and  at  the  end,  rather  contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  the  President,  he  yielded  to  the  opinion  of  the  art 
commission  and  requested  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  adopt 
the  plan  which  was  finally  adopted.  Now,  the  President  can- 
not be  criticised  for  that.  He  was  doing  that  which  we  think 
ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  be  made  the  law,  but  he  was  acting 
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on  the  same  theory  that  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Slay- 
den]  is  talking  —  that  the  artists  know  better  about  things  of 
common  sense  than  men  of  common  sense  do. 

Mr.  Slay  den.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  understand  that  the 
taking  of  advice  from  gentlemen  trained  in  art  necessarily  car- 
ries with  it  the  obligation  to  violate  the  law. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  this  bill  is  the  fact  that 
the  commission,  which  will  be  composed  of  men  who  are  quali- 
fied for  the  work  by  training  and  experience,  will  be  employed 
not  only  to  give  advice,  but  will  have  the  authority  to  select 
the  artists  for  the  execution  of  works  of  art.  I  wish,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, with  all  my  heart,  that  that  law  had  governed  in  the 
selection  of  the  artists  to  do  that  work,  examples  of  which  we 
now  find  in  Statuary  Hall. 

Mr.  Slayden  having  switched  the  debate  on  the  line  of  the 
benefits  derived  by  the  city  of  New  York  from  its  art  commis- 
sion, Mr.  Parsons  spoke  warmly  of  the  work  of  that  body. 
Then  Mr.  Cooper,  of  Wisconsin,  obtained  the  floor. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [he  said]  stated  that  the 
location  of  the  Grant  statue  at  the  base  of  Capitol  Hill  out- 
raged the  feelings  of  everybody  in  Congress  and  out  of  it.  He 
said  that  the  men  who  fixed  the  location  of  that  statue  were 
artists,  but  lacked  practical  sense.  Let  us  see.  Saint-Gaudens, 
the  very  greatest  of  American  sculptors — I  will  go  further  than 
that  and  say  a  sculptor  whose  genius  is  unrivalled  in  this  gener- 
ation anywhere  in  the  world  —  Saint-Gaudens  was  a  member 
of  the  commission  who  helped  to  locate  the  Grant  statue  in 
that  place.  Who  else?  Olmsted,  the  very  first  of  our  landscape 
gardeners.  Who  else?  McKim,  one  of  the  world's  greatest 
architects.  Who  else?  Burnham,  another  of  the  world's  fa- 
mous architects.  I  do  not  recollect  who  the  others  were. 

["The  other  members,"  interposed  Mr.  Parsons,  "were  Sen- 
ator Root,  when  Secretary  of  War,  and  later  on  President  Taf  t, 
when  he  was  Secretary  of  War,  and  the  report  of  the  commis- 
sion was  unanimous."] 
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Yes,  [continued  Mr.  Cooper],  the  members  of  the  commission 
were  gentlemen  who  had  devoted  their  lives  to  the  study  of  the 
artistic  —  in  sculpture,  landscape  gardening,  and  architecture 
—  and  they  were  the  men  who  located  the  monument  to  Gen- 
eral Grant  in  the  place  where  it  now  stands.  They  were  artists ; 
but  somebody  has  said  that  they  had  no  practical  sense.  Let 
us  take  the  "practical"  men  of  the  commission.  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  from  New  York  and  also  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  who  want 
practical  people  to  decide  these  questions,  do  they  know  of  a 
man  of  more  practical,  more  calm,  more  deliberate  judgment 
than  Elihu  Root? 

Elihu  Root  went  as  a  witness  before  the  Library  Committee. 
He  said  that  after  considering  thoroughly  the  question  as  to 
where  the  Grant  Memorial  should  be  erected,  after  searching 
the  whole  city  through,  all  the  members  of  the  commission  were 
of  the  opinion  that  the  only  place  in  Washington  where  it  could 
be  properly  placed  with  justice  to  the  great  structure,  which  is 
240  feet  long  on  the  base,  was  just  where  it  is  to-day. 

The  opposition  to  the  site  selected  for  the  Grant  statue  is 
primarily  attributable  to  the  fact  that  critics  have  not  stopped 
to  exercise  their  imaginations  long  enough  to  see  what  the  con- 
ditions about  the  memorial  will  be  when  all  of  the  contemplated 
improvements  have  been  perfected.  Apparently  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  thinks  that  the  high  fence,  the  old  brick  house, 
and  the  old  glass  houses  are  to  stay  there,  and  that  Grant  is  to 
be  hidden  behind  all  that  mass  of  stuff.  Not  at  all.  The  fences 
are  to  be  taken  down  and  the  buildings  to  go  away.  They  are 
an  eyesore.  The  fences  will  be  removed,  the  buildings  taken 
away,  and  trees  and  shrubbery  removed  and  rearranged  so  that 
the  statue  of  Grant  will  be  seen  by  practically  every  stranger 
who  visits  the  city  of  Washington. 

Ulysses  S.  Grant  was  one  of  the  world's  great  characters  and 
his  monument  ought  to  occupy  a  conspicuous  place  in  the 
Capital  of  the  Nation  he  did  so  much  to  save.  The  plan  of  the 
Burnham  Commission  is  the  memorial  to  Grant  at  the  base  of 
Capitol  Hill,  beautifully  surrounded,  in  the  handsomest  square 
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of  its  size  in  the  world;  in  the  centre  of  the  Mall,  midway  to 
the  Potomac,  the  Monument  to  Washington;  and  on  the  shore 
of  the  river  a  magnificent  memorial  to  Abraham  Lincoln  — 
Grant,  Washington,  Lincoln  —  and  from  the  Lincoln  Monu- 
ment a  beautiful  memorial  bridge  to  Arlington,  where  sleep 
the  Nation's  dead. 

The  conception  is  magnificent.  The  foremost  artists  in 
America  devised  it.  We  are  not  obliged  to  follow  it,  and  yet 
I  think  that  it  will  be  the  consensus  of  opinion,  based  upon  a 
study  of  the  plans,  that  nothing  so  fine  has  been  proposed  for 
any  other  city  in  the  world.  We  will  not  carry  it  out  in  our 
generation,  but  I  believe  that  ultimately  the  people  of  the 
United  States  will  carry  it  to  completion. 

The  Burnham  Commission  has  been  very  roughly  treated  — 
the  commission  which  proposed  the  new  plan  for  the  improve- 
ment of  Washington.  They  have  been  denounced  in  unmeas- 
ured terms  as  impractical  and  visionary.  Now,  let  us  see  what 
the  practical  people  did.  This  House  of  Representatives  a  few 
years  ago  voted  into  the  Mall  forever  a  great  railroad  station 
to  cut  that  park  in  two  and  spoil  the  view  from  the  Capitol  to 
the  river.  That  was  what  the  practical  men  asked  for;  but 
McKim  and  Burnham  and  other  men,  who  thought  Washing- 
ton deserved  something  better  than  that,  insisted  that  there 
should  be  a  Union  Station  and  that  a  building  should  not  be 
permitted  to  cut  that  beautiful  park  in  two. 

I  voted  against  the  location  of  that  station  in  that  park.  I 
did  not  do  it  because  I  was  a  "sky-line"  architect,  but  because 
I  thought  it  only  ordinary  justice  to  future  generations  of 
Washingtonians  not  needlessly  to  spoil  that  beautiful  park. 
Nor  did  I  think  that  a  great  Baltimore  and  Ohio  station  should 
be  put  at  the  foot  of  Capitol  Hill  on  the  other  side,  and  I  voted 
against  that.  The  artists,  gentlemen  like  Burnham  and  McKim 
and  Olmsted,  said  that  two  stations  would  be  a  fatal  mistake. 
McKinley  thought  the  same  thing,  and  finally  the  splendid 
Union  Station  was  decided  upon,  and  there  it  will  stand,  an 
object  of  beauty,  as  long  as  Washington  endures. 

I  shall  not  support  a  bill  simply  because  a  commission  of 
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artists  think  that  it  ought  to  be  enacted  into  law.  Neverthe- 
less, when  it  comes  to  the  location  of  statues,  when  it  comes 
to  the  location  of  monuments,  I  shall  defer  almost  every  time 
to  the  judgment  of  men  like  McKim,  if  another  should  take  his 
place,  and  Saint-Gaudens,  if  another  should  take  his  place,  and 
Burnham,  and  therefore  I  shall  support  this  bill. 


Mr.  Fitzgerald,  of  New  York,  spoke  warmly  in  favor  of  the 
bill  and  against  limitations  as  to  the  expenses  of  the  commis- 
sion; and  then,  after  desultory  debate,  Mr.  McCall  skilfully 
landed  his  fish  without  a  division. 

Mr.  Root  called  the  bill  up  in  the  Senate  on  May  3,  stating 
that  it  had  been  reported  unanimously  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Library.  The  bill  was  debated  on  that  day  and  the  day 
following;  Senators  Heyburn,  of  Idaho,  and  Senator  Carter,  of 
Montana,  opposed  the  measure,  and  Senators  Lodge  and  Gal- 
linger  favored  it.  Mr.  Root  adroitly  spoke  only  in  answer  to 
questions  or  to  oppose  briefly  some  hostile  amendment;  and  in 
due  time  the  bill  was  agreed  to.  The  Senate  having  by  a  single 
amendment  rewritten  the  bill,  it  was  sent  to  a  conference  com- 
mittee from  which  it  emerged  in  present  form. 

The  act  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  Commission  "to  advise  upon 
the  location  of  statues,  fountains,  and  monuments  in  the  pub- 
lic squares,  streets,  and  parks  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
upon  the  selection  of  models  for  statues,  fountains,  and  monu- 
ments erected  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  and 
upon  the  selection  of  artists  for  the  execution  of  the  same"; 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  officers  charged  by  law  to  determine  such 
questions,  to  call  for  such  advice.  The  Commission,  further, 
shall  advise  generally  upon  questions  of  art  when  required  to 
do  so  by  the  President  or  by  any  committee  of  either  House  of 
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Congress.  On  October  25,  1910,  President  Taft  enlarged  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Commission  by  an  executive  order  to  the 
effect  that  no  public  building  to  be  erected  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  the  General  Government  shall  be  hereafter  ap- 
proved by  the  officer  authorized  until  after  such  officer  shall 
have  submitted  the  plans  to  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  for 
its  comment  and  advice.1 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Commission  was  held  in  rooms 
assigned  by  the  Officer  in  Charge  of  Public  Buildings  and 
Grounds,  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the  Lemon  Building,  No.  1729 
New  York  Avenue,  on  July  8, 1910.  All  the  members  excepting 
Mr.  French  and  Mr.  Gilbert  were  present.  Mr.  French  took 
his  seat  at  the  fourth  meeting  held  on  November  19;  and  Mr. 
Gilbert  was  present  for  the  first  time  on  January  13, 191 1.  The 
first  meeting  with  a  full  attendance  was  on  May  18, 1911.  Mr. 
Burnham  attended  fourteen  formal  meetings  of  the  Commis- 
sion, being  absent  only  from  the  meeting  of  November  19, 1910, 
when  he  was  in  Europe. 

The  members  of  the  Commission  were  well  known  to  one 
another.  Mr.  Olmsted  as  a  boy  had  been  with  his  father  at  the 
Chicago  Fair;  he  was  associated  with  Mr.  Burnham  in  the 
preparation  of  the  Washington  Plan  of  1901,  and  had  been  a 


1  By  the  acts  of  Congress  approved  June  12,  1858,  and  March  3,  1859, 
the  President  was  authorized  to  appoint  an  art  commission  to  select  the 
artists  to  decorate  the  extension  of  the  Capitol,  then  nearing  completion. 
On  May  15,  1859,  President  Buchanan  appointed  Henry  K.  Brown,  sculp- 
tor, and  James  R.  Lambkin  and  John  F.  Kensett,  painters.  The  commis- 
sion submitted  only  one  report  (that  of  January  22,  1860),  in  which  they 
criticised  the  work  of  Brumidi  in  decorating  the  Capitol  in  the  style  of 
Raphael  and  advised  the  employment  of  American  artists.  Congress 
promptly  abolished  the  commission  and  in  1910  excluded  the  Capitol  and 
the  Library  of  Congress  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  National  Commission 
of  Fine  Arts.   (Glenn  Brown's  History  of  the  Capitol,  vol.  n,  p.  173.) 
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member  both  of  the  so-called  Consultative  Board  and  of 
President  Roosevelt's  abortive  Council  of  the  Fine  Arts.  Mr. 
Hastings,  with  his  partner,  the  late  John  Carrere,  had  been 
employed  by  Congress  to  design  the  Senate  and  House  office 
buildings.  Mr.  French  designed  the  Statue  of  the  Republic  at 
the  Chicago  Fair,  and  was  then,  as  he  is  now,  one  of  the  leading 
American  sculptors.  Mr.  Millet  was  the  director  of  decorations 
at  the  Fair,  and  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Burnham.  Mr. 
Gilbert  had  been  one  of  the  Jury  of  Fine  Arts  at  Chicago  and 
president  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects.  Charles 
Moore,  the  lay  member,  had  accompanied  the  Senate  Park 
Commission  on  their  European  trip,  had  prepared  the  report 
on  the  Washington  Plan  of  1901  and  also  that  on  the  Plan  of 
Chicago.  Colonel  Cosby  brought  to  his  work  as  secretary1  a 
knowledge  of  the  Washington  Plan  and  entire  sympathy  with 
it,  and  also  with  the  aim  of  the  Commission  to  establish  that 
plan  as  the  basis  for  its  recommendations  in  the  development  of 
the  Capital. 

Mr.  Burnham's  authority,  by  reason  of  his  association  with 
the  plans  of  Washington,  Manila,  Cleveland,  San  Francisco, 
and  Chicago,  was  such  as  to  make  the  beginnings  of  the  Com- 
mission auspicious.  The  members  quickly  established  a  rou- 
tine, and  as  submissions  came  in  from  various  officers  of  the 
Government,  precedents  were  established.  While  discussion 
was  active  and  often  prolonged,  yet  the  fundamental  point  of 
view  was  the  same,  and  it  was  easy  to  reach  an  agreement. 
After  the  close  of  a  meeting,  the  Commission  would  gather 

1  Under  the  law  the  officer  in  charge  of  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds  is 
ex  officio  secretary  and  executive  officer  of  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  a 
wise  provision,  because  most  of  the  work  brought  before  the  Commission 
originates  in  his  office. 
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around  the  dinner-table  and  prolong  the  discussions  until  the 
midnight  trains  dispersed  the  party.  At  times  a  meeting  oc- 
cupied two  days. 

The  first  subject  of  large  importance  was  the  question  of  the 
Lincoln  Memorial,  which  came  before  the  Commission  during 
its  first  year.  The  act  of  Congress  providing  for  this  memorial 
specifically  authorized  the  Lincoln  Memorial  Commission  to 
avail  itself  of  the  services  or  advice  of  the  Commission  of  Fine 
Arts.  Accordingly  the  Memorial  Commission,  of  which  Presi- 
dent Taft  was  the  chairman,  on  March  4, 1911,  asked  the  Fine 
Arts  Commission  for  suggestions  as  to  the  location,  plans,  and 
designs  for  the  proposed  memorial.  Also  as  to  the  best  method 
of  selecting  artists,  sculptors,  and  architects  to  make  and  exe- 
cute the  designs.  The  Lincoln  Commission  specifically  asked  ad- 
vice as  to  several  locations :  First,  the  axis  of  Delaware  Avenue 
at  some  point  between  the  Capitol  and  the  Union  Station;  sec- 
ondly, the  axis  of  the  new  avenue  to  be  constructed  between  the 
Peace  Monument  and  the  Union  Station  Plaza,  or  some  other 
portion  of  the  area  purchased  for  the  extension  of  the  Capitol 
grounds  on  the  north;  and,  lastly,  the  site  in  Potomac  Park 
recommended  in  the  report  of  1901,  or  any  other  location  that 
might  seem  to  the  Commission  suitable. 

The  report  of  the  Commission,  rendered  July  17,  1911,  took 
up  in  detail  the  various  sites  suggested  by  the  Lincoln  Commis- 
sion, discussing  each  one  separately,  and  reported  that  the 
Potomac  Park  site  should  be  chosen.  Mr.  Burnham  was  the 
leader  in  the  discussion  in  favor  of  this  site.  This  conclusion  on 
his  part  was  reached  after  extensive  study,  in  which  sketches 
were  made  for  every  possible  solution  of  the  problem  he  could 
think  of  for  a  location  between  the  Capitol  and  the  Station. 
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From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  discussion,  involving  the 
preparation  of  a  comprehensive  report,  Mr.  Burnham  never 
wavered.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  thought  in  his  mind 
when  he  cabled  what  was  hailed  as  a  tentative  approval  of  the 
Plaza  site,  there  was  no  longer  any  hesitation.1 

With  the  Commission  the  fundamental  contention  was  that 
the  memorial  to  Abraham  Lincoln  should  stand  on  the  axis 
with  the  Capitol  and  the  Washington  Monument — the  concep- 
tion announced  in  the  report  of  the  Park  Commission  of  1901. 
The  latter  Commission  had  the  vision  of  Potomac  Park  as 
improved  by  the  development  of  roads  and  a  connection  with 
Rock  Creek  Park.  To  the  man  on  the  Hill,  however,  all  other 
considerations  seemed  subordinate  to  placing  the  memorial 
where  the  greatest  number  of  people  would  pass  it  day  by  day 
—  an  idea  entirely  foreign  to  the  conception  of  the  Commission. 
With  much  effect  the  opinion  of  John  Hay,  in  favor  of  the 
Potomac  Park  site,  was  quoted  in  these  words : 

As  I  understand  it,  the  place  of  honor  is  on  the  main  axis 
of  the  plan.  Lincoln  of  all  Americans  next  to  Washington 
deserves  this  place  of  honor.  He  was  of  the  immortals.  You 
must  not  approach  too  close  to  the  immortals.  His  monu- 
ment should  stand  alone,  remote  from  the  common  habita- 
tions of  man,  apart  from  the  business  and  turmoil  of  the  city; 
isolated,  distinguished,  and  serene.  Of  all  the  sites,  this  one, 
near  the  Potomac,  is  most  suited  to  the  purpose.2 

1  The  Lincoln  Memorial  Commission  reported  to  Congress  that  they  had 
selected  the  Potomac  Park  site;  but  the  proponents  of  the  Lincoln  Highway 
were  well  organized  and  aggressive,  and  they  undertook  to  amend  the  act  of 
Congress  so  as  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  highway.  The  matter  was  taken  up 
by  an  organization  which  secured  counsel  to  present  the  case,  meantime 
arousing  the  art  interests  of  the  country.  A  timely  speech  by  Senator  Root 
showing  that  speculative  real-estate  interests  were  behind  the  road  project 
was  the  most  potent  influence  exerted  against  the  road  proposition.  (See 
Hearings  of  March  5  and  6,  1912,  before  H.R.  Committee  on  the  Library.) 

2  Mr.  Hay  died  on  July  1,  1905.  The  quotation  has  a  strange  history. 
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The  Lincoln  Memorial  Commission  having  asked  advice  in 
regard  to  a  selection  of  an  architect,  the  Commission  of  Fine 
Arts  reported  in  favor  of  a  direct  selection  and  were  sent  back 
to  agree  upon  a  man.  In  the  Plan  of  1901  a  Lincoln  Memorial 
design  was  furnished  by  Charles  McKim,  who  had  reached  in 
his  own  mind  the  conclusion  as  to  the  form  the  memorial  should 
take;  namely,  a  building  with  strong  horizontal  lines,  as  op- 
posed to  the  vertical  lines  of  the  Washington  Monument.  He 
designed  an  open  portico,  with  a  high  terrace  overlooking  a 
long  canal  leading  towards  the  Washington  Monument.  The 
portico  was  to  take  the  form  of  an  open  arcade,  and  the  statue 
of  Lincoln  was  located  apart  from  and  in  front  of  the  structure. 
The  portico  was  to  stand  on  a  mound  forty  feet  in  height,  and 
the  base  was  so  designed  as  to  form  a  transition  from  the 
rectangular  form  of  the  portico  to  the  circle  of  the  mound. 
McKim  furthermore  prepared  a  design  for  the  improvement 
of  the  entire  Potomac  Park  from  the  Washington  Monument 
westwardly  to  the  Potomac. 

Mr.  Burnham  strongly  urged  the  selection  of  Henry  Bacon, 
on  whom  he  believed  the  mantle  of  McKim  had  fallen.  Mr. 
Bacon  had  been  trained  in  the  office  of  McKim,  Mead  &  White, 
and  had  shown  a  strong  feeling  for  monumental  work.  More- 
over, Mr.  Burnham  felt  that  his  mind  was  still  plastic  and  that 
he  would  seize  this  opportunity  to  establish  his  reputation. 

The  Lincoln  Memorial  Commission  hesitated,  insisting  on 
having  sketches  for  several  other  sites  in  Washington  prepared 

During  Mr.  McKim's  last  illness  he  was  visited  by  Cass  Gilbert  and  Glenn 
Brown,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  his  views  on  the  location  of  the  Lincoln 
Memorial.  Sitting  back  in  his  chair,  his  eyes  almost  closed,  he  repeated  to 
Mr.  Gilbert  his  remembrance  of  the  words  used  by  Mr.  Hay.  Mr.  Gilbert 
was  so  impressed  by  the  sentiments  that  he  wrote  out  the  statement  and 
gave  it  to  Richard  Watson  Gilder. 
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by  John  Russell  Pope.  These  sketches,  together  with  those  of 
Mr.  Bacon,  were  sent  to  the  Fine  Arts  Commission  for  a  final 
choice.  The  Commission  decided  in  favor  of  Mr.  Bacon's  de- 
sign, which  was  thereupon  adopted  by  the  Lincoln  Commission. 

The  site  was  still  a  bothersome  question.  Representative 
Cannon,  with  characteristic  tenacity,  was  determined  that 
some  other  site  than  that  in  Potomac  Park  should  be  selected. 
He  suggested  the  Soldiers'  Home,  and  finally  took  refuge  in 
Arlington,  in  favor  of  which  latter  site  he  counted  on  the  sup- 
port of  the  Southern  members  of  the  Commission.  Frank  Millet, 
happening  to  hear  that  the  Lincoln  Commission  was  to  meet  the 
next  day,  and  that  Mr.  Cannon  proposed  to  urge  the  Arlington 
site,  went  to  Representative  Slayden,  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Library,  and  told  him  that  Mr.  Cannon 
meant  to  carry  the  Arlington  site  with  the  help  of  Speaker 
Champ  Clark  and  Senator  Money.  "It  would  never  do,"  said 
Mr.  Millet  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  "for  this  Republic  to  adopt 
the  custom  of  the  ancient  Romans,  by  erecting  the  monument 
of  the  conqueror  on  the  lands  of  the  conquered.  Arlington  be- 
longs to  the  sacred  South,  and  to  erect  a  memorial  to  Lincoln 
there  would  be  an  affront  to  the  Southern  people." 

This  point  of  view  Mr.  Slayden  communicated  to  Speaker 
Clark.  The  next  day,  when  the  location  of  the  Lincoln  Mem- 
orial came  up,  President  Taft  called  on  Senator  Cullom  for  an 
expression  of  his  views.  The  aged  Senator  waved  aside  the 
question  of  location,  saying  that  he  was  interested  primarily  in 
having  the  memorial  begun  during  his  lifetime.  Then  Speaker 
Clark  was  called  upon.  Settling  himself  back  in  his  chair,  he 
said  slowly,  and  with  great  impressiveness :  "I,  for  one,  will 
never  consent  to  the  erection  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial  in  any 
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part  of  the  South.  We  should  not  imitate  the  custom  of  the 
ancient  Romans  by  placing  a  memorial  of  the  conqueror  in  the 
territory  of  the  conquered."  President  Taft,  quick  to  see  the 
advantage  presented,  turned  to  Mr.  Cannon  and  said:  "Well, 
Uncle  Joe,  it  seems  that  you  and  I  will  have  to  give  up  Arling- 
ton." So  the  matter  was  settled. 

On  the  afternoon  of  September  10,  1910,  Miss  Dorothy 
Fuller  and  William  B.  Vanter  were  married  on  the  terrace 
at  the  Burnham  home  in  Evanston,  in  the  presence  of  some 
three  hundred  wedding  guests.  Two  days  later  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Burnham  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wells  went  on  board  the  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  der  Grosse  and  sailed  for  France,  having  for  company 
the  Butlers  of  Chicago  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Abbott, 
who  were  returning  to  Rome. 

On  October  9  the  party  arrived  in  London.  The  Diary 
rapidly  tells  the  story  of  the  next  few  days : 

October  10.  Went  to  a  reception  at  9.30  a.m.  at  the  Royal 
Institute  Rooms  in  Conduit  Street;  thence  to  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy, where  we  saw  many  distinguished  people.  Home  to  lunch 
and  then  heard  John  Burns  speak  in  Guild  Hall,  also  the  Mayor 
of  London.  Found  Ben  Holden 1  and  he  remained  all  day  with 
us.  At  night  worked  on  paper.  Bed  at  11  p.m.  at  Claridge's. 
Got  a  wire  from  Hubert  that  a  daughter  was  born  to  them  in 
Paris. 

October  11.  Up  early  and  had  foot  doctored.  Worked  on 
paper  with  stenographer  until  3  p.m.,  when  the  Denell  ladies 
came  in.  Called  on  Ambassador  Reid  at  Dorchester  House 
and  made  an  appointment  to  dine  there  on  the  13th  of  October. 

October  12.  Denell's 2  stenographer  came  over,  and  he  and 

1  Ben  Holden,  assistant  to  E.  H.  Bennett  on  the  Chicago  Plan,  was 
sent  to  arrange  the  exhibition  of  drawings  first  in  London  and  then  in 
Desseldorf. 

2  Reuben  Denell  was  the  resident  manager  in  London  for  J.  G.  White 
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D.  H.  B.  worked  until  2  p.m.,  and  after  lunch  worked  until  late 
afternoon.  Banquet  at  Cecil  Hotel.  Whole  party  went  and 
D.  H.  B.  spoke  to  toast  of  "Our  Guests." 

October  13.  D.  H.  B.  and  party  breakfasted  together. 
D.  H.  B.  went  to  No.  9  Conduit  Street  and  presided  at  a  meet- 
ing with  Mr.  E.  A.  Abbey  as  his  vice-chairman.  Evening  dined 
with  Butler  at  the  American  Ambassador's  at  Dorchester  House 
with  twenty  men.  Then  went  to  a  reception  at  the  Lord  May- 
or's Mansion  House  —  all  the  party  present. 

October  14.  D.  H.  B.  went  to  9  Conduit  Street  and  read  his 
paper  twice  on  the  "City  of  the  Future  under  a  Democracy.'' 
Then  went  to  the  Royal  Academy  with  Butler,  Ben  Holden, 
and  Dr.  Hagerman  of  Berlin.  Met  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid  going 
into  the  Royal  Academy. 

October  15.  D.  H.  B.  and  Butler  went  to  the  National  Gal- 
lery, then  called  and  left  p.p.c.'s  on  the  men  of  the  Town- 
Planning  Conference. 

October  16.  D.  H.  B.  and  party  ran  seventeen  miles  out  of 
London  south  to  the  home  of  Leonard  Stokes,  where  they 
lunched  with  a  party  of  twenty  and  remained  to  tea,  then 
brought  the  Hagermans  home  to  dinner. 

October  17.  D.  H.  B.  and  wife  called  on  Reuben  Deuell  and 
family  at  their  home  on  Tregunter  Road. 


What  happened  was  a  town-planning  conference  held  in 
London  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  for  which  occasion  Mr.  Burnham  had  been  pre- 
paring for  several  months.  The  keynote  of  the  conference,  as 
Professor  Beresford  Pitt  expressed  it,  was  this:  "The  glory  of 
a  city  is  its  grandeur:  the  gracious  width  of  its  streets,  the 
adjusted  proportions  of  its  squares,  and  accompanying  these 
of  necessity  healthy  spaciousness  and  ordered  amenities." 

From  all  Europe  and  America  authorities  on  town  planning 

&  Company  of  New  York,  builders  of  the  Selfridge  Stores  and  of  the 
Liverpool  Cotton  Exchange. 
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came  together  to  discuss  methods  and  problems,  to  present 
conclusions,  and  to  encourage  one  another.  To  this  confer- 
ence Mr.  Burnham  had  sent  drawings  of  the  Washington  and 
Chicago  plans  prepared  in  a  manner  to  excite  an  admiration 
freely  and  frequently  expressed  by  the  speakers.1 

John  Burns,  the  Parliamentary  champion  of  town  planning, 
welcomed  the  delegates  to  "the  London  that  Wren  beautified, 
which  William  Blake  idealized  in  his  phantasies,  which  Milton 
described  as  'the  mansion  house  of  liberty,'  and  which  William 
Dunbar  four  hundred  years  ago  described  as  'the  flower  of 
cities  all.'"  Field-Marshal  Kitchener  presided  at  the  final 
meeting,  which  discussed  the  plans  of  Khartoum.  The  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  and  the  City  Council  received  the  delegates 
at  the  Mansion  House  and  Guildhall;  the  American  Ambassa- 
dor, Whitelaw  Reid,  gave  a  reception  at  Dorchester  House,  and 
a  banquet  at  Hotel  Cecil  encouraged  the  sense  of  fellowship 
and  good-comradeship  which  was  a  marked  feature  of  the 
conference. 

1  "If  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  had  done  nothing  more 
than  organize  the  Exhibition  now  on  view  ...  a  great  and  beneficial  work 
would  have  been  accomplished.  . .  . 

"The  most  striking  exhibits  are  the  two  that  fill  the  large  gallery,  the 
schemes  for  the  improvement  of  Chicago,  U.S.A.,  exhibited  by  Mr.  D.  H. 
Burnham,  and  those  for  Washington,  U.S.A.,  sent  by  the  American  Society 
of  Architects.  These  show  the  failure  in  modern  estimation  of  the  prevalent 
type  of  American  city  plan,  founded  on  the  gridiron  system,  with  its  rec- 
tangular blocks.  In  the  case  of  both  Chicago  and  Washington  it  is  realized 
that  a  city  to  be  a  living  organism  must  have  a  heart,  and  the  main  arteries 
must  be  connected  with  it.  The  centre  of  administration  is  the  appropriate 
civic  centre  for  such  a  city  as  Chicago.  We  think  the  scheme  shown  by  Mr. 
Burnham  is,  from  an  aesthetic  point  of  view,  marred  by  the  colossal  charac- 
ter of  the  administration  building,  although  we  recognize  the  difficulty  that 
the  existence  of  sky-scrapers  imposes  upon  the  designer  who  desires  his 
civic  centre  to  be  dominant.  The  scheme  for  Washington  is  admirable  and  a 
fine  example  of  the  grand  manner  in  town  planning."  (The  Architect  and 
Contract  Reporter,  October  14,  1910.) 
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The  meeting  on  Thursday  was  perhaps  more  crowded  with 
interest  and  even  more  international  in  character  than  the 
other  meetings.  Under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Daniel  H. 
Burnham  of  Chicago,  papers  on  City  Development  and  Exten- 
sion were  read  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Riley,  superintending  architect  of 
the  London  City  Council,  Dr.  Ing.  H.  J.  Stiibben  and  Professor 
Eberstadt  of  Berlin,  M.  Eugene  Henard  and  M.  Augustin  Rey 
of  Paris,  and  Mr.  Raymond  Unwin.1 

Mr.  Burnham,  as  Chairman  of  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts, 
U.S.A.,  spoke  on  the  future  of  cities  under  a  democratic  Gov- 
ernment and  of  the  town-planning  work  executed  in  the  United 
States. 

The  inception  of  great  planning  of  public  buildings  and 
grounds  in  the  United  States  [he  said]  was  in  the  World's  Fair 
in  Chicago.  The  beauty  of  its  arrangement  and  of  its  build- 
ings made  a  profound  impression  not  merely  upon  the  highly 
educated  part  of  the  community,  but  still  more  perhaps  upon 
the  masses,  and  this  impression  has  been  a  lasting  one.  As  a 
first  result  of  the  object  lesson  the  Government  took  up  the 
torch  and  proceeded  to  make  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the 
future  development  of  the  capital.  Since  then  every  considera- 
ble town  in  the  country  has  gone  into  this  study,  and  there  are 
many  hundreds  of  plan  commissions  at  work  at  the  present 
time  throughout  the  United  States.  Then  came  the  plan  of 
Manila,  capital  of  the  Philippines,  made  under  Mr.  Taft,  who 
was  then  Secretary  for  War,  the  initiative  having  come  from 
him  personally.  Next  came  Cleveland,  Ohio,  which  State 
passed  a  special  law  in  order  to  allow  large  towns  to  employ 
expert  commissioners,  who  are  to  design  the  public  thorough- 
fares and  parks  and  to  act  as  censors  in  all  public  art  matters. 
Then  came  San  Francisco,  where  an  association  of  private  men 
undertook  to  back  the  work;  then  Chicago,  where  the  work  was 
undertaken  by  the  Commercial  Club,  which  appointed  a  com- 
mittee of  fifteen  of  its  members  to  conduct  the  enterprise.  The 

1  Journal  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  October  22,  1910. 
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work  of  preparing  the  suggestions  is  by  no  means  completed, 
but  in  Chicago  there  have  been  in  three  years  two  hundred 
meetings  of  the  General  Committee,  at  which  hundreds  of  pub- 
lic men  —  engineers,  architects,  sanitary,  railroad,  city  trans- 
portation and  other  experts  —  were  present. 

There  was  not  one  man  of  the  fifteen  who  was  not  at  the  head 
of  some  great  business,  and  who  was  not  loaded  with  the 
heaviest  kind  of  responsibilities  of  his  own;  and  yet  they  all 
made  it  a  point  of  honor  to  be  in  their  seats  when  the  chairman 
called  to  order,  and  not  for  a  week  or  two  or  a  month  or  two, 
but  most  faithfully  through  years;  and  it  is  everywhere  the 
same. 

There  are  many  more  instances,  all  going  to  show  that 
the  deep  interest  taken  in  the  subject  throughout  the  world 
marks  not  a  passing  fancy,  but  a  definite  step  in  the  develop- 
ment of  man;  it  means  that  humanity,  which  has  been  moved 
by  the  changeable  feelings  and  fitful  purposes  of  its  own  youth- 
fulness,  is  about  to  put  on  the  toga  virilis. 

Many  different  plans  may  be  made  for  any  given  town,  and 
each  of  them  may  be  a  good  one ;  and  we  may  rest  assured  that 
in  a  few  years  more  every  considerable  town  in  the  world  will 
possess  one.  But  in  addition  to  drawings  and  texts,  we  have 
left  the  most  difficult  task  of  all,  namely,  the  awakening  of 
public  interest  in  favor  of  any  comprehensive  plan  and  the 
raising  of  the  public  purpose  up  to  a  level  of  definite  action. 

Will  not  the  people  of  a  continuing  democracy  awaken  some 
time  to  the  fact  that  they  can  possess  as  a  community  what  they 
cannot  as  individuals;  and  will  they  not  then  demand  delight- 
fulness  as  a  part  of  life,  and  get  it?  The  realization  of  this  will 
not  be  long  coming,  if  one  may  judge  from  the  growth  of  public 
improvement  in  the  last  few  years.  The  men  of  1850  knew 
much,  but  those  of  1910  know  enough  more  to  make  their  work 
seem  marvellous  in  contrast,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  the  men 
of  1960  will  regard  us  as  we  do  our  predecessors.  But  it  is  not 
merely  in  the  number  of  facts  or  sorts  of  knowledge  that  prog- 
ress lies :  it  is  still  more  in  the  geometric  ratio  of  sophistication, 
in  the  geometric  widening  of  the  sphere  of  knowledge,  which 
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every  year  is  taking  in  a  larger  percentage  of  people  as  time 
goes  on.  And  remember  that  knowledge  brings  desire,  and 
desire  brings  action.  A  mighty  change  having  come  about  in 
fifty  years,  and  our  pace  of  development  having  immensely 
accelerated,  our  sons  and  grandsons  are  going  to  demand  and 
get  results  that  would  stagger  us.  Remember  that  a  noble 
logical  diagram  once  recorded  will  never  die ;  long  after  we  are 
gone  it  will  be  a  living  thing,  asserting  itself  with  ever-growing 
insistency;  and,  above  all,  remember  that  the  greatest  and 
noblest  that  man  can  do  is  yet  to  come,  and  that  this  will  ever 
be  so,  else  is  evolution  a  myth.1 

The  banquet  at  Hotel  Cecil  on  October  12  was  presided  over 
by  the  president  of  the  Institute,  Mr.  Leonard  Stokes,  who  had 
with  him  at  the  high  table  the  Right  Honorable  John  Burns, 
Mr.  E.  A.  Abbey,  Sir  L.  Alma-Tadema,  Mr.  Burnham,  Sir 
Gilbert  Parker,  M.P.,  Sir  George  Frampton,  Mr.  E.  L.  Lutgens, 
M.  Edouard  Henard,  Sir  Aston  Webb,  the  Right  Honorable 
Lord  Redesdale,  and  others  equally  distinguished. 

Sir  Aston  Webb,2  in  proposing  the  toast  to  "Our  Guests,"  and 
after  referring  by  name  to  the  representatives  from  France, 
Germany,  Italy,  Belgium,  Australia,  Canada,  and  the  United 
States,3  coupled  with  the  toast  Mr.  Burnham,  and  acknowl- 
edged "the  courtesy  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  who 
at  the  request  of  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid,  was  good  enough  to  allow 
us  to  have  the  Washington  drawings,  which  are  one  of  the  great 
beauties  of  our  exhibition."  Mr.  Burnham,  responding  to  the 
toast,  said: 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  honor  of  responding  to  the  toast  so 

1  The  Architect  and  Contract  Reporter,  October  21,  1910. 

2  Sir  Aston  Webb  was  the  first  recipient  of  the  gold  medal  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects,  in  1906.  He  is  now  the  president  of 
the  British  Royal  Academy. 

3  Mr.  Edward  Kent  represented  the  American  Institute  of  Architects. 
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eloquently  proposed  by  the  distinguished  gentleman  who  has 
just  taken  his  seat.  I  presume  that  this  honor  is  not  conferred 
upon  me  personally,  but  because  I  am  an  American,  and  my 
country  has  been  said  to  represent  the  cosmopolitan  blood  of 
other  nations;  so  that  in  a  sense  my  response  is  intended  un- 
doubtedly to  be  that  of  Germany,  of  Italy,  and  of  many  other 
nations,  all  of  whom  are  of  us  as  they  are  at  home.  The  history 
of  the  present  movement  of  town  planning  is  very  short:  it  goes 
back  less  than  ten  years.  Of  course  preceding  that  there  had 
been  town-planning  epochs:  principally  that  in  France,  fol- 
lowed by  those  in  Austria  and  Italy;  but  that  of  to-day  is  not 
more  than  ten  years  old.  During  the  last  ten  years  there  has 
been  manifested,  at  first  fitfully  here  and  there,  but  soon  more 
constantly  over  large  sections  of  the  civilized  world,  an  intense 
interest  in  town  planning.  The  work,  however,  up  to  the  present 
time,  has  been  done  in  a  disjointed  manner,  because  the  best 
that  any  one  nation  can  do  for  itself  cannot  be  equal  to  that 
done  by  them  all  working  together  and  interchanging  their 
ideas;  and  those  who  have  been  the  most  deeply  engaged  in 
this  work,  and  most  earnest  in  the  prosecution  of  it,  have 
constantly  felt  that  they  need  a  sort  of  university  which  they 
may  attend;  and  it  does  not  surprise  us  that  London  has  be- 
come such  a  university.  England  may  be  slow  —  she  is  as 
compared  with  us  in  alertness,  in  quickness  to  take  hold  — 
but  we  all  know  the  old  story  that  when  she  does  it  is  like  the 
roar  of  a  lion,  the  rest  of  the  voices  in  the  forest  are  no  longer 
heard. 

So  we  come  to  London  as  guests;  and  what  do  you  offer  us? 
Food  and  wine,  flowers,  the  faces  of  fair  women  and  noble 
men.  But  you  do  much  more  than  that.  Your  hospitality  is 
of  the  kind  which  affords  the  greatest  opportunity  that  could 
now  fall  to  the  lot  of  those  who  are  interested  in  the  study  of 
town  planning — the  opportunity  to  meet  and  to  see  the  best 
work  of  others.  You  have  that  work  in  magnificent  rooms,  and 
I  must  say  here,  most  superbly  hung  and  arranged,  and  now  we 
can  look  into  each  other's  eyes,  and  we  can  hear  each  other's 
voices,  and  we  can  get  the  true  meaning  of  the  other  man's 
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thought.  This  enriches  us  beyond  measure.  No  man  can  go 
away  from  this  Conference  without  carrying  sheaves  more 
valuable  than  those  he  brought.  He  will  go  home  with  humility 
—  the  necessary  foundation  for  an  artist;  his  work  will  be  more 
humbly  done,  perhaps,  but  there  will  be  more  power  to  realize 
his  purpose.  It  is  an  occasion  where  we  are  guests  in  an  epoch. 
What  is  happening  here  is  no  light  matter.  Men  have  been 
struggling  towards  this  point  since  the  dawn  of  history.  All 
history  is  filled  with  preluding  attempts  here  and  there  —  of 
Nero,  of  Constantine,  of  Augustus,  of  Pericles,  of  Louis  Napo- 
leon, all  having  some  effect  locally  and  for  a  time,  but  then 
passing  away.  That  is  not  the  case  now.  Men  have  come 
shoulder  to  shoulder  up  to  a  certain  level,  and  now  stand  on  a 
certain  platform  of  human  advancement  never  before  reached, 
and  they  are  not  going  to  recede.  This  city  planning  means 
something  far  deeper  than  the  mere  shaping  of  streets.  It 
means  that  men  have  come  to  realize  a  universal  thought.  In 
America  there  are  hundreds  of  city-planning  commissions,  in 
Germany  there  are  hundreds  of  them  —  I  have  been  told  there 
are  two  thousand.  We  hear  of  them  in  Japan,  in  Australia. 
The  idea  has  become  universal,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  think 
of  it  as  an  ephemeral  thing;  it  means  that  the  nations  have  come 
together  in  a  line  up  to  a  certain  stage  of  advancement.  I  thank 
you  very  much  in  the  name  of  the  guests  for  this  great  oppor- 
tunity. I  feel  that  when  we  come  to  leave  our  work  to  our 
surrogate,  or  speak  to  our  sons  perhaps  for  the  last  time,  many 
of  us  will  say,  "The  proudest  moment  of  my  life  was  in  London 
at  the  Town-Planning  Conference  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects." 


The  conference  ended,  the  Burnham  party  hastened  to  Paris 
to  greet  the  new  granddaughter,  born  at  the  American  Hospi- 
tal, and  saw  mother  and  child  safely  bestowed  in  their  flat, 
695  Boulevard  Raspail.  Then,  in  company  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Butler  they  made  various  excursions  to  the  towns  about 
Paris,  spending  Mrs.  Burnham's  birthday  (November  9)  at 
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ChartreS  and  Versailles  and  ending  with  a  celebration  in  the 
Butler  apartment. 

Next  came  a  rapid  trip  to  Strassburg  and  Oberammergau 
to  witness  the  performance  of  the  Passion  Play.  They  lodged 
at  the  house  of  Anton  Lang,  who  took  the  part  of  the  Christ. 

On  November  23  the  Burnhams  went  to  sleep  at  the  Grand 
Hotel,  Biarritz,  "hearing  the  sound  of  the  sea  beneath  their 
windows."  Then  came  in  rapid  succession  Burgos;  the  Esco- 
rial;  Madrid  and  "the  glorious  pictures  of  Velasquez,  Mu- 
rillo,  Titian,  Tintoretto,  Veronese,  and  Rubens;  Seville  and 
the  Cathedral,  Alcazar,  and  the  old  Roman  town  of  Italica; 
Granada  and  the  Alhambra;  Cordova  and  its  mosque." 

December  8.  Took  an  early  train  for  Saragossa.  We  passed 
through  a  wonderful  country.  Went  to  the  Grand  Hotel 
Universo ;  saw  the  superb  church,  the  interior  colors  under  the 
noon  sunlight  were  very  fine.  Five  aisles,  warm,  purplish  gray 
stone.  Very  rich  doorways  and  architraves  to  the  side  and  end 
chapels.  All  gold,  gold,  gold.  Called  La  Seo  (Saint  Savior). 

December  9.  To  Barcelona. 

December  10.  Took  the  train  to  Nimes  and  had  a  wonderful 
day,  seeing  superb  orchards  of  limes,  and  grapes ;  the  mountains 
and  the  sea.  We  dined  out  of  our  basket  of  lunch  on  the  train. 

December  11.  Ran  to  Aries.  Saw  the  theatre,  amphitheatre, 
old  Byzantine  church  front  and  Museum.  Got  lunch  at  a  small 
hotel  by  the  statue  of  Mistral,  under  the  trees  in  the  public 
square,  and  then  ran  on  to  Le  Beau  Chateau,  high  up  on  a  hill; 
then  to  San  Remy. 

December  12.  Saw  Le  Pont  du  Gard,  a  magnificent  old  Roman 
aqueduct,  then  started  for  Orange,  but  found  that  the  inunda- 
tions had  cut  off  the  route,  and  instead  we  went  to  Avignon, 
which  we  had  difficulty  in  reaching,  as  we  had  to  go  around. 
There  we  saw  the  Pope's  old  chateau,  the  church  on  the  hill, 
and  the  terrace  park  near  it. 

December  13.  At  Nimes.    Saw  the  amphitheatre  and  the 
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Roman  baths  and  Temple,  and  the  long  vista  of  boulevard 
from  the  baths.  Then  ran  to  St.  Giles,  where  we  saw  the  an- 
cient Byzantine  church  fronts;  then  to  Aigue-Mort,  with  its 
sea-side  castle  of  St.  Louis;  and  in  the  enclosed  town  we  lunched 
at  Hotel  St.  Louis ;  afterwards  ran  two  or  three  miles  out  on  the 
mole  extending  into  the  Mediterranean  —  salt  works  on  one 
side  and  fisheries  along  the  long  water  channel. 

December  14.  Arrived  in  Paris. 

December  19.  D.  H.  B.  and  Hubert  arrived  in  Rome.  Called 
at  Villa  Mirafiore.  Saw  Crowninshield  and  wife,  and  the 
studios.  Dined  at  Villa  Mirafiore  with  the  boys. 

December  20.  Roger  Burn  ham  called.  Went  to  the  Forum, 
dropping  Roger  on  the  way;  then  to  the  Borghese  Gardens, 
Villa  Medici,  and  Piazza  delPopolo;  lunched  with  the  Abbotts 
at  their  villa;  then  to  the  churches  Maria  della  Maggiore, 
St.  John  Lateran  and  St.  Paul  without  the  walls. 

December  21.  Called  on  Crowninshield;  went  to  Caracalla 
baths,  Diocletian  Museum,  St.  Peter's  in  Vinculo,  and  saw 
Angelo's  Moses;  to  Castle  St.  Angelo,  the  Pantheon,  and  out  oh 
the  Appian  Way. 

December  22.  After  breakfast  walked  to  the  church,  Michael 
Angelo's  interior  near  the  Baths  of  Diocletian;  then  got  a  taxi 
and  went  on  to  the  sculpture  gallery  of  the  Vatican;  thence  to 
lunch  with  Marchese  de  Vita  de  Marco,  "  II  Poggio  " ;  thence  by 
taxi  to  the  Vatican,  the  Borghese  Gardens,  the  Barbarini,  and 
the  Medici. 

December  24.  Arrived  in  Paris  at  7  a.m.  Had  dinner  at  a 
restaurant  in  the  Latin  Quarter.  The  three  Roots,  J.  Hola- 
bird,  Elizabeth  White,  Geraldine  Wyman,  the  Huberts,  Kitty 
Hotchkiss,  with  a  Navy  friend  of  Hubert's,  and  ourselves. 

December  25.  Spent  most  of  the  day  with  the  children  here 
and  in  their  apartment.  Hubert  and  D.  H.  B.  called  on  ex- 
Ambassador  Henry  White  and  wife.  She  was  just  recovering 
from  appendicitis. 

December  28.  D.  H.  B.  and  George  W.  Hale,  astronomer,  took 
taxi  and  went  to  Notre  Dame,  to  the  French  Institute,  to  St.  Sul- 
pice,  to  Ste.  Chapelle;  also  called  on  Ambassador  Robert  Bacon. 
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December  31.  D.  H.  B.  and  George  W.  Hale  went  to  the 
Palace  Royal,  Pantheon,  old  D'Artagnan  Court,  a  California 
girl's  studio,  the  Luxembourg  Gardens;  we  lunched  at  good  old 
Foyot's  on  the  Senators'  side  towards  the  Rue  Tournon ;  then 
back  to  hotel.  Hubert  came  in  with  his  station  project. 

1911,  January  1.  Hubert  came  and  he  and  D.  H.  B.  took  a 
cab  and  called  on  Hubert's  patron,  Deglane,  Charles  J.  Barnes, 
Augustus  N.  Eddy,  Philip  Bunau-Varilla,  and  then  visited 
the  Russian  church.  Lunched  in  our  room  with  Hubert  and 
Vivian  and  went  to  the  Lamoureux  Concert.  Then  to  dine  with 
Hubert  and  Vivian  at  their  apartment. 

January  2.  Foot  doctor  came  and  found  an  abscess  on  my 
old  little  toe  on  right  side,  and  I  stayed  in  my  room  all  day. 
Gus  Eddy  and  Charles  J.  Barnes  called.  Mrs.  Field  asked  us 
to  her  tea,  but  could  n't  go. 

January  5.  Hubert  came  in  at  10  p.m.  from  a  day's  plan 
problem  in  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts.  Sent  baggage  to  steamer. 


CHAPTER  XXV 

CLOSING  IN 

1911-1912 

THE  Chicago  Plan  was  the  last  creative  public  work 
undertaken  by  Mr.  Burnham.  He  himself  regarded 
it  as  the  supreme  effort  of  his  life.  Its  comprehen- 
siveness, its  physical  and  spiritual  content,  the  unlimited  and 
enduring  qualities  which  project  it  into  an  indefinite  future  — 
all  these  elements  satisfied  him.  Its  very  imperfections,  many 
of  which  he  saw  clearly,  seemed  to  call  his  successors  to  take  up 
and  perfect  the  work,  as  they  would  be  able  to  do  by  reason  of 
the  larger  knowledge  and  wider  vision  certain  to  come  with  the 
process  of  the  suns.  He  was  confident  that  the  Plan  fulfilled 
his  own  oft-repeated  injunction,  formulated  in  1907,  which  has 
become  the  motto  of  city-planners  since  that  day: 

Make  no  little  plans;  they  have  no  magic  to  stir  men's  blood  and 
probably  themselves  will  not  be  realized.  Make  big  plans;  aim 
high  in  hope  and  work,  remembering  that  a  noble,  logical  diagram 
once  recorded  will  never  die,  but  long  after  we  are  gone  will  be  a 
living  thing,  asserting  itself  with  ever-growing  insistency.  Remem- 
ber that  our  sons  and  grandsons  are  going  to  do  things  that  would 
stagger  us.  Let  your  watchword  be  order  and  your  beacon  beauty. 

While,  as  he  phrased  it,  he  had  withdrawn  from  the  arena, 
leaving  the  striving  to  younger  men,  there  was  still  the  training 
of  the  past.  There  were  pleasures  and  sorrows  made  keener, 
perhaps,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  joy  of  strife  was  no 
longer  his.  One  of  these  sorrows  came  from  the  fact  that  he  felt 
it  incumbent  on  him  to  withdraw  from  the  American  Institute  of 
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Architects  because  of  certain  complications  arising  out  of  the 
commission  to  design  the  Continental  and  Commercial  National 
Bank,  of  which  institution  he  was  a  director.  In  vain  his  friends 
among  the  architects  urged  him  to  recall  his  resignation,  insist- 
ing that  his  action  in  the  matter  had  been  the  correct  one,  ac- 
cording to  the  ethics  of  the  profession.  To  him  a  point  of  honor 
seemed  to  be  involved;  and  he  was  sensitive  in  extreme.  Con- 
fident in  the  correctness  of  his  attitude,  but  conscious  that  he 
was  being  maneuvered  into  a  position  whereby  he  was  com- 
pelled to  violate  the  letter  of  the  code  by  making  sketches  with- 
out compensation,  he  preferred  to  sever  his  connection  with  the 
Institute  rather  than  break  faith  with  his  friends  and  associ- 
ates in  the  bank.  This  he  did,  but  not  without  grief  and  chagrin. 

On  Saturday,  December  30,  1911,  the  new  house  of  business 
of  John  Wanamaker  in  Philadelphia  was  opened  with  great 
ceremony.  On  the  previous  day  a  special  train  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  left  Chicago  with  a  party  of  men  whom  Mr. 
Burnham  had  invited  to  be  his  guests  for  the  occasion.  The 
company  included  Albert  Sprague,  A.  C.  Bartlett,  Edward  B. 
Butler,  F.  A.  Hardy,  Ralph  Van  Vechten,  William  L.  Brown, 
Joy  Morton,  T.  J.  McNulty,  H.  B.  Hackett,  Martin  A.  Ryer- 
son,  Fred  W.  Upham,  Edward  E.  Ayer,  Charles  P.  Wheeler, 
Clyde  M.  Carr,  Charles  L.  Hutchinson,  E.  J.  Buffington, 
Chauncey  Keep,  J.  Joass,  of  London;  Lorado  Taft,  the  sculptor; 
John  T.  McCutcheon,  the  caricaturist;  Mr.  Burnham's  partner, 
Ernest  R.  Graham;  his  sons  John  and  Daniel  H.  Burnham, 
Jr. ;  and  his  son-in-law,  George  T.  Kelley.  Charles  H.  Wacker, 
of  Chicago;  J.  G.  Schmidlapp,  of  Cincinnati;  and  Hugh  McGee, 
of  Toronto,  joined  the  party  at  Philadelphia.    On  Saturday 
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morning  many  of  the  party  visited  the  art  gallery  of  John  G. 
Johnson,  while  Mr.  Burnham  was  conferring  with  a  committee 
on  the  improvement  of  Brooklyn,  who  had  come  over  to  meet 
him.1  At  noon  Mr.  Wanamaker  gave  a  luncheon  in  the  new 
building  to  Mr.  Burnham's  party  and  the  city  officials. 

The  occasion  marked  Mr.  Wanamaker's  fiftieth  business  an- 
niversary and  in  his  honor  President  Taf t  came  over  from  Wash- 
ington. There  were  odes,  written  by  John  Luther  Long  and 
James  Bayard  Woodford  and  set  to  music  composed  by  Horatio 
Parker  and  J.  Lewis  Brown;  addresses  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Wanamaker,  and  Mr.  Burnham.  The  latter 
handed  to  his  client  a  gold  key  bearing  the  inscription : 

Presented  to  Hon.  John  Wanamaker  at  the  Dedication  of  the 
John  Wanamaker  Store,  Philadelphia,  December  30,  1911,  by 
the  Architects,  D.  H.  Burnham  &  Company,  and  the  Builders. 

The  exercises  being  ended,  the  Chicago  party  motored 
through  the  parks  to  the  home  of  P.  A.  B.  Widener  to  see  his 
art  collections;  and  then  took  their  train  for  the  return,  finish- 
ing the  day  with  a  dinner  and  cards. 

The  building  so  auspiciously  opened  rises  to  the  height  of 
247  feet  above  the  sidewalk  and  has  a  floor  area  of  nearly 
forty-five  acres;  it  is  built  of  Maine  granite  in  Roman-Doric 
style,  and,  with  its  companion  building  in  New  York,  well  rep- 
resents those  ideas  of  adaptability,  convenience,  permanence, 
dignity,  and  simplicity  characteristic  of  Mr.  Burnham's  best 
creations. 


The  last  meeting  at  which  all  of  the  original  members  of  the 
Commission  of  Fine  Arts  were  present  occurred  on  January 

1  The  new  plan  for  Brooklyn,  New  York,  was  made  later  by  Edward 
H.  Bennett,  in  consultation  with  Mr.  Burnham. 
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26,  1912.  Shortly  thereafter  Mr.  Millet  departed  for  Rome  to 
straighten  out  the  affairs  of  the  American  Academy,  which 
were  in  a  sadly  complicated  condition  owing  to  the  death  of 
Mr.  McKim,  the  necessity  for  selecting  a  new  director,  and  the 
ambitious  building  plans  of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan.  William  R. 
Mead  had  taken  his  partner's  place  as  president  and  was  pilot- 
ing the  academic  ship  from  the  New  York  office;  but  a  man  of 
tact  and  judgment  was  needed  on  the  ground,  and  reluctantly 
Mr.  Millet  undertook  the  task.  He  persuaded  President  Taft  to 
allow  his  military  aide,  Major  Archibald  W.  Butt,  to  make  a 
vacation  trip  to  Rome,  jocularly  promising  the  President  to 
return  Major  Butt  in  good  order  in  April.  The  two  men  had 
been  living  together  in  Washington,  where  Mr.  Millet  had  a 
studio  in  which  he  was  painting  a  history  of  mail  transportation 
for  the  Federal  building  in  Cleveland. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burnham  bade  farewell  to  their  Evanston 
home  on  April  9, 1912,  leaving  his  sister,  Miss  Ellen  Burnham, 
in  the  companionship  of  Miss  Helen  Fowler.  Their  daughter, 
Mrs.  Kelley,  drove  into  the  city  with  them;  Mr.  Burnham  had 
a  last  talk  with  Ernest  Graham,  just  returned  from  New  York. 
Their  son,  John  Burnham  and  their  nephew,  John  B.  Sherman, 
were  at  the  station  to  see  them  off  for  Washington.  The  recur- 
ring trouble  with  his  foot  kept  Mr.  Burnham  in  his  stateroom 
on  the  train,  and  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  use  a  wheeled- 
chair  when  they  landed  at  the  new  Union  Station  the  next 
morning.  There  they  were  met  by  Daniel  H.  Burnham,  Jr., 
who  had  been  superintending  the  erection  of  the  Columbus 
fountain  in  the  station  plaza;  by  Colonel  Spencer  Cosby,  the 
Officer  in  Charge  of  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds;  Lorado 
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Taft,  the  sculptor.  After  satisfying  himself  as  to  the  work  on 
the  fountain,  Mr.  Burnham  called  on  Franklin  MacVeagh, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  discuss  matters  relating  to  the 
new  Post-Office  Building,  which  was  being  constructed  by  the 
firm  to  form  a  constituent  portion  of  the  Pennsylvania  Station 
group  in  Chicago. 

In  the  afternoon  Mr.  Burnham  went  to  the  White  House  to 
attend  a  meeting  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial  Commission.  Presi- 
dent Taft  took  the  chair,  and  Senators  Cullom,  Wetmore,  and 
Money,  Speaker  Champ  Clark,  Representatives  Cannon  and 
McCall,  and  Colonel  Cosby,  were  present.  What  took  place  at 
the  meeting  is  related  in  a  letter  written  in  New  York  two  days 
later,  and  left  with  Henry  Bacon  to  be  delivered  to  Frank 
Millet  on  his  return: 

April  12,  1912 

Dear  Frank:  My  wife  and  I  sail  to-morrow  on  the  Olym- 
pic crossing  you  at  sea. 

I  am  writing  this  to  be  handed  you  on  landing. 

A  meeting  of  the  Lincoln  Commission  was  held  at  the  White 
House  on  the  tenth.  I  was  present  by  order  of  the  President. 
At  the  end  of  the  council  a  vote  for  designer  was  about  to  be 
taken,  but  the  President  deferred  it  until  some  time  next  week. 
I  am  writing  to  the  President  now  asking  that  it  be  when  you 
can  be  present,  for  I  feel  that  the  decision  is  going  to  be  a  vital 
one,  settling  for  a  long  time  the  status  of  the  fine  arts  in  this 
country. 

1  The  argument  I  made  before  the  Lincoln  Commission  was 
that  the  whole  world  is  looking  on  and  confidently  expecting  us 
to  do  something  merely  striking  and  picturesque  and  not 
nobly  ideal;  and  that  we  must  disappoint  them  and  rise  above 
their  expectations  as  we  did  in  Chicago ;  and  that  to  do  this  we 
must  not  and  cannot  accept  such  a  thing  as  the  round,  Doric 
design  submitted,  which  as  a  piece  of  real  fine  art  is  not  possible. 
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I  have  asked  a  friend  to  make  a  diagram  of  the  above  plan  for 
me  and  this  I  am  sending  to  you.  By  means  of  it  you  can  see 
and  show  others  that  a  flat,  classic  portico  cannot  be  projected 
in  front  of  a  curved  peristyle.  .  .  . 

I  told  the  Commission  that  if  a  round  colonnade  were  to  be 
done,  it  would  be  much  better  without  any  portico  at  all;  but 
that  a  great,  round,  open  colonnade  had  never  been  used  by 
any  great  designer,  because  he  must  have  recognized  as  we  do 
that  the  columns  would  jumble  —  that  when  a  great  designer 
did  use  a  continuous  order  on  a  round  plan  he  placed  the  col- 
umns (one  deep  only)  around  the  circular  cell  of  masonry,  like 
the  Temple  of  Vesta  in  the  Roman  Forum,  or  the  Hercules 
Temple  of  Tivoli,  or  the  Choragic  Monument  of  Lysicrates. 
And  I  told  them  that  the  Greek  Doric  order  could  not  have  its 
proper  effect  until  backed  by  a  strong  masonry  cell.  .  .  .  Our 
whole  standing  in  architecture  and  our  influence  on  the  taste 
and  architectural  judgment  of  the  community  are  at  stake  in 
this  matter. 

Senator  Wetmore  asked  how  high  a  statue  in  a  cella  should  be. 
I  answered,  "What  cella  and  what  statue?"  and  continued,  "a 
statue  should  be  the  size  giving  just  the  proportion  demanded 
by  the  architecture."  He  then  read  from  Herodotus,  who  states 
that  (he  quoting  from  Strabo)  "Phidias's  Zeus  at  Olympus 
was  thirty-six  feet  high."  I  doubt  this  fact  and  all  the  more 
because  Herodotus  (Strabo)  says,  "The  walls  of  Babylon  were 
five  hundred  feet  high,"  whereas  they  were  fifty  feet  high. 

I  told  them  that  Harry  Bacon  had  never  asked  any  one  for  a 
job,  and  that  he  never  will  do  so;  that  he  has  the  modesty  and 
reserve  found  only  in  the  greatest  architects,  like  Atwood,  who 
had  to  be  given  opportunity;  but  who,  when  the  chance  came, 
proved  that  we  could  entrust  all  that  was  most  dear  to  our  pro- 
fessional honor  to  his  hands.  That  we  picked  out  in  '93  no 
lover  of  the  merely  picturesque,  that  we  attempted  no  stunts  of 
mere  bigness,  but  tried  for  the  ideal  —  and  won. 

Dear  Frank,  please  read  our  report1  on  the  designers  which 

1  Report  of  the  National  Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  1912;  62d  Congress, 
3d  Session;  Document  960,  p.  16. 
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went  to  the  Lincoln  Commission  three  weeks  ago.  The  para- 
graph on  the  sort  of  man  to  be  chosen  was  written  by  Tom 
Hastings  and  very  convincingly  written.  Read  that  again  to 
the  Lincoln  Commission,  and  make  them  see  that  there  is  only 
one  man  in  sight  who  can  fill  that  bill.  This  is  not  a  question  of 
how  big  or  how  striking,  but  of  how  ideally  perfect  as  a  piece  of 
classic  art. 

One  member  said,  "If  I  had  my  way  I  would  build  just  a 
statue,  and  it  should  be  bigger  than  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes." 
I  did  n't  even  say  a  word  to  this,  and  I  hope  the  pity  in  my  mind 
did  not  appear  in  my  face.  When  a  man  says,  "  I  don't  claim  to 
know  much  about  architecture,  but  I  do  know  what  I  like  and 
I  don't  need  any  one  to  tell  me,"  he  is  hopeless,  and  trying  to 
tell  him  anything  would  be  much  like  trying  to  show  a  blind 
man  pictures. 

Some  one  at  the  Capitol  end  is  putting  arguments  against 
Bacon's  thing  into  the  mouths  of  two  or  three  of  the  Lincoln 
Commissioners.  I  have  done  my  best  for  the  time  being.  Had  a 
vote  been  taken  last  Wednesday,  Bacon  would  have  had  four 
votes  outside  that  of  the  President,  and  possibly  five.  Colonel 
Cosby  said  to  me  after  the  meeting,  "Your  address  was  very 
strong  and  produced  a  profound  impression  —  much  greater 
than  you  think."  But  I  know,  and  you  know,  dear  Frank,  that 
men  don't  "stay  put,"  and  that  the  rats  swarm  back  and  begin 
to  gnaw  at  the  same  old  spot  the  moment  the  dog's  back  is 
turned.  At  the  next  meeting  the  Lincoln  Commission  will  vole. 
Be  there  sure  and  reiterate  the  real  argument,  which  is  that 
they  should  select  a  man  in  whom  we  have  confidence. 

I  leave  the  thing  confidently  in  your  hands. 

Yours  as  ever 

D.  H.  Burnham 

P.S.  Ely  has  just  come  in  and  says  you  might  want  to  show 
this  to  the  President.  You  can  judge  better  than  I.  Do  as  you 
think  best.  D.  H.  B. 


April  12.  Breakfast  in  room.  Took  an  automobile  and  went 
to  Brooklyn  to  call  on  Aunt  Emma,  and  saw  Anne  Molineaux 
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also.  Thence  to  Holland  House,  where  D.  H.  B.  lunched  with 
Harry  Bacon  and  Jules  Guerin.  Angelo  del  Nero  called.  Mrs. 
Ernest  Graham  and  Mrs.  Burnham  spent  the  afternoon  to- 
gether. 

April  13.  Theodore  N.  Ely  called;  also  Henry  Bacon.  Went 
to  steamship  Olympic  in  Charlotte  Graham's  auto.  Bacon  and 
wife  there.  Dined  in  the  public  dining-room.  Hon.  Charles 
Bryan  on  board. 

Frank  Millet  was  sailing  on  the  Titanic  with  Colonel  Archi- 
bald Butt,  on  their  return  from  Rome.  That  steamship  and  the 
Olympic  were  to  pass  one  another  at  sea.  On  the  evening  of  the 
14th,  Mr.  Burnham  wrote  a  message  of  greeting  to  Millet  and 
Butt  and  gave  it  to  his  steward  to  take  to  the  wireless  operator. 
The  steward  returned  to  say  that  the  operator  declined  to  re- 
ceive it,  but  would  make  no  explanation.  Puzzled  and  worried, 
Mr.  Burnham  sent  the  man  back  to  insist  on  an  explanation.  He 
again  returned  to  say  that  an  accident  had  happened  to  the 
Titanic,  that  the  Olympic  had  been  summoned,  and  had  been 
ordered  to  prepare  hospital  facilities.  Thereupon  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Burnham  arranged  to  give  up  their  suite  of  rooms  to  Millet 
and  Butt.  Later,  however,  they  learned  that  other  succor  had 
gone  to  the  Titanic  and  that  the  Olympic  had  been  ordered  to 
resume  her  course. 

April  15.  This  morning,  the  steward  told  us  that  an  accident 
had  occurred  on  the  Titanic,  sister  ship  to  the  one  we  are  on.  She 
sailed  from  Cherbourg  on  the  10th.  Later  in  the  day  we  learned 
via  Marconi,  that  she  had  struck  an  iceberg  and  had  gone  down ; 
later  yet  came  a  list  of  survivors  (675),  mostly  women  and 
children.  My  Chief  of  Decoration  of  the  Fair  of  1893  and  Vice- 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  Frank  D.  Millet, 
whom  I  loved,  was  aboard  of  her,  and  with  him  was  Major 
Archibald  Butt,  President  Taft's  military  secretary.    Their 
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names  are  not  on  the  list  of  survivors  and  probably  they  have 
gone  down,  thus  cutting  off  my  connection  with  one  of  the  best 
fellows  of  the  Fair. 

April  16.  Breakfasted  in  our  rooms.  Went  out  and  read  list 
of  Titanic  survivors  telegraphed  from  the  Carpathia,  which  is 
carrying  them  to  New  York.  Frank's  name  is  not  among  them, 
nor  is  Archie  Butt's.  My  steward  is  in  grief;  his  son  was  a 
steward  on  the  Titanic  and  has  gone  down.  This  ship  is  in 
gloom;  everybody  has  lost  friends,  and  some  of  them  near  rela- 
tions. I  find  Kirsten,  partner  of  our  Boston  client  Filene,  is 
aboard. 

April  18.  Breakfasted  alone  in  the  main  dining-room.  Found 
a  list  of  subscribers  to  Titanic  Relief  Fund  amounting  to 
£770  or  $3850,  headed  by  Lord  Ashburton.  Subscribed  $100. 

April  19.  After  dinner  Charles  H.  Thorne  —  my  Charles  — 
appeared.  I  feel  cheated.  He  has  been  aboard  all  the  time  and  I 
did  not  know  it.  This  comes  from  my  sore  foot  and  keeping  in 
our  staterooms.  A  pleasant  evening  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thorne. 

April  20.  Up  at  five,  getting  ready  for  shore.  No  further 
news  of  the  Titanic.  I  still  do  not  know  whether  our  dear 
Frank  Millet  came  through  or  is  lost.  Landed  at  Cherbourg  at 
1.30  p.m.,  after  stopping  at  Plymouth.  Albert  and  Ethel  Wells 
on  the  pier.  Said  good-bye  to  Charles  Thorne  and  went  to  the 
beautiful  Casino  Hotel  on  the  beach,  where  we  lunched,  dined, 
and  put  up  for  the  night. 

April  22.  Started  south  in  the  Renault,  Walter  at  the  wheel. 
Ran  through  Valonges,  Lessey,  Coutances,  to  Granville,  where 
we  lunched;  then  ran  around  to  Mont  St.  Michel,  and  south 
to  Rennes  for  the  night. 


By  April  27  the  party  had  reached  Biarritz,  where  they  set- 
tled at  the  Grand  Hotel  in  the  same  rooms  they  had  occupied  in 
December,  1910.  There  they  stayed  until  the  4th  of  May. 
The  next  day  they  made  Toulouse,  having  all  day  long  the 
view  of  the  snow-covered  Spanish  Pyrenees  skirting  well-culti- 
vated fields.  On  the  7th  they  paused  at  Nimes  and  Aries  on  the 
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way  to  Marseilles;  then  came  Nice  and  San  Remo,  where  they 
found  Hubert  Burnham  on  the  steps  of  Hotel  Bellevue, 
waiting  for  them. 

May  13.  Started  at  7.45  for  Florence;  lunched  at  Spezzia 
and  stopped  at  Pisa  to  see  the  cathedral,  the  Leaning  Tower, 
and  Baptistery,  and  arrived  at  Hotel  Excelsior  on  the  Lung 
Arno  at  8  p.m.,  after  a  run  of  150  miles  since  breakfast.  Found 
Vivian  and  the  baby.  Dined  in  our  own  rooms. 

May  14.  Breakfasted  in  our  own  rooms  facing  the  Arno; 
spent  the  morning  at  the  Pitti  Palace;  in  the  afternoon  Harriet 
(Seymour)  Carscallen  called  and  spent  the  evening. 

May  15.  D.  H.  B.  and  wife,  the  Wellses,  the  Hubert  Burn- 
hams,  with  nurse  and  baby,  went  up  to  the  superb  Villa  Pal- 
mieri,  now  owned  by  our  old  friend,  James  Ellsworth.  Spent 
the  forenoon  with  him  in  his  remarkable  house  and  grounds. 
Mrs.  Carscallen  and  her  friend,  Mrs.  Erskine,  dined  with  us.1 

May  16.  In  the  afternoon  ran  to  Bologna. 

May  17.  Milan.  Saw  the  cathedral  church  of  San  Ambrogio, 
where  the  first  vaulting  members  run  to  the  pavement  and 
where  are  most  beautiful  old  mosaics.  Then  ran  on  to  Lisa  on 
Lake  Maggiore,  where  we  put  up  at  a  quaint  little  hotel  facing 
the  water.  Went  rowing  on  the  lake. 

'  May  18.  The  Burnhams  and  Wellses  went  over  the  Simplon 
Pass,  going  through  many  little  towns,  lunching  at  Simplon  in 
a  very  neat  inn,  served  by  women.  Thence  through  Briga, 
which  town  reminded  me  of  Arnold  Brunner,  to  whom  I  am 
writing  to-day.  Arrived  at  Martigni  at  6.30  p.m. 

Mr.  Burnham  wrote: 

Martigni,  May  20 

My  dear  Arnold  :  I  came  down  over  the  Simplon  yesterday; 
passing  through  Sion  I  saw  your  name  over  a  door  —  A.  Brun- 

1  Mr.  Burnham  invited  his  guests  to  go  with  him  the  next  morning  to 
the  Pitti  Gallery  to  meet  a  very  beautiful  lady.  They  accepted  eagerly  and 
at  the  appointed  time  were  introduced  to  Raphael's  Madonna  del  Gran- 
duca.  He  sat  before  it  a  long  time  and  as  he  arose  to  depart,  said:  "  I  am 
bidding  her  farewell." 
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ner.  The  place  was  en  fete;  a  great  number  of  musical  societies 
attending  the  annual  event,  and  so  with  the  music  and  a  name 
I  am  fond  of,  I  just  thought  I  would  send  you  a  line  to  say  on 
paper,  as  I  am  sure  you  have  long  ago  guessed,  that  I  do  think  a 
great  deal  of  you. 

Yours  ever 

D.  H.  BURNHAM 

May  20.  Ran  from  Martigni  over  the  Rhone  Valley  road  to 
Lake  Geneva,  Montreux,  and  Vevey  to  Lausanne;  lunched  at 
Ouchy,  below  Lausanne  on  the  banks  of  the  lake,  and  stayed 
overnight.  Very  beautiful  terrace  and  garden;  gigantic  cypress 
trees. 

May  2 1 .  Ouchy  on  Lake  Geneva,  Beau  Rivage  Hotel ;  terraced 
down  to  the  water's  edge.  We  left  after  luncheon  and  ran  to 
Biel  and  thence  up  the  mountain  to  Evilard. 

May  22.  The  Burnhams  and  Wellses  started  from  Evilard 
over  Biel;  stopped  at  Basle  for  lunch,  and  ran  to  Strassburg 
and  put  up  at  the  Grand  Hotel  de  Paris.  The  view  from  the 
ridge  above  Biel  is  the  finest  in  Europe;  from  this  spot,  6300 
feet  above  the  sea,  every  Swiss  mountain  can  be  seen. 

May  23.  Party  breakfasted  in  room  of  Mrs.  B.  in  the  Hotel 
Ville  de  Paris,  Strassburg. 

Here  the  Diaries  end. 


The  party  arrived  at  Heidelberg  on  the  25th  and  went  to 
Hotel  Bellevue.  Mr.  Burnham  passed  a  poor  night,  but  was  so 
much  better  in  the  morning  that  Mrs.  Burnham  and  Mrs. 
Wells  went  to  a  concert  in  the  park.  On  their  return  to  the 
hotel  they  found  Mr.  Burnham  in  bed.  Dr.  Schoenborn  gave  a 
favorable  opinion,  but  insisted  that  the  trip  to  Jena  be  given 
up;  and  Mr.  Wells  went  on  alone.  A  change  for  the  worse 
having  come  in  the  afternoon,  the  physician  advised  that  his 
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patient  go  to  the  hospital.  On  the  way  Mr.  Burnham  told  the 
doctor  about  his  case  and  added  that  if  the  worst  should  result 
he  desired  cremation.  This  he  did  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  the  German  law,  which  provides  that  cremation  may  be  used 
only  in  case  the  person  had  so  expressed  his  desire  prior  to  death. 

The  doctors  were  by  no  means  discouraged.  Mr.  Wells,  on 
being  summoned,  made  the  return  run  in  one  day.  During  the 
night  a  wire  from  Florence  told  of  Hubert's  sudden  illness  from 
ptomaine  poisoning,  a  fact  which  was  kept  from  his  father. 
Later  a  reassuring  telegram  from  Mrs.  Hubert  Burnham 
relieved  the  anxiety  of  the  family.  Both  doctors  and  patient 
now  undertook  an  unequal  fight.  On  the  29th  a  state  of  coma 
began,  and  lasted  for  three  days  and  nights. 

The  first  morning  of  June  came  to  the  anxious  watchers  with 
a  burst  of  sunshine  and  the  singing  of  birds;  and  in  the  glory  of 
the  dawn  his  spirit  left  them.  Two  days  later,  in  the  beautiful, 
quiet  cemetery,  in  a  little  open  temple  on  the  hill,  the  cremation 
took  place. 

The  Queen  Mother  of  Sweden,  who  was  staying  at  Hotel 
Bellevue,  sent  flowers  with  a  note  of  sympathy;  and  no  kindly 
attentions  were  spared  by  physicians  or  attendants.  At  Paris, 
Hubert,  convalescing,  joined  the  family;  and  later  in  the 
month  all  sailed  for  America.  The  ashes  were  placed  beneath  a 
boulder  marked  with  a  small  tablet,  under  the  trees  of  a  wooded 
island  in  Graceland  Cemetery,  which  is  located  on  the  way 
between  Chicago  and  Evanston. 


The  design  by  Mr.  Bacon  was  adopted  by  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  Commission;  it  has  been  carried  out  in  the  most 
thorough  manner  and  the  completed  structure  will  be  dedicated 
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in  1921.  The  landscape  features  as  planned  by  the  Senate  Park 
Commission  in  1901  are  being  carried  out  in  detail.  The  only 
disturbance  to  the  plan  has  been  caused  by  erecting  within  the 
area  devoted  to  the  memorial  a  series  of  factory-like  build- 
ings for  war  uses  —  buildings  which  must  be  removed  before 
the  Lincoln  Memorial  can  take  its  rightful  place  among  the 
monumental  structures  of  all  time. 

The  statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  nineteen  feet  in  height,  has 
been  designed  by  Daniel  Chester  French;  and  the  mural  deco- 
rations are  by  Jules  Guerin.  Architect,  sculptor,  and  painter 
have  worked  together  to  produce  a  unified  result  that  fulfills 
Mr.  Burnham's  fondest  anticipations,  justifies  his  struggles, 
and  realizes  his  visions.  To  Burnham,  McKim,  Saint-Gaudens 
and  Olmsted,  as  well  as  to  Bacon  and  French  and  Guerin,  be- 
longs the  credit  of  this  achievement  of  American  art.  And,  to 
go  back  to  the  beginnings,  to  L'Enfant's  great  plan,  is  due 
the  opportunity  to  realize  a  result  greater  than  even  he  foresaw 
—  a  completed  composition  that  would  have  satisfied  George 
Washington  and  Thomas  Jefferson. 


Frank  Millet  died  as  he  had  lived,  working  for  others.  The 
last  report  of  him  told  of  his  quietly  busy,  efficient  aid  in  getting 
women  and  children  into  the  boats,  of  his  words  of  encourage- 
ment and  cheer.  With  him  perished  his  companion,  Major 
Butt.  All  who  knew  them  were  confident  that  they  would  not 
leave  the  ship  so  long  as  there  were  lives  of  others  to  be  saved. 

On  May  10  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  placed  on  their  rec- 
ords a  minute  reciting  "their  sense  of  the  irreparable  loss  sus- 
tained by  reason  of  the  death  of  Francis  Davis  Millet,  who  per- 
ished in  the  Titanic  disaster": 
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On  the  organization  of  this  Commission  [the  minute  con- 
tinues] Mr.  Millet  was  elected  vice-chairman,  and  the  exacting 
work  which  fell  to  him  in  that  position  was  done  by  him  cheer- 
fully, faithfully,  intelligently,  and  tactfully.  Training  in  the 
various  branches  of  art,  wide  knowledge,  cultivated  taste,  and 
the  power  of  expressing  ideas  clearly  and  forcibly  gave  the 
highest  value  to  his  service  on  the  Commission.  At  the  same 
time  his  sympathy  and  kindly  nature,  his  quickness  to  grasp, 
and  his  readiness  to  consider,  points  of  view  other  than  his  own, 
made  companionship  with  him  a  rare  pleasure.  While  we  de- 
plore his  loss  as  a  fellow-worker  in  a  cause  so  deeply  at  heart, 
we  are  grateful  that  we  have  been  permitted  to  enjoy  his  com- 
radeship and  to  profit  by  his  knowledge  and  experience.  To  his 
family  we  who  have  known  him  long  and  well  express  our  sin- 
cere sympathy  in  their  sorrow.  His  distinguished  and  varied 
achievements,  his  courage  maintained  throughout  a  life  passed 
largely  among  perils,  his  reputation,  and  his  broad  human 
sympathies  are  a  heritage  beyond  estimation. 

Mr.  Burnham's  name  heads  the  signatures  to  this  minute, 
placed  there  by  his  authority.  He  himself  had  attended  his  last 
meeting  of  the  Commission. 

At  the  memorial  meeting  held  for  Frank  Millet  under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  Federation  of  Arts,  at  the  National 
Museum  in  Washington,  on  May  10,  Senator  Elihu  Root, 
speaking  nineteen  years  after  the  Chicago  Fair,  holds  it  high 
praise  of  Millet  that 

he  was  one  of  a  little  group  of  American  artists  whose  coopera- 
tion in  the  noblest  spirit  of  unselfish  love  for  art  produced  the 
Court  of  Honor  and  the  White  City  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan in  the  Exposition  of  1893.  The  great  educational  effect  of 
that  wonderful  creation  upon  the  millions  of  Americans  who 
visited  the  exposition  began  a  new  era  in  the  attitude  of  the 
American  people  toward  art.  It  also  produced  a  new  spirit  in 
its  creators.  The  men  who  accomplished  that  work  never  can- 
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celled  their  enlistment  in  the  public  service.  They  never 
severed  the  bonds  that  held  them  together  in  the  desire  that 
their  countrymen  might  acquire  the  increased  capacity  for 
happiness  which  comes  from  the  cultivation  of  taste.  They 
were  inspired  by  a  conception  of  their  country  adorned  and  dig- 
nified by  noble  and  stately  buildings  and  beautiful  parks  and 
exquisite  works  of  design,  by  painting  and  by  sculpture.  They 
have  labored  incessantly  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  ideas. 
The  influence  of  their  spirit  has  wrought  powerfully  among  all 
their  brethren  in  the  arts.  It  has  affected  the  public  mind,  and 
from  the  Court  of  Honor  and  the  spirit  of  the  men  who  made  it, 
came  the  chief  impetus  which  produced  the  unprecedented 
growth  of  our  art  museums  and  art  societies  —  the  Washing- 
ton Park  Commission,  the  National  Art  Commission,  the  munic- 
ipal art  commissions  in  all  our  cities,  the  American  Academy 
in  Rome,  and  this  Fine  Arts  Federation.1 

The  National  Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  at  its  meeting  on 
June  21,  placed  on  its  records  this  estimate2  of  Mr.  Burn- 
ham's  public  work. 

Daniel  Hudson  Burnham,  appointed  by  President  Taft 
the  chairman  of  this  Commission  on  its  organization  in  May, 
1910,  died  suddenly  in  Heidelberg,  Germany,  June  1,  1912. 
His  death  was  hastened  by  over-exertion  at  the  time  of  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Commission  in  which  he  took  part. 

As  Director  of  Works  of  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition 
of  1893,  Mr.  Burnham  achieved  a  signal  success,  first,  in  con- 
ceiving that  exhibition  on  a  large  and  magnificent  scale;  and, 
secondly,  in  bringing  about  a  spirit  of  cooperation  among  the 

1  Mr.  Millet  was  the  organizer  and  the  secretary  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Arts.  A  memorial  to  him  and  Major  Butt  has  been  erected 
in  the  grounds  south  of  the  White  House  —  the  gift  of  their  friends. 
Daniel  C.  French,  sculptor,  and  Thomas  Hastings,  architect,  furnished  the 
design. 

2  The  minutes  in  respect  of  both  Mr.  Burnham  and  Mr.  Millet  were  pre- 
pared by  Charles  Moore.  President  Taft  appointed  Peirce  Anderson  to  fill 
the  vacancy  caused  by  Mr.  Burnham's  death,  and  also  appointed  Daniel 
Chester  French,  chairman. 
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artists,  which  produced  a  result  never  surpassed  in  a  work  of 
that  kind. 

This  success  led  directly  to  the  selection  of  Mr.  Burnham  as 
one  of  the  two  original  members  of  the  Commission  on  the 
improvement  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  appointed  in  1901 
under  authority  of  the  United  States  Senate.  In  this  position 
he  again  gave  evidence  of  breadth  of  view  and  ability  to  ac- 
complish results. 

While  he  guided  the  entire  work  of  the  Park  Commission,  he 
personally  secured  the  cooperation  of  President  Cassatt,  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  whom  he  induced  to  give  up  the  right 
to  use  public  grounds,  and  to  withdraw  the  railroad  terminals 
to  privately  acquired  property  in  a  different  section  of  Wash- 
ington. 

The  solution  of  this  problem  was  essential  to  any  adequate 
scheme  for  the  development  of  the  National  Capital;  and  Con- 
gress promptly  adopted  the  proposition  outlined  by  the  Park 
Commission. 

The  Union  Station,  setting,  as  it  did,  a  new  standard  in  civic 
architecture,  stands  as  the  embodiment  in  part  of  Mr.  Burn- 
ham's  dream  of  a  new  Washington,  unsurpassed  among  the 
capitals  of  the  nations. 

The  fact,  demonstrated  by  the  Park  Commission,  that  the 
city  of  Washington  began  with  a  superb  plan  which  needed  but 
enlargement  and  extension  to  adapt  it  to  modern  needs,  gave 
the  impetus  to  city  planning  throughout  the  country.  Mr. 
Burnham' s  services  were  sought  by  Cleveland  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  this  Government  asked  and  obtained  his  further  aid 
in  the  preparation  of  a  plan  for  the  transformation  of  Manila,  so 
as  to  adapt  that  ancient  city  to  changed  times  and  modern 
needs.  Also  he  made  the  plan  for  the  summer  capital  of  the 
Philippines  on  the  hills  of  Baguio. 

Then  at  the  call  of  his  home  town,  he  gave  four  of  the  best 
years  of  his  life  and  the  results  of  his  ripe  experience  to  an  ex- 
haustive study  of  the  means  and  methods  whereby  the  great 
commercial  city  of  Chicago  may  develop  into  a  place  where  all 
its  citizens  shall  be  able  to  work  under  the  most  advantageous 
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The  White  house  Washington  DC  June  1  12 

E  R  Graham 

Chicago  Ills 

The  News  of  Mr  Burnhara  s  death  greatly  shocks  m?  .     Mr  Burnham 

was  one  of  the  foremost  architects  of  the  world, but  he  had  mors 

than  mere  professional  skill. He  had  breadth  of  view  as  to  artis 

-tic  subject  that  permitted  him  to  lead  in  every  movement  for 

the  education  of  the  public  in  art  of  the  development  of  art  in 

every  branch  of  our  busy  life.  Without  pay, at  ray  instance  he 

visited  the  Philippine  islands  in  order  to  make  plans  for  the 

beautification  of  manila  and  for  the  laying  out  of  a  capital  in 

the  mountains  in  the  fine  climate  of  Baguio.  He  was  at  the  head 

of  the  fine  arts  commission  .and  I  venture  to  say  that  there  was 

no  man  in  the  professional  life  of  the  United  States  who  has 

given  more  of  his  life  to  the  public, without  having  filled 

public  office, than  Daniel  Burnham.His  death  is  a  real  loss  to 

the  whole  community. 

William  H  Taft. 

422pm 
President  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.   C. 

PRESIDENT  TAFT'S  TELEGRAM  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  MR.  BURNHAM 
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conditions,  and  to  live  among  surroundings  conducive  to  health 
and  happiness. 

No  prophet  of  old  ever  beheld  a  more  glorious  vision,  or 
labored  more  persuasively  and  confidently  for  its  realization. 

All  of  these  public  services  were  rendered  without  compensa- 
tion, and  at  the  sacrifice  not  alone  of  business  opportunities, 
but  also  of  those  domestic  hours  which  were  the  greatest  joys 
of  his  life.  He  firmly  believed  that  duty  to  his  country  de- 
manded that  he  serve  her  unreservedly  in  the  ways  that  were 
open  to  him,  no  matter  at  what  expense  of  personal  ease.  Days 
and  nights  of  irksome  travel,  incessant  attendance  at  com- 
mittee meetings,  the  expenditure  of  vital  force  to  arouse  the 
lethargic  or  to  convince  the  reluctant  and  obstinate  —  all  were 
involved  in  the  price  he  paid;  and  his  reward  was  in  the  sense 
of  duty  done;  and  also  in  the  joy  of  accomplishment. 

In  all  his  work  he  disclaimed  rather  than  sought  personal 
credit.  He  talked  rarely  of  things  done;  for  he  lived  in  the 
future,  where  there  was  so  much  to  do.  He  was  eager  to  accord 
the  fullest  recognition  to  those  associated  with  him;  and  he 
drew  them  to  him  by  his  open-mindedness  and  his  readiness  to 
take  suggestions.  He  had  no  pride  of  opinion,  but  rather  a 
sweet  reasonableness  that  was  a  part  of  his  very  nature.  And 
yet  there  were  those  who  thought  him  masterful,  and  who  saw 
only  his  persistence  and  unswerving  progress  to  the  goal. 

When  this  Commission  was  created  by  Congress,  the  selec- 
tion of  Mr.  Burnham  as  its  chairman  was  the  natural  choice. 
The  President  had  consulted  him  from  time  to  time  on  matters 
such  as  were  to  come  before  the  Commission.  All  of  its  mem- 
bers knew  him;  most  of  us  had  worked  with  him.  Quickly, 
therefore,  the  organization  was  set  in  operation.  Now  that  he 
has  gone  from  us,  we  realize  what  his  personality  has  meant; 
how  judicious  his  counsels  have  been;  and  how  many  pitfalls 
his  wisdom  has  helped  to  avoid.  As  long  as  any  of  the  original 
members  of  the  Commission  remain  in  its  service,  so  long  will 
his  presence  be  felt  at  these  meetings;  and  when  others  take 
our  places,  his  influence  and  his  example  must  continue  to  be 
a  guide  and  an  inspiration. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI 

METHODS  OF  THOUGHT  AND  WORK 

IN  all  his  work,  Mr.  Burnham  sought  first  to  find  the  ir- 
reducible minimum.  He  reasoned  from  the  general  to  the 
particular.  He  began  the  Washington  work  with  long 
drives  over  the  Anacostia  hills  and  the  heights  of  Arlington;  he 
explored  the  entire  country  about  the  city  to  study  the  domi- 
nation of  the  Capitol  dome  and  the  Washington  Monument.  At 
West  Point  he  climbed  the  hills  until  he  struck  an  axis  on  which 
to  build.  At  San  Francisco  he  had  a  shack  built  on  Twin  Peaks, 
where  he  could  overlook  city  and  harbor.  In  Chicago  he  made 
work-rooms  on  the  top  of  the  Railway  Exchange,  where  the 
entire  panorama  of  city  and  parks  and  lake,  each  with  its  in- 
dividual life,  was  spread  before  him.  He  seemed  to  require 
boundless  horizons;  instinctively  he  realized  that  he  was  work- 
ing for  an  indefinite  future,  and  that  the  major  part  of  his  plans 
could  be  realized  only  long  after  he  had  passed  away. 

Like  his  ancestor,  John  Burnham,  of  Vermont,  he  was  not 
what  is  known  as  a  religious  man;  but  his  early  Swedenborgian 
training  went  with  him  through  life,  coloring  thought  and 
visions.  His  own  philosophy  of  life  was  simple  and  direct. 
He  revered  the  Creator  of  the  universe  and  gave  willing  sub- 
mission to  His  laws.  He  believed  that  religious  differences 
among  men  were  the  result  of  misunderstandings,  and  that  if 
men  of  different  creeds  could  be  gathered  in  the  same  room, 
face  to  face  on  a  friendly  basis,  they  would  compose  their 
differences.  The  Parliament  of  Religions  at  the  Chicago  Fair 
was  made  possible  by  his  own  gift  and  the  subscriptions  that 
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THE  BURNHAM  COAT-OF-ARMS 
The  motto  supplied  by  Mr.  Burnham 
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he  raised  at  the  instance  of  the  Reverend  John  Henry  Bar- 
rows, pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Chicago.  He 
looked  to  the  religious  congress  "to  bring  about,  if  not  a  uni- 
versal creed,  certainly  a  universal  code  of  morals,  to  be  used  as 
a  standard  by  lawmakers,  emperors,  merchant-princes,  clergy- 
men, and  laymen;  and  to  be  as  fixed  as  the  sun  in  the  centre 
of  our  universe."  *  He  had  an  abiding  faith  in  sunlight  and 
the  regenerative  powers  of  nature.  He  forbade  his  boys  to 
build  caves,  lest  darkness  should  bring  contamination.  He 
urged  the  recovery  of  the  Lake  Front  in  Chicago,  claiming  that 
it  belonged  of  right  to  all  the  people.  In  his  mind  parks  ex- 
isted for  the  recreation  of  the  people  and  their  spiritual, 
moral,  and  physical  well-being;  and  not  for  their  own  intrinsic 
beauty.  He  even  thought,  or  said  he  did,  that  life  beyond  the 
grave  could  be  proved  by  the  necessity  of  belief  in  an  absolute 
and  universal  power.  He  never  lost  touch  with  the  great  re- 
alities of  life  as  manifested  in  the  family.  His  home  was  always 
the  dearest  place  on  earth,  and  his  wife  and  children  and  rel- 
atives were  his  first  concern.  When  he  took  friends  into  his 
home  he  was  paying  them  the  highest  of  compliments;  and  he 
was  never  more  in  his  element  than  during  the  Sunday  after- 
noons in  summer  when  family  and  friends  gathered,  often  two 
score  in  number,  on  the  broad  terrace  overlooking  Lake  Michi- 
gan, at  Evanston;  or,  in  winter,  sat  in  smaller  numbers  in  a 
half-circle  around  the  blazing  fire  in  his  spacious  library. 

In  the  office,  he  won  the  affection  as  well  as  commanded  the 
respect  of  his  force.  He  told  the  goal  he  desired  to  reach  and 
trusted  them  to  get  there.   His  aphorisms,  cherished  and  re- 
peated, were  guiding  forces  among  his  men.   In  this  way  he 
1  D.  H.  B.  to  Eugene  S.  Pike,  February  25,  1893. 
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created  disciples  and  so  spread  his  gospel  of  sincerity  and  good 
cheer.  A  number  of  his  sayings,  illustrative  of  the  way  in 
which  his  mind  worked,  have  been  gathered  by  Willis  Polk : 

"What  are  we  talking  about?"  asked  Mr.  Burnham  one  day 
in  conference  with  his  staff  of  designers  and  engineers.  Then 
followed  a  long  discussion  during  which  a  minute  analysis  of 
every  phase  of  the  problem  of  the  moment  was  brought  for- 
ward, dissected,  classified,  and  recorded  in  chronological  se- 
quence, so  that  a  programme  of  orderly  procedure  covering 
the  task  in  question  was  developed  and  adopted.  Thereupon 
Mr.  Burnham  said,  "Now,  boys,  go  to  it!  Don't  quit  until 
you  exhaust  the  subject!" 

The  effect  was  electrical,  all  became  busy  as  bees  and  re- 
mained so  until  another  conference  imposed  new  and  greater 
duties.  Every  fit  man,  every  eager  man,  and  every  man  willing 
to  accept  inspiration  was  recognized.  Some  rose,  some  fell, 
but  Mr.  Burnham,  always  imperturbable,  never  expressed 
dissatisfaction  if  any  one  failed.  He  seemed  to  be  blind  to  our 
failures.  He  compelled  us  to  love  him.  He  got  service  because 
he  gave  inspiration.  That  was  Burnham. 

One  day,  after  studying  a  design  submitted  for  his  approval, 
Mr.  Burnham  suddenly  pointed  to  a  particular  feature  in  the 
composition  and  inquired  of  his  anxious  apprentice : 

"What  is  your  authority  for  that?" 

"I  am,"  answered  the  egotistical  youth.  "It  is  original." 

"Oh!"  said  Mr.  Burnham.  "Get  a  good  authority." 

The  library  yielded  up  about  fifty  similar  examples  scattered 

all  the  way  from  antiquity  to  Fifth  Avenue,  every  one  of  them 

better  than  the  creation  under  consideration. 

"Now,  can't  you  see,"  he  said,  after  reviewing  the  hitherto 

accepted  authorities,  "that  it  is  better  always  to  try  to  find 

out  what  the  other  fellow  did  before  you  try  to  improve  on 

him?" 
"  Improve  on  him  if  you  can,"  he  concluded. 
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"Define  the  art  of  architecture,"  suddenly  demanded  Mr. 
Burnham  one  day,  without  relevance  to  anything  in  particular. 
We  got  out  Fergusson,  Sturgis,  Gwilt,  Planat,  Gaudet,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Chambers,  Webster's,  the  Century  and  all  the  encyclo- 
paedias, transcribed  their  various  definitions,  and  laid  them 
before  him.  He  read  them  in  silence;  then,  after  reflection,  but 
without  directing  his  observations  to  any  one,  said:  "It  is, 
after  all,  the  art  of  creating  an  agreeable  form." 

"Vignola  is  not  infallible,"  he  added. 

The  young  apprentice,  after  presenting  to  Mr.  Burnham 
a  scheme,  brought  forward  in  detail,  received  this  comment: 
"Please  take  that  back  and  bring  me  a  tracing  with  all  decora- 
tive ornament  omitted." 

Upon  complying  with  this  request  the  young  apprentice  dis- 
covered that  his  design,  shorn  of  its  ornament,  was  no  design  at 
all.  "There,"  said  Mr.  Burnham,  "compose  your  skeleton 
first,  ornament  afterward  if  necessary!" 

Mr.  Burnham  used  quizzically  to  relate  that  H.  H.  Richard- 
son held  that  an  architect's  first  duty  was  to  get  a  job.  Then 
he  would  solemnly  observe :  "But  Henry  was  wrong !  An  archi- 
tect's first  duty  is  to  do  the  job." 

"But  do  it  well,"  he  would  always  add. 

In  1901  sitting  on  the  observation  platform  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  Limited,  or  whatever  was  the  train  de  luxe  of  that 
period,  Mr.  Burnham,  apropos  of  nothing  at  all,  said:  "Some 
day  we  will  lay  our  own  tracks  and  go  where  we  please." 

That  was  his  vision  of  the  tractor,  the  caterpillar,  and  the 
track-laying  tanks  as  useful  at  this  time  in  agriculture  as  they 
have  been  in  war. 

John  La  Farge,  Charles  McKim,  and  Mr.  Burnham  were 
discussing  outward  and  visible  evidences  by  which  aptitude 
and  qualifications  of  students  reveal  themselves.  McKim  held 
that  the  boy  that  could  draw  a  baluster  was  the  boy  that  would 
become  an  architect.  La  Farge  thought  that  the  boy  that 
would  work  was  the  boy  that  would  win.  Burnham  said,  "Let 
me  look  him  straight  in  the  eye,  and  don't  let  him  quiver." 
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"A  vacillating  compass  on  an  uncharted  sea  is  about  as  safe 
a  guide  as  that  of  making  a  memorandum  book  out  of  brain!" 
said  Mr.  Burnham. 

"Make  all  things  a  matter  of  record.  Make  your  entries 
daily.  Never  trust  to  memory!" 

Then  he  chuckled  and  looked  wise  like  an  owl. 

"Where  are  your  other  studies?"  queried  Mr.  Burnham, 
when  his  assistant  submitted  a  final  design  for  consideration. 

"They  are  all  bad,"  was  the  reply. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "show  me  the  bad  plans;  they  are  the  ones 
that  do  the  talking,  they  are  the  ones  that  reveal  the  good  one." 

"In  the  great  game,"  said  Mr.  Burnham,  "the  wisest  and 
most  courageous  man  wins.  The  trouble  is  that  the  most  able 
men  are  timid.  The  impetuous  fool  always  loses,  while  the 
partially  wise  man,  while  never  pleased,  is  contented  if  pointed 
to  as  an  example  of  Safety  First." 

"It  can't  be  done,"  said  the  able  young  assistant. 

"You  mean,  you  can't  do  it,"  said  Mr.  Burnham. 

"If  anybody  can,  I  can,"  replied  the  A.Y.A. 

"Then  go  and  do  it.  Anybody  can  do  an  easy  job,  but  it 
takes  a  good  man  to  do  a  hard  one." 

Mr.  Burnham  then  turned  to  the  next  matter  requiring  his 
attention. 

It  is  better,  Mr.  Burnham  pointed  out,  to  let  the  other 
fellow  move  first,  like  the  Indian  and  the  deer.  "  The  deer," 
said  the  Indian,  "  come  by  and  by  down  to  the  lick,  you  no 
move  you  get  um  deer,  you  move  you  no  get  um  deer." 
Never  be  too  proud  to  take  counsel.  Listen  patiently  but 
in  the  end  exercise  your  judgment  boldly  and  fearlessly.  A 
mistake  is  not  a  disgrace,  but  lack  of  action  when  action  is 
required  is  inexcusable,  he  concluded. 

"Scale,"  said  Mr.  Burnham,  "is  the  all-important  element 
in  the  art  of  creating  an  agreeable-looking  form.  Nevermind 
detail,"  he  continued;  "never  mind  decoration.  Look  for  scale. 
Establish  it,  get  it  right,  then  you  can  safely  leave  ornamental 
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and  decorative  detail  to  the  allied  artist.  Some  architects  fail 
to  recognize  this  great  truth.  They  try  to  do  it  all  themselves, 
and  in  their  zeal  their  detail  is  ofttimes  not  as  good  as  might 
be  if  same  were  left  to  a  sympathetic  collaborator  with  sculp- 
tural or  color  training,  while  their  scale  receives  but  scant 
attention. 

"Scale  is  the  finding  of  relationship  between  a  composition 
and  its  surroundings.  Whether  it  be  a  monumental  building  or 
a  country  bungalow,  the  problem  is  the  same.  All  things  that 
come  into  juxtaposition  with  a  project  have  a  bearing  upon  its 
scale!  Take  a  giant;  a  giant  is  abnormal;  or  a  midget  —  a 
midget  is  miniature;  both  are  freaks.  But  take  a  perfectly 
formed  human  being,  such  as  either  you  or  I — we  are  in  scale, 
are  n't  we?  Scale  after  all  is  the  one  important  element/' 

On  the  fly-leaf  of  a  scrapbook  Mr.  Burnham  wrote : 

Never  in  any  country  was  there  such  extensive  public  ex- 
penditure of  money  and  never  was  public  expenditure  carried 
on  with  so  little  regard  for  harmonious  general  results.  We  had 
education,  perhaps,  in  a  higher  degree  than  elsewhere  and  the 
consequent  yearning  for  better  things  that  always  comes  with 
it.  Throughout  the  country  a  vague  discontent  prevailed  with 
public  work;  the  sort  of  discontent  which  always  with  our  peo- 
ple precedes  improvement.  Then  came  the  Fair  of  '93  and  the 
millions  who  saw  it  understood  at  once  what  was  needed  to 
effect  a  change  from  the  old  unsatisfactory  way  of  doing  things. 
They  saw  that  though  a  pool,  a  grassy  bank,  a  building  may  be 
individually  beautiful,  each  of  them  may  appear  ugly  in  the 
midst  of  inharmonious  surroundings,  and  moreover  no  one  of 
them  by  itself  is  so  beautiful  as  a  union  of  them  all  in  a  good 
design.  The  people  at  large  discovered  the  art  of  Landscape 
Architecture  and  were  delighted. 

1901  D-  H-  B* 


Edward  H.  Bennett,  who  worked  with  Mr.  Burnham  con- 
stantly for  the  last  eight  years  of  the  latter's  life,  relates  these 
characteristic  illustrations  of  his  methods : 
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The  year  following  the  West  Point  work,  1904,  a  call  came 
from  Mr.  Burnham  to  come  to  Chicago  to  design  the  buildings 
for  the  playground  parks  and  later  to  go  with  him  to  San 
Francisco  to  lay  out  a  plan  for  that  city.  Mr.  Burnham  and  I 
travelled  together  and  were  met  in  Oakland  by  Willis  Polk, 
who  saw  me  first  and  cried  with  eagerness,  "Where  is  he?" 
Willis  Polk  was  putting  up  a  shack  at  Mr.  Burnham's  request 
high  up  on  Twin  Peaks,  where  it  commanded  a  view  of  the 
entire  city;  there  we  lived. 

To  me  the  problem  loomed  vast;  at  the  start,  it  was  difficult 
to  detach  myself  from  broad  generalities.  Mr.  Burnham,  real- 
izing the  possibilities  of  the  plan,  saw  also  the  necessity  of 
getting  a  grip  on  something  tangible.  He  began  by  taking  up 
the  Panhandle  boulevard  project;  this  gave  reality  to  the  work 
and  was  a  dominant  factor  in  the  comprehensive  street  plan 
which  later  was  evolved.  James  D.  Phelan  was  interested  in 
the  plan  work,  but  during  Mr.  Burnham's  absence  in  Ma- 
nila became  doubtful  of  the  practicability  of  the  broad  plan 
which  was  being  designed.  It  is  characteristic  of  Mr.  Burn- 
ham's power  that  he  was  able  on  his  return  to  San  Francisco  to 
enlist  Mr.  Phelan's  sympathy  in  his  vision  of  the  City  Plan. 
"You  would  not  have  called  me  in  had  it  been  to  plan  for 
the  small  expenditure  of  the  present,"  he  said.  "The  plan  for 
your  city  must  be  framed  in  accord  with  your  needs  in  the  dis- 
tant future  —  for  all  time." 

We  went  to  see  Dr.  Worcester,  Swedenborgian  minister  of 
San  Francisco,  a  lifelong  friend.  Mr.  Burnham  always  ac- 
knowledged his  influence.  "He  has  always  kept  a  hand  on  my 
shoulder"  was  the  way  he  put  it.  The  laws  of  spiritual  corre- 
spondence were  often  in  his  mind  and  one  evening  at  the  bunga- 
low on  Twin  Peaks  he  interested  himself  in  tracing  the  corre- 
spondence of  spiritual  powers  and  the  municipal  powers  as 
indicated  in  the  physical  lay-out  of  the  centre  of  the  city.  I  had 
proposed  a  system  of  concentric  rings  or  circuits  surrounding 
the  ideal  Centre  of  Government. 

It  was  during  this  trip  that  he  said,  "If  I  were  able  to  take 
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the  time,  I  believe  that  I  could  prove  the  continuation  of  life 
beyond  the  grave,  reasoning  from  the  necessity,  philosophically 
speaking,  of  the  belief  in  an  absolute  and  universal  power." 

Late  in  1906  Mr.  Burnham  took  up  actual  work  on  the 
Chicago  Plan.  He  appointed  me  to  assist  him  and  it  was  during 
this  work  that  I  came  to  realize  his  great  appreciation  of  men. 
The  qualities  of  the  fine  group  of  Commercial  Club  and  Mer- 
chants' Club  men  on  the  Plan  Committee  he  referred  to  often. 
He  keenly  appreciated  having  Clyde  M.  Carr  on  the  Commit- 
tee; he  felt  that  it  was  a  splendid  thing  for  the  city  that  a  man 
of  Mr.  Carr's  ability  and  responsibility  in  business  should  take 
up  active  city  work.  Charles  D.  Norton,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee, he  spoke  of  as  a  man  of  fine  ideals;  ranging  the  horizon 
for  a  chance  to  do  a  public  service.  The  force  of  Jay  Morton, 
he  said,  was  felt  as  soon  as  he  entered  the  room.  Charles  H. 
Thorne  was  to  him  the  embodiment  of  simplicity  and  quiet 
power,  and  Edward  B.  Butler  was  appreciated  by  Mr.  Burn- 
ham  for  his  constant  and  faithful  support  of  the  work.  "Fred- 
erick Delano,"  he  said  one  day,  "is  a  prince  among  men." 

In  connection  with  the  general  work  of  the  Chicago  Plan 
the  North  and  South  Boulevard  project  was  revised,  connect- 
ing Michigan  Avenue  with  the  Lake  Shore  Drive.  Mr.  Burn- 
ham's  thoroughness  was  well  illustrated  by  the  exhaustive  way 
in  which  the  matter  was  studied.  Again  a  tunnel  under  the 
Chicago  River  was  proposed.  That  scheme  had  been  worked 
out  and  abandoned  for  a  bridge,  but  Mr.  Burnham  ordered  all 
the  plans  from  the  vaults,  had  the  project  thoroughly  studied, 
and  once  more  proved  it  unsuitable.  Later,  every  conceivable 
variation  of  the  raised-level  plan  was  studied,  Mr.  Burnham 
making  a  patient  analysis  of  them  all,  even  the  evidently  poor 
ones,  in  order  that  a  unanimous  agreement  might  be  reached 
on  the  finest  scheme.  He  thought  that  a  poor  scheme  some- 
times might  suggest  a  good  solution  to  a  problem.  Once  de- 
cided, however,  he  would  fight  for  a  plan.  The  project  later 
had  endless  discussion.  Some  Committee  members  were  dis- 
cussing a  suggested  compromise  and  one  asked  what  Mr.  Burn- 
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ham's  opinion  was.  The  answer  was,  "Oh,  he  automatically 
takes  the  broad  view;  he  insists  on  no  compromise." 

The  Chicago  Plan  was  developed  in  1906  and  1907.  During 
this  period  I  made  many  Sunday  evening  visits  to  Mr.  Burn- 
ham's  home,  sometimes  spending  the  night  and  coming  in  town 
by  motor  the  next  day  with  him.  We  met  in  the  study  or 
"Den,"  the  family  usually  being  present.  Uncle  Dan  sat  in  his 
great  chair  near  the  staff  mantelpiece,  a  reminiscence  of  the 
World's  Fair,  crowned  with  the  Zorn  portrait  and  carrying 
also  the  head  of  the  Adams  memorial,  given  to  him  by  Saint- 
Gaudens.  The  room  had  his  favorite  pictures  by  Keith  and 
many  photographs  of  friends,  made  mostly  during  the  Fair 
time. 

One  day  in  1912, 1  was  with  him  in  his  Evanston  home  when 
it  was  determined  to  postpone  a  projected  trip  to  Europe  owing 
to  a  serious  reinfection  of  his  foot.  His  foot  was  in  bad  shape 
and  he  was  regarding  it  solemnly.  He  looked  up  and  said, 
"This  prolonging  of  a  man's  life  does  n't  interest  me  when  he's 
done  his  work  and  has  done  it  pretty  well." 

In  his  estimate  of  men  he  looked  for  the  deeper  expressions, 
especially  in  artists.  He  was  not  deceived  by  technical  clever- 
ness. Men  at  their  best  were  channels  for  a  super-force  or  in- 
telligence. He  freely  admitted  men's  limitations  and  faults  and 
he  apparently  judged  them  by  their  power  to  overcome.  One 
day  in  his  own  office  he  said  to  me,  coming  very  close,  eyes 
luminous  (blue  eyes  shot  with  tiny  flecks  of  dull  fire) :  "  Selfish- 
ness and  envy  is  in  us  all;  it  is  in  you,  it  is  in  me;  the  difference 
in  men  lies  in  their  power  to  overcome  and  control  themselves." 
He  understood  the  impulses  of  big  men;  one  day  he  said,  "Yes, 
that  may  not  seem  reasonable  to  you;  but  that's  the  way  he 
feels  about  it." 

Mr.  Burnham's  influence  with  men  was  probably  founded  on 
his  power  to  analyze  their  thought  or  feelings,  and  to  make 
them  realize  he  understood  what  was  in  their  minds.  A  per- 
sonal basis  was  often  established,  giving  him  great  influence 
especially  over  younger  men.  When  a  young  man  realizes  that 
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an  older  man  has  this  perception  and  when  the  young  man 
knows  that  the  older  one  stands  for  high  ideals,  it  becomes  easy 
to  share  these  ideals,  and  to  raise  his  plane  of  thought  to  them. 
At  least  he  does  not  wish  to  be  seen  to  fall  below  those  ideals, 
and,  willingly  or  not,  he  catches  the  spirit  and  becomes  attuned 
to  the  thought  of  the  elder  man. 

Mr.  Burnham  went  far  with  this  power  of  his  and  often  used 
his  ability  to  pierce  the  personal  armor  of  another,  when  he 
wished  to  open  his  eyes  and  to  influence  him  to  the  larger  view. 
He  used  this  power  to  my  knowledge  on  an  associate,  a  man 
whose  fine  qualities  he  admired,  but  whom  he  thought  too 
much  subordinated  to  the  influence  of  academic  duties  and 
consequently  to  detail.  A  great  plan  was  the  subject.  After 
a  long  interview  between  the  two  alone,  Mr.  Burnham  ad- 
mitted that  he  had  "brought  tears."  This  power  with  men, 
however,  was  fundamentally  based  on  his  own  absolute  sin- 
cerity and  his  belief  in  sincerity  in  others. 

He  once  said  of  George  Washington,  whom  he  believed  to 
have  been  the  ruling  influence  in  the  L'Enfant  plan  of  Wash- 
ington: "He  is  probably  the  greatest  Sincerity  of  all  time." 

His  force  commanded  respect  sometimes  where  it  did  not 
necessarily  inspire  affection  in  his  contemporaries  —  outside  or 
in  his  profession.  One  of  the  latter  observed  to  me  that  he 
resembled  a  "railway  locomotive  under  full  steam,  holding  the 
right  of  way." 

Mr.  Burnham  carried  about  in  his  pockets  notes  and  clip- 
pings which  he  would  haul  out  and  read  to  his  friends.  One 
I  remember  was  a  verse  by  Kipling  on  responsibility,  called 
"The  Pro-Consuls." 

He  adored  certain  tales,  real  tales  such  as  Dumas's  "Three 
Musketeers"  and  "Tartarin  of  Tarascon,"  and  he  used  to 
read  them  more  than  once  during  the  year.  His  parable  stories 
were  well  known  to  his  friends,  and  seldom  failed  to  make  their 
point  felt. 

In  my  diary  I  find  these  entries: 

"February  26,  1908.  I  called  on  Mr.  Burnham  at  the  Pres- 
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byterian  Hospital.  He  was  suffering  from  a  foot  infection  and 
was  in  real  danger.  As  usual  he  was  serene.  We  talked  of 
Swedenborg,  or  rather  I  listened  to  his  discourse  on  the  subject, 
and  came  away  strengthened  in  purpose. 

"March  5, 1908.  Visited  Mr.  Burnham  in  Evanston;  he  has 
been  through  an  operation  on  his  foot,  but  is  in  good  health. 
We  talked  of  the  Chicago  Plan,  but  more  of  the  philosophy  of 
life  and  of  his  belief  in  the  infinite  possibilities  of  the  material 
expression  of  the  spiritual." 

One  recalls  with  great  pleasure  Mr.  Burnham's  addresses, 
or  rather  his  talks,  always  warm  and  full  of  heart.  His  death 
in  1912  left  a  great  void,  but  his  influence  was  so  fine  and  so 
strong  that  to  those  who  knew  him  his  presence  continues 
and  will  continue  to  be  felt 
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SECRETARY  ROOT  in  1901  proposed  to  the  members  of 
the  Senate  Park  Commission  that  after  completing  their 
studies  in  Europe  they  extend  their  journey  to  the  Phil- 
ippines for  the  purpose  of  giving  advice  to  the  Government  as  to 
the  treatment  of  the  City  of  Manila.  This  proved  impracticable. 
In  1905,  after  the  plans  for  Washington  had  been  presented,  Sec- 
retary Taft  persuaded  Mr.  Burnham  to  prepare  preliminary 
plans  for  the  improvement  of  Manila  and  for  the  proposed  sum- 
mer capital  at  Baguio.  The  idea  of  applying  thought  as  well  as 
money  to  both  the  development  of  the  old  city  and  the  plans  for 
the  new  city  in  our  insular  possessions  marks  the  two  Secretaries 
of  War  as  enlightened  statesmen,  mindful  of  the  traditions  of 
Washington  and  Jefferson. 

On  the  receipt  of  the  reports  of  Mr.  Burnham  and  Mr.  Ander- 
son, Secretary  Taft  wrote  to  the  former: 


War  Department,  Washington 
October  13,  1905 

My  Dear  Mr.  Burnham  : 

I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  October  sixth, 
enclosing  preliminary  plans  and  report  for  the  improvement  of 
Baguio,  in  the  Province  of  Benguet. 

I  shall  read  the  report  and  look  over  the  plans  with  a  great  deal 
of  interest. 

It  may  be  appropriate  at  this  time  for  me  to  express  to  you  the 
sense  of  obligation  that  I  feel  and  that  all  the  members  of  the 
Philippine  Commission  and  the  President  feel  towards  you  for 
your  very  great  generosity  and  self-sacrifice  in  going  to  the  Phil- 
ippines to  work  out  the  plan  for  the  improvement  of  Manila  and 
Baguio.  It  is  one  of  those  rare  instances  of  devotion  to  the  public 
interest  of  which  I  wish  we  could  see  more.  I  wish  to  give  per- 
sonal testimony  to  the  comfort  you  have  given  to  those  of  us  who 
are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  making  improvements  in 
Baguio  in  the  certainty  that  we  feel  that  we  can  make  no  mistake 
in  following  your  direction  and  lead  for  the  next  fifty  years. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  our  paths  may  cross  again  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. I  wish  to  say  that  there  was  nothing  in  my  visit  to  the  Phil- 
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ippines  that  I  so  much  enjoyed  as  the  evidence  of  your  having 
been  there,  and  the  proposals  to  make  the  improvements  accord- 
ing to  your  plans. 

I  am,  my  dear  Mr.  Burnham 

Most  sincerely  yours 

Wm.  H.  Taft 


Within  three  days  after  the  plan  of  Manila  was  approved,  work 
was  begun.  Happily,  the  task  of  construction  was  entrusted  to 
William  E.  Parsons,  a  young  American  architect,  who  had  eight 
years  of  continuous  service  before  a  policy  of  retrogression  in  the 
Philippines  caused  his  resignation.  At  the  time  of  his  appoint- 
ment, in  November,  1905,  Mr.  Parsons  had  but  recently  received 
a  diploma  from  the  ficole  des  Beaux  Arts,  and  had  entered  upon 
private  practice  in  New  York  City.  Under  the  terms  of  his  agree- 
ment with  Commissioner  W.  Cameron  Forbes,  Mr.  Parsons  had 
general  architectural  supervision  over  the  design  of  all  public 
buildings  and  parks  throughout  the  islands.  Thus  he  became 
the  interpreter  and  executant  of  the  Burnham- Anderson  plans; 
and  he  also  did  private  work.  It  is  not  possible  to  praise  too 
highly  the  fidelity  with  which  Mr.  Parsons  carried  out  the  spirit 
of  the  plans,  the  judiciousness  of  the  modifications  he  made  in 
them,  the  simplicity,  directness,  and  good  taste  which  characterize 
the  many  and  varied  buildings  he  designed,  the  ability  with  which 
he  solved  problems  both  old  and  new,  and  the  judgment  he  dis- 
played in  all  his  dealings  with  both  officials  and  people.1 

PROPOSED  IMPROVEMENTS  AT  MANILA 

Chicago,  June  28,  1905 
Hon.  William  H.  Taft 
Secretary  of  War 

Washington,  D.C. 
Sir: 

In  compliance  with  your  instructions  the  undersigned,  after  visit- 
ing Manila  and  studying  the  existing  conditions,  have  the  honor 
to  submit  a  plan  of  proposed  improvements  shown  on  two  draw- 
ings presented  herewith  and  described  in  the  following  report. 

(Signed)  D.  H.  Burnham 

Peirce  Anderson 


1  "  The  Work  of  William  E.  Parsons  in  the  Philippine  Islands."  By  A.  N.  Rebori.  The 
Architectural  Review,  April  and  May,  1917. 
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Report  on  Proposed  Improvements  at  Manila1 

The  City  of  Manila  was  founded  by  Miguel  Lopez  de  Legaspi  in 
1571  and  declared  capital  of  the  archipelago.  After  suffering  vari- 
ous vicissitudes,  including  insurrections  and  attacks  by  Chinese 
pirates,  the  city  undertook,  in  1590,  extensive  fortifications,  of 
which  parts  are  still  standing.  An  attack  by  the  Dutch  in  1602 
was  successfully  beaten  off  but  the  city  finally  succumbed  in  1762 
to  the  English  who  occupied  the  place  until  the  treaty  of  1764,  by 
the  terms  of  which  the  Islands  returned  to  the  Spanish  crown.  The 
history  of  Manila  is  uneventful  from  1764  to  1896,  the  date  of  an  in- 
surrection that  cost  the  lives  of  many  prominent  Filipinos,  includ- 
ing Dr.  Razal.  This  insurrection  was  still  smoldering  when  Dewey's 
guns  announced  the  downfall  of  Spanish  sovereignty. 

Given  over  to  civil  authority  in  1901,  Manila  is  governed  by  a 
Municipal  Board  under  the  authority  of  the  Governor-General  and 
his  fellow  Commissioners  constituting  the  Government  of  the 
Philippine  Islands. 

Manila  lies  almost  wholly  on  level  ground,  the  surface  of  which 
is  only  a  few  feet  above  mean  high  tide.  From  the  lake  known  as 
Laguna  de  Bay,  the  Pasig  River  winds  through  the  city  to  the  sea, 
forming  in  conjunction  with  the  small  drainage  streams  or  esteros 
emptying  into  it,  a  group  of  important  waterways  on  which  much 
freight  of  the  city  is  moved  from  place  to  place. 

Most  of  the  existing  buildings  were  erected  in  Spanish  times 
and  are  of  a  distinctly  Spanish  type.  They  were  for  the  most  part 
built  of  wood  with  projecting  second  stories;  and  their  screen  win- 
dows were  built  of  translucent  shells  set  in  a  small  mesh  grille. 
The  roof  which  still  further  overhangs  the  building  was  commonly 
covered  with  beautiful  dull  red  tile,  and  the  effect  of  the  whole  is 
unusually  pleasing.  At  the  present  time  corrugated  galvanized 
iron  roofs  are  taking  the  place  of  the  beautiful  Spanish  tile,  to  the 
serious  detriment  of  the  city's  appearance.  The  old  Spanish 
churches  and  the  old  Spanish  government  buildings  are  especially 
interesting,  and  in  view  of  their  beauty  and  practical  suitability  to 
local  conditions  could  be  profitably  taken  as  examples  of  future 
structures.  The  general  effect  of  the  existing  well-shaded,  narrow 
streets  is  picturesque  and  should  be  maintained. 

The  present  population  of  Manila  is  given  in  the  report  of  the 

1  This  report  is  accompanied  by  two  plans:  Plan  of  Manila  showing  proposed  improve- 
ments; and  plan  of  Manila  Bay  showing  proposed  Sea  Boulevard. 
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Municipal  Board  for  1903  as  223,029.  Owing  to  the  probable 
active  development  of  industry  and  agriculture  in  the  near  future, 
the  population  of  Manila  may  be  expected  to  increase  rapidly,  and 
the  introduction  of  surface  transportation  will  ultimately  scatter 
this  enlarging  population  over  a  greater  territory  than  that  en- 
closed by  the  present  city  limits.  For  the  purpose  of  this  report, 
however,  no  reference  will  be  made  to  the  territory  outside  those 
limits  except  in  connection  with  parks  and  parkways,  summer 
resorts,  and  country  clubs. 

Aim  of  the  Proposed  Plan 

The  aim  of  the  proposed  plan  is  to  provide : 

(1)  Development  of  water-front  and  location  of  parks  and 
parkways  so  as  to  give  proper  means  of  recreation  to  every  quarter 
of  the  city. 

(2)  The  street  system  securing  direct  and  easy  communication 
from  every  part  of  the  city  to  every  other  part. 

(3)  Location  of  building  sites  for  various  activities. 

(4)  Development  of  waterways  for  transportation. 

(5)  Summer  resorts. 

(1)  Development  of  Water-Front,  Parks  and  Parkways 

Manila,  like  most  other  towns  at  certain  seasons,  is  subject  to 
protracted  periods  of  intense  heat  during  which  all  exertion  is 
accomplished  at  excessive  cost  of  physical  strength.  Although 
these  climate  conditions  are  unchangeable,  means  for  mitigating 
their  effects  are  fortunately  within  reach.  Besides  the  possibility 
of  abundant  foliage  and  fountains  of  water,  Manila  possesses  the 
greatest  resources  for  recreation  and  refreshment  in  its  river  and 
its  ocean  bay.  Whatever  portions  of  either  have  been  given  up  to 
private  use  should  be  reclaimed  where  possible,  and  such  portions 
as  are  still  under  public  control  should  be  developed  and  forever 
maintained  for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  people.  The  bay 
front,  from  the  present  Luneta  southward  should  have  a  continu- 
ous parkway  extending,  in  course  of  time,  all  the  way  to  Cavite, 
as  shown  on  accompanying  plan.  This  boulevard,  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  width  with  roadways,  tramways,  bridle 
path,  rich  plantations,  and  broad  sidewalks,  should  be  available 
for  all  classes  of  people  in  all  sorts  of  conveyances  and  so  well 
shaded  with  palms,  bamboo,  and  mangoes1  as  to  furnish  protection 

1  In  order  to  make  the  boulevard  presentable  and  useful  as  soon  as  possible  a  quick- 
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from  the  elements  at  all  times.  Its  seaward  side  should  be  planted 
so  as  to  interrupt  occasionally  the  view  of  the  sea  and  by  thus 
adding  somewhat  of  mystery,  enhance  the  value  of  the  stretch  of 
ocean  and  sky.  The  boulevard  is  on  made  ground  about  as  far 
south  as  the  old  Fort  San  Antonio,  beyond  which  it  strikes  the 
beach  and  follows  the  shore  line  to  Cavite.  The  possible  extension 
of  the  ocean  boulevard  along  the  north  shore  will  naturally  depend 
upon  the  development  of  the  town  in  that  direction  and  upon  the 
question  of  additional  harbor  works  north  of  the  Pasig. 

The  banks  of  the  Pasig  should  be  shaded  drives  beginning  as 
close  to  town  as  possible  and  continuing  up  the  river,  the  south 
bank  drive  going  to  Fort  McKinley,  and  beyond  this  to  the  lake. 

The  present  Luneta,  being  covered  by  the  Government  group 
to  be  described  later,  is  replaced  by  a  new  Luneta  of  the  same  size 
and  shape  and  placed  about  one  thousand  feet  further  out  in  the 
bay  on  the  new-made  land.  The  objects  of  carrying  the  Luneta 
further  out  are  to  restore  its  former  commanding  outlook  —  par- 
tially cut  off  by  the  new  works  of  the  port  —  and  also  to  form  a 
large  pleasure  park  near  the  centre  of  town  and  on  the  water  front. 
This  park,  together  with  the  Government  Plaza  east  of  it,  forms 
a  natural  starting  point  for  the  bay-front  boulevard  and  its  ex- 
tensions eastward  and  northward  around  the  walled  city.  The 
level  of  the  new  Luneta  is  slightly  below  that  of  the  adjoining  park, 
from  the  balustrades  of  which  the  spectator  will  have  a  view  of  the 
Luneta  and  a  fine  prospect  over  it  toward  the  sea.  The  existing 
Luneta  plays  such  an  admirable  role  in  the  social  life  of  Manila 
that  its  advantages  should  be  preserved  unchanged.  To  this  end 
the  new  Luneta,  like  the  present  one,  is  left  without  planting  of 
any  sort  on  its  westward  side  so  as  to  give  an  unobstructed  view  of 
the  sea.  The  other  three  sides  are  enclosed  with  a  double  row  of 
trees  in  order  to  partially  shut  in  the  Luneta,  to  provide  protec- 
tion from  the  sun,  and  also  in  order  to  let  the  bay  be  seen  from  the 
park  through  a  screen  of  foliage. 

The  architects  of  all  periods  have  recognized  the  fact  that  a 
building  however  beautiful  in  itself  must  fail  of  its  highest  effect 
unless  provided  with  an  appropriate  setting.  And  in  the  study  of 
these  settings,  parks  and  parking  have  always  played  an  impor- 
tant r61e.  The  older  cities  of  the  world  present  numberless  exam- 
ples of  the  value  of  open  spaces  used  to  dignify  important  build- 
growing  tree  like  the  acacia  might  be  planted  alternately  with  the  trees  of  slower  growth, 
and  be  replaced  after  the  latter  attain  their  growth. 
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ings,  and  in  the  arrangement  of  the  proposed  plan  of  Manila  the 
most  noteworthy  examples  have  been  frankly  followed.  Park 
spaces,  small  in  extent,  in  the  shape  of  plazas,  circles,  esplanades, 
parkway  boulevards,  have  been  laid  out  so  that  in  any  quarter  of 
the  city  future  buildings  of  importance  may  find  already  pre- 
pared for  them  a  location  susceptible  of  adequate  treatment  in  its 
approaches  and  surroundings.1  Although  it  is  both  impossible 
and  undesirable  to  fix  at  present  the  location  of  many  future 
buildings,  the  adoption  of  a  street  system  containing  many  definite 
sites  especially  adapted  to  organic  grouping  of  buildings  will  en- 
courage the  location  of  future  buildings  at  such  spots.  And  this 
fact  should  induce  the  owners  of  real  estate  to  lend  their  support 
to  a  plan  in  which  generous  use  of  parking  will  enhance  the  desira- 
bility of  neighboring  property. 

If  the  use  of  parks  as  an  architectural  accessory  has  long  been 
common  it  has  remained  for  the  modern  city  with  its  immense  and 
congested  population  to  show  the  necessity  of  them  as  breathing 
places  for  the  people.  These  parks  are  oftenest  of  two  types,  play- 
fields  of  moderate  size  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  large  sylvan 
stretches  located  in  the  outskirts  where  more  ample  areas  permit 
the  laying  out  of  beautiful  walks  and  drives  in  the  midst  of  roman- 
tic landscape. 

Among  the  examples  of  the  playground  type  are  the  fourteen 
parks  recently  created  by  the  South  Park  Board  of  Chicago. 
Averaging  from  four  to  eighty  acres  in  area  these  parks  are  des- 
tined to  form  veritable  neighborhood  club  grounds  for  the  use  of 
the  people.  Each  park  provides  facilities  for  the  larger  outdoor 
games,  running  track,  separate  outdoor  gymnasia  for  men  and 
women,  large  open-air  swimming  basins,  swings,  sand  boxes,  and 
wading  pools  for  the  children.  Each  park  has  a  club  building  con- 
taining a  large  hall  for  public  entertainments  in  addition  to  read- 
ing rooms,  indoor  gymnasia,  baths  for  men  and  women,  and  small 
swimming  pools. 

The  value  of  these  wholesome  resorts  in  the  centre  of  a  densely 
populated  city  cannot  be  overestimated.  Experience  has  shown 
that  they  almost  entirely  eliminate  certain  classes  of  crimes  and 
that  their  general  effect  is  a  marked  improvement  in  the  moral 
tone  of  the  neighborhood.  The  new  plan  of  Manila  shows  nine 
such  parks  evenly  distributed  over  the  city.  However  widely  the 

1  The  small  square  at  one  side  of  Calle  Real  facing  the  present  English  Club  is  an 
example  of  what  can  be  done  to  beautify  a  city  by  very  modest  means. 
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actual  final  location  of  certain  of  them  may  vary  from  the  position 
shown  on  the  plan,  the  principle  of  equal  spacing  over  all  city 
districts  should  be  adhered  to. 

Large  parks  of  which  the  location  at  a  certain  distance  from  the 
centre  of  population  does  not  interfere  with  their  usefulness,  will 
be  chosen  with  especial  regard  to  the  landscapes'  possibilities. 
Attractive  stretches  of  water  and  ground  of  varying  contours, 
present  the  greatest  resources.  With  regard  to  varying  contours, 
the  only  spot  where  the  uniform  dead  level  characteristic  of 
Manila  gives  way  to  changes  of  elevation  is  northward  of  the  city, 
from  Santa  Mesa  toward  the  bay.  On  this  higher  ground  at  least 
one  of  the  outer  parks  should  be  located.1  With  regard  to  parks 
determined  by  the  use  of  water,  three  locations  are  suggested,  — 
one  north  of  the  city  in  the  low  ground  about  the  Vitas  Channel, 
another  south  of  the  city,  where  the  estero  de  San  Antonio  enters 
the  bay,  and  a  third  east  of  the  city  in  the  narrow  bend  of  the 
Pasig,  near  Santa  Ana.2 

These  parks  are  all  made  accessible  from  one  another  by  park- 
way boulevards,  so  as  to  permit  a  continuous  journey  entirely 
around  the  city  from  park  to  park  without  losing  at  any  point  the 
refreshment  of  green  foliage.  Each  park  is  furthermore  made 
accessible  from  all  city  centres  by  boulevards  as  shown.  To  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  these  encircling  parkways,  one  has  only  to  visit 
any  French  city  of  even  moderate  size.  The  exterior  boulevard, 
wide  and  well  shaded,  is  rarely  lacking.  In  crossing  such  a  city 
one  can  often  conveniently  leave  a  narrow  and  ill-favored  street, 
and,  without  loss  of  time,  enjoy  a  journey  of  some  distance  along 
a  well-shaded  parkway  before  again  plunging  into  a  less  attractive 
quarter. 

Whatever  the  value  of  parks  and  parking,  their  greatest  charm 
and  power  of  refreshment  are  only  attainable  in  connection  with 
flowing  water.  So  clearly  was  the  value  of  flowing  water  recog- 
nized in  Rome  that  emperor  and  pope  through  the  centuries  have 
alike  done  their  part  in  the  creation  of  the  fountains  for  which  the 
city  is  justly  famous.  Wherever  one  goes  in  Rome  the  gentle  spray 
of  water  is  ready  to  refresh  the  eye  and  the  ear.  Rome  has  seen 
many  catastrophies,  involving  the  destruction  of  public  works, 
but  the  great  gravity  aqueducts  still  bring  in  their  flowing  water 

1  See  Park  Number  3  on  plan. 

2  In  the  absence  of  contour  maps  and  detailed  information  regarding  the  real-estate 
conditions,  no  final  design  of  parks  could  be  attempted;  and  the  parks  sketched  on  the 
plan  are  intended  merely  as  suggestions. 
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for  the  refreshment  of  the  heat-ridden  city.  In  Manila,  in  spite  of 
difficult  water  supply  conditions,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  due 
time,  the  same  wide  use  of  playing  fountains  will  help  mitigate 
the  trying  effects  of  a  tropical  climate. 

(2)  Street  Systems 

The  aim  of  the  plan  to  realize  ideal  conditions  in  the  unbuilt 
quarter  of  town  must  be  seriously  modified  in  the  old  built-up 
quarter  where  the  existing  streets,  bridges,  and  harbor  works  can- 
not be  ignored.  In  the  proposed  plan  the  general  street  arrange- 
ment is  left  substantially  unchanged  and  no  demolition  of  buildings 
or  changes  in  the  direction  of  the  streets  are  suggested  except  such 
as  seem  imperatively  called  for  to  relieve  present  congestion  and 
provide  for  the  future  needs  of  traffic.  Should  such  changes  ap- 
pear excessive,  two  facts  must  always  be  borne  in  mind:  First, 
that  any  plan  worth  the  making  is  necessarily  proportioned  to 
future  rather  than  present  requirements.  Second,  that  the  execu- 
tion of  a  plan  including  laying  down  of  street  lines  and  preliminary 
purchase  of  available  real  estate,  must  be  begun  early,  even 
though  left  long  incomplete,  in  order  to  avoid  prohibitive  future 
cost  due  to  rise  in  real-estate  values  and  the  construction  of  costly 
improvements  across  the  line  of  proposed  streets.  This  immediate 
beginning  is  especially  important  at  Manila,  where  the  evils  of  con- 
gestion are  even  now  manifest,  where  real-estate  values,  though 
considerable,  are  only  nominal  compared  with  those  of  other 
cities,  and  where  the  existing  buildings  are  for  the  most  part  cheap 
and  poor  in  character.  Every  year's  delay  adds  to  the  difficulty 
and  cost  of  modifying  the  old  street  system;  and  if  Manila  is  in 
future  days  to  possess  the  qualities  of  beauty  and  convenience 
appropriate  for  the  capital  of  a  great  nation,  the  present  is  the 
moment  to  take  the  initial  steps  in  order  that  time  with  its  in- 
evitable changes  may  aid  the  work  rather  than  oppose  it. 

The  first  step  consists  in  establishing  the  new  street  lines  and 
purchasing  such  real  estate  as  can  be  acquired  without  damage  to 
property  interests.  It  will  probably  be  found  that  certain  streets 
can  be  in  this  way  entirely  opened  up  at  once.  In  certain  other 
cases  property  interests  would  only  allow  the  opening  of  a  street 
in  sections  here  and  there.  The  completion  of  the  work  by  removal 
of  the  remaining  buildings  can  be  left  as  is  done  in  Paris  —  for 
half  a  century  if  necessary,  until  such  time  as  public  safety  calls 
for  their  demolition,  or  until  the  owners  on  their  own  initiative 
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decide  to  rebuild  in  accordance  with  the  altered  street  lines.  In 
this  way,  a  street  once  begun  will  tend  to  complete  itself  with  in- 
creased rapidity  by  the  cooperation  of  the  property  owners  them- 
selves. A  small  present  outlay  will  assure  the  ultimate  comple- 
tion of  the  improvement. 

Certain  of  the  old  walls  surrounding  the  Intramuros  have  been 
in  existence  since  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Viewed  as  one 
of  the  few  remaining  examples  of  a  mediaeval  fortified  town,  they 
possess  singular  historical  and  archaeological  interest,  while  their 
imposing  appearance  gives  them  great  monumental  value.  The 
objections  to  their  presence  are  based  on  alleged  obstructions  of 
traffic  and  ventilation.  As  obstacles  to  the  free  circulation  of  air, 
their  moderate  height  compared  with  adjacent  buildings  seems  to 
make  them  comparatively  unobjectionable.  With  regard  to  their 
disadvantages  as  obstacles  to  traffic,  their  method  of  construction 
with  massive  corner  bastions,  making  possible  the  piercing  of  an 
occasional  gateway  without  destroying  their  effect,  seems  on  this 
score  also  to  leave  them  open  to  no  serious  objection.1  The  new 
street  openings  should  be  cut  through  the  massive  projecting 
bastions  at  the  angles  of  the  Intramuros.  These  bastions,  being  the 
nearest  point  to  the  Bagumbayan  Drive,  furnish  the  most  avail- 
able points  for  a  roadway  across  the  sunken  lawns  formed  by 
filling  the  moats.  Furthermore,  an  opening  through  these  masses 
of  masonry  will  be  in  a  sense  masked  by  the  thickness  of  the  walls, 
the  entire  opening  not  being  visible  to  any  spectator  except  one 
placed  directly  opposite  the  opening.  Even  wide  openings  at 
these  points  will  still  leave  two  masses  so  great  as  to  constitute 
suitable  flanking  motives  for  a  great  gateway.  Openings  at  other 
points  than  the  corners  will  on  the  contrary  cut  through  certain 
walls  which  are  unsuited  for  adequate  treatment  as  gateways 
except  by  the  addition  of  a  mass  of  architectural  elements  for- 
eign to  the  simple  and  massive  character  of  the  walls  themselves. 
The  detached  redoubts  are  left  at  the  centre  of  the  sunken  pan- 
els as  isolated  monuments.  The  old  Camp  Wallace  bastion,  which 
should  be  preserved  for  the  sake  of  its  historical  interest,  is  sup- 
posed taken  down  and  rebuilt  between  the  old  wall  and  the  Mal- 
acon  Drive  at  a  point  not  far  from  the  line  of  Calle  Anda. 

The  existing  moat,  necessarily  stagnant,  is  open  to  serious 
objections  on  both  sanitary  and  aesthetic  grounds,  that  its  elimi- 

1  In  the  Isabella  Gate,  two  additional  openings  corresponding  to  the  inside  arches 
could  be  cut  through  without  detriment  to  the  effect  of  the  wall  and  the  gate. 
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nation  seems  unavoidable.  It  should  be  filled  up  and  the  counter- 
scarp which  it  encloses  should  be  levelled  off  so  as  to  form  sunken 
panels  simply  treated  as  a  greensward  without  planting.  This 
sunken  garden  will  form  useful  play-fields,  and  serve  as  a  proper 
setting  for  the  old  walls,  whose  apparent  height  can  be  enhanced 
by  establishing  the  level  of  the  sunken  lawn  as  far  below  the 
neighboring  streets  as  proper  drainage  will  allow.  The  tops  of  the 
walls,  made  accessible  to  pedestrians  and  planted  with  over- 
hanging stone  pines  after  the  manner  of  the  beautiful  enclosures  of 
the  Japanese  castle  in  Tokyo,  will  become  attractive  lounging- 
places  and  seen  from  below  across  the  stretches  of  open  lawn,  will 
add  an  unique  touch  to  the  monumental  aspect  of  the  town. 

In  the  outer  districts  of  the  city  where  no  approved  street  sys- 
tem exists  and  where  no  improved  property  stands  in  the  way  of  a 
de  novo  arrangement,  a  street  system  is  provided  in  accordance 
with  the  following  principles: 

Avoidance  of  either  north  and  south  or  east  and  west  orienta- 
tion of  building  sites. 

Fan-shaped  grouping  of  radiating  streets. 

Diagonal  arteries  allowing  direct  communication  from  any  city 
district  to  any  other. 

The  avoiding  of  north  and  south  or  east  and  west  orientation 
of  streets  allows  each  of  the  four  sides  of  the  house  to  have  the 
advantage  of  direct  sunlight  at  some  time  during  the  day,  with 
consequent  gain  in  ventilation  and  sanitation. 

The  radial  street  scheme  divides  the  town  into  five  sections,  of 
which  the  centre  is  constituted  by  the  existing  Intramuros  and 
its  adjacent  territory.  In  each  section  the  rectangular  system 
prevails,  one  set  of  streets  taking  a  direction  toward  the  town 
centre,  the  other  set  being  at  right  angles  to  this  direction,  the 
general  effect  of  the  whole  arrangement  being  a  fan-shaped  sys- 
tem radiating  from  the  centre  and  a  tangentical  system  skirting 
the  inner  city  in  a  general  circular  direction.  The  reason  of  this 
arrangement  is  the  fact  that  from  any  given  point  in  the  outer 
section  of  the  city,  the  volume  of  traffic  toward  the  centre  will 
exceed  the  volume  of  traffic  toward  any  other  single  point.  Hence 
the  advantage  of  a  system  which  directs  half  the  street  of  a  given 
quarter  directly  toward  the  busy  centre.1 

The  practical  convenience  of  a  rectangular  street  system  for  a 
small  town  needs  no  argument;  but  its  extension  over  a  large  area 

1  The  city  most  nearly  suggesting  this  fan-shaped  system  is  modern  Athens. 
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means  that  a  person  desiring  to  cross  town  in  a  diagonal  direction 
is  subjected  to  a  serious  loss  of  time  and  waste  of  energy  in 
"tacking"  to  the  right  and  left  to  reach  his  destination.  In  a  large 
city  like  Chicago  this  unnecessary  waste  of  time  means  enormous 
annual  money  loss  and  in  case  of  fires  may  contribute  to  great 
disasters.  Speaking  generally,  the  planning  of  a  town  should  be  so 
carried  out  that  a  person  may  pass  from  any  given  point  to  any 
other  point  along  a  reasonably  direct  line.  This  has  been  accom- 
plished in  the  proposed  plan  somewhat  as  at  Washington,  D.C.  — 
the  best  planned  of  all  modern  cities  —  by  superposing  a  system 
of  wide  diagonal  arteries  on  the  rectangular  system  above  de- 
scribed. These  arteries  with  the  radial  ones  springing  from  the 
centre,  all  of  them  being  wider  than  the  average  street,  permit 
park-like  connections  with  space  for  trolley  cars,  reaching  all  im- 
portant centres  of  the  city. 

The  avoidance  of  excessive  cost  of  filling  and  the  securing  of 
protection  from  the  sun  call  for  streets  as  narrow  as  the  needs  of 
the  traffic  will  allow.  Such  wider  arteries  as  seem  indispensable 
for  such  circulation  should  be  well  planted  to  provide  ample  shade, 
and  in  the  wider  avenues  forming  park  connections  the  cost  of 
filling  can  be  reduced  and  the  effect  of  the  avenue  enhanced  by 
treating  the  centre  as  a  sunken  lawn. 

The  aim  of  the  proposed  street  system  of  Manila  is  in  brief  to 
leave  the  old  city  streets  untouched  except  for  the  creation  of  a 
few  indispensable  new  arteries  upon  which  work  should  be  begun 
immediately.  The  old  walls,  left  undisturbed  except  for  street 
openings  through  the  angle  bastions,  should  have  a  setting  formed 
by  a  sunken  garden  replacing  the  unsanitary  moats.  In  the  outer 
part  of  the  town,  a  rectangular  street  system  insures  sunlight  on 
all  sides  of  the  houses,  provides  especially  ample  streets  in  the  line 
of  heaviest  traffic  toward  the  town  centre,  and  by  means  of  radial 
and  diagonal  arteries  makes  every  section  of  town  readily  accessi- 
ble from  every  other. 

In  considering  this  street  system  we  should  bear  in  mind  that 
the  presence  of  water  very  near  the  surface  places  almost  prohibi- 
tive difficulties  in  the  way  of  depressed  or  underground  connec- 
tions of  any  sort.  So  that  short  of  a  recourse  to  expensive  and 
objectionable  track  elevation  there  is  only  one  way  to  provide  for 
ample  traffic,  viz.:  by  sufficient  street  arteries.  If  any  one  fears 
that  the  plan  as  indicated  goes  beyond  the  probable  needs  of 
Manila,  let  him  remember  the  foresight  of  Washington  and  L'En- 
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fant  who  planned  a  Capital  city  of  800,000  souls  for  a  country 
whose  entire  population  was  about  4,000,000. 

(3)  Location  of  Building  Sites 

Among  building  groups  the  first  in  importance,  the  Government 
or  National  Group,  —  which  would  include  Capitol  Building  and 
Department  Buildings,  —  is  located  on  the  present  Camp  Wal- 
lace and  the  adjacent  land  back  of  Calle  Nozaleda.  Grouping  it- 
self closely  about  the  Capitol  Building  at  the  centre  it  forms  a 
hollow  square  opening  out  westward  toward  the  sea.  The  gain  in 
dignity  by  grouping  these  buildings  in  a  single  formal  mass  has 
dictated  this  arrangement,  the  beauty  and  convenience  of  which 
has  been  put  to  the  test  in  notable  examples  from  the  days  of  Old 
Rome  to  the  Louvre  and  Versailles *  of  modern  times. 

The  eastern  front  of  the  capitol  group  faces  a  semi-circular 
plaza  from  whose  centre  radiates  a  street  system  communicating 
with  all  sections  of  the  city  —  an  arrangement  entirely  fitting  for 
both  practical  and  sentimental  reasons;  practical  because  the  cen- 
tre of  governmental  activity  should  be  readily  accessible  from  all 
sides;  sentimental  because  every  section  of  the  Capitol  City 
should  look  with  deference  toward  the  symbol  of  the  Nation's 
power.  The  plaza  allows  space  at  its  centre  for  a  national  monu- 
ment of  compact  plan  and  simple  silhouette. 

The  Court-House  or  Hall  of  Justice  is  given  a  separate  location 
south  of  the  main  group  and  heading  the  vista  down  the  avenue 
which  passes  the  east  front  of  the  Capitol.  The  practice,  too  com- 
mon in  the  United  States,  of  grouping  Court-House  and  Post- 
Office  in  one  building,  while  convenient  and  economical  from  the 
point  of  view  of  federal  administration,  is  in  other  respects  un- 
fitting. The  post-office  is  a  business  machine  affecting  public 
interests.  Its  character,  consonant  with  its  practical  necessities, 
is  commercial.  The  Hall  of  Justice,  on  the  contrary,  far  from  be- 
ing solely  a  business  machine,  represents  sentimentally  and  practi- 
cally the  highest  function  of  civilized  society.  Upon  the  authority 
of  law  depend  the  lives  and  property  of  all  citizens;  and  the  build- 
ings which  constitute  the  visible  expression  of  law,  its  symbol  of 
dignity  and  power,  should  be  given  the  utmost  beauty  in  their 
location,  arrangement,  architectural  treatment,  and  approaches. 
A  Hall  of  Justice  should  be  treated  as  a  thing  apart,  a  thing  majes- 
tic, venerable,  and  sacred.   It  should  be  above  all  free  from  the 

1  The  entrance  court  on  the  town  side  is  here  referred  to. 
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clatter  of  commerce  and  in  its  architectural  expression  should 
speak  the  greatness  of  its  function.  The  moral  effect  of  such  a 
Hall  of  Justice,  magnificent  in  outward  form  and  aspect,  com- 
pelling an  attitude  of  respect  if  not  inspiring  a  feeling  of  awe 
would  be  cheaply  secured  at  large  sacrifice  of  space  and  money. 

Stretching  from  the  Government  group  northward  along 
Malacon  Drive  toward  the  bridge  of  Spain  are  spaces  for  a  num- 
ber of  semi-public  buildings  such  as  libraries,  museums,  and  per- 
manent exposition  buildings.  The  termination  of  this  group  forms 
a  central  circle  from  which  radiates  the  three  most  used  bridges 
over  the  Pasig.  The  lines  of  the  Malacon  Drive  have  been  changed 
in  order  to  reduce  the  street  scheme  to  an  orderly  arrangement 
running  parallel  with  the  old  walls  and  with  them  forming  a  con- 
sistent architectural  composition.  The  Malacon  Drive  has  also 
been  widened  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  so  as  to  form  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Ocean  Boulevard. 

It  is  fortunate  that  the  existing  buildings  in  this  quarter  — 
Municipal  Building,  Barracks,  First  Reserve  Hospital,  and  others 
—  are  so  located  and  of  such  a  character  as  to  afford  no  serious 
obstacle  to  carrying  out  the  improvement.  The  value  of  the 
athletic  fields  near  the  town  centre  is  recognized  by  placing  back 
of  the  Libraries  and  Museums,  two  fields  to  replace  the  existing 
Camp  Wallace  playground. 

The  Post-Office,  requiring  frontage  on  the  river  for  easy  water 
transportation  of  mails,  is  located  south  of  its  present  temporary 
site.  If  possible  the  river-bank  should  be  left  unobstructed  here  as 
elsewhere,  and  water  approach  provided  by  means  of  slips.  This 
central  location  with  converging  avenues  will  make  the  building 
readily  accessible  from  all  sides. 

One  of  the  arteries  radiating  from  the  Government  centre  leads 
directly  to  the  proposed  passenger  railway  station,  centrally  loca- 
ted, with  reference  to  Greater  Manila,  between  Pace  and  Pan- 
dacon.  This  station,  which  is  one  of  the  two  vestibules  of  the  City, 
the  Port  being  the  other,  thus  stands  in  reciprocal  relation  to  the 
administrative  and  governmental  centre.  The  station  is  further- 
more connected  by  its  own  system  of  radiating  arteries  with 
all  quarters  of  the  City.  This  location  was  determined  by  the 
double  advantage  of  being  near  the  heart  of  Greater  Manila 
and  of  occupying  a  bend  in  the  Pasig  River  such  that  the  neces- 
sarily extensive  development  of  the  terminal  property  (for  car 
storage,  round-houses,  coal  yards,  cleaning  yards,  etc.)  could  take 
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place  with  less  cutting  of  traffic  than  at  any  other  location,  the 
river  at  this  point  furnishing  a  natural  barrier  that  in  any  case 
would  be  crossed  by  infrequent  bridges. 

The  railroad  approach  to  the  passenger  station  is  over  a  bridge 
south  of  Santa  Mesa  heights.  The  future  southern  lines  will  en- 
ter the  station  over  this  bridge,  after  previously  crossing  a  second 
bridge  from  the  south  side  of  the  Pasig.  This  does  not  necessarily 
involve  trouble  for  the  southern  lines  since  the  northern  lines  will 
in  any  event  need  a  bridge  connection  with  the  southern  lines 
outside  of  the  city  limits,  the  Manila  and  Dagupan  Railway  hav- 
ing in  fact  already  secured  a  right  of  way  for  such  connection.  On 
the  other  hand,  to  bring  the  southern  lines  to  the  station  by  a 
lateral  approach  inside  city  limits,  and  without  crossing  the  Pasig, 
will  interpose  a  serious  barrier  to  the  growth  of  Manila  southward 
and  eastward.  The  avoidance  of  such  an  obstacle  should  not  in 
any  event  be  prevented  by  the  cost  of  a  railway  bridge.  And  an 
additional  bridge  is  not  a  serious  hindrance  to  navigation  in  a  city 
where  many  bridges  are  inevitable. 

The  existing  railway  line  to  Antipolo  puts  between  Manila  and 
its  valuable  high  ground  near  Santa  Mesa  a  barrier  that  should,  if 
possible,  be  minimized  at  some  future  time  by  converting  the  line 
to  a  suburban  electric  road  and  by  securing  a  railroad  outlet 
further  from  the  town  centre. 

The  Municipal  Group,  more  important  than  any  other  except 
the  Government  Group  and  the  Halls  of  Justice,  is  supposed  to 
include  the  Ayuntamiento  and  to  be  grouped  around  Plaza  Mc- 
Kinley.  The  Plaza  might  be  enlarged  by  adding  the  block  upon 
which  the  unfinished  Spanish  building  stands.  The  plaza  thus 
opened  out  to  the  Malacon  Drive  connects  with  a  second  plaza 
on  the  new-made  ground,  facing  the  proposed  Custom  House, 
Board  of  Trade,  Commercial  Museum,  and  other  semi-public 
buildings  and  forming  an  impressive  composition.  The  Custom 
House  so  located  would  be  in  convenient  relation  to  the  port  and 
the  city.  The  axis  of  the  Municipal  Group  continues  clear  to  the 
water-front,  where  a  special  pier  with  enlarged  approaches  and 
suitable  accessories  will  lend  itself  to  treatment  in  accord  with  this 
function  as  the  principal  Water  Gate  of  Manila.1 

In  the  belief  that  the  bay  front,  with  its  boulevards  and  parks, 


1  The  Water  Gate,  like  the  Railway  Plaza,  needs  ample  space  for  handling  crowds  of 
spectators  and  massing  troops  in  connection  with  such  public  ceremonials  as  take  place 
from  time  to  time  at  the  entrance  of  a  great  capital. 
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is  the  natural  theatre  of  the  social  life  of  Manila,  the  residence  of 
the  Governor-General  is  located  in  the  bay  outside  of  the  boule- 
vard on  the  new-made  land  facing  an  esplanade  out  through  the 
existing  Malata  military  reservation.  Fronting  the  residence  of 
the  Governor-General  and  facing  one  another  on  opposite  sides  of 
this  esplanade  are  the  houses  of  the  Major-General  Commanding 
the  Department  of  the  Philippines  and  the  Vice-Admiral  of  the 
Station..  From  this  esplanade,  the  centre  of  official  life,  radiating 
arteries  reach  out  to  all  sections  of  the  city. 

Stretching  south  from  the  Governor-General's  residence,  also 
on  new-made  land,  extend  a  series  of  city  clubs,  whose  character  as 
semi-public  institutions  justifies  giving  up  to  them  a  portion  of  the 
water-front.  Each  club  will  have  ample  grounds  for  gardens  and 
outdoor  games,  as  well  as  a  broad  terrace  on  the  seaward  side  with 
suitable  planting  for  protection  from  the  sun's  glare  and  the  ty- 
phoon. It  is  believed  that  the  close  grouping  of  these  clubs,  as  in 
London,  will  enhance  their  value  to  the  whole  community.  The 
concentration  of  social  activities  through  the  related  grouping  of 
official  residences,  hotels,  and  clubs,  in  parkway  boulevards  and 
gardens  along  the  water-front,  will,  it  is  believed,  make  possible  an 
attractive  social  life  that  will  bring  many  influential  people  to 
Manila  and  count  for  much  in  the  prosperity  of  the  Islands.1  Along 
the  shore  beyond  the  city  limits  to  the  south  is  shown  a  suitable 
location  for  a  country  club,  the  main  club  buildings  being  located 
inside  the  ocean  boulevard,  but  with  space  reserved  for  certain 
buildings  on  new-made  land  between  the  boulevard  and  the  sea. 

To  the  north  of  the  Luneta  Park  is  a  space  approximately  500  by 
600  feet  reserved  for  a  hotel  whose  size,  surroundings,  and  appoint- 
ments are  intended  to  deliver  Manila  once  and  for  all  from  the 
standing  reproach  of  inhospitality  toward  a  traveller.  A  hotel  on  a 
sufficient  scale  in  this  location  could  be  made  renowned  the  world 
over,  and  constitute  in  itself  alone  an  attraction  strong  enough  to 
draw  to  Manila  every  traveller  in  the  Orient.  With  three  sides 
fronting  on  parks  and  boulevards,  and  the  fourth  side  fronting 
the  sea,  the  hotel  site  offers  every  possibility  for  a  world  famous 
resort. 

Opposite  the  hotel  site  and  south  of  the  park  provision  has  been 

1  The  delightfulness  of  a  city  is  an  element  of  first  importance  to  its  prosperity,  for 
those  who  make  fortunes  will  stay  and  others  will  come  if  the  attractions  are  strong  enough 
and  the  money  thus  kept  at  home  added  to  that  freely  spent  by  visitors  will  be  enough  to 
insure  continuous  good  times.  The  aim  should  be  to  make  Manila,  really,  "The  Pearl  of 
the  Orient." 
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made,  on  a  space  300  x  600  feet,  for  small  boat  clubs,  a  casino,  and 
public  baths.1 

A  group  of  schools  forming  perhaps  a  university  would  be  well 
placed  on  Santa  Mesa  Heights,  having  the  advantages  of  proper 
detachment  from  the  city,  good  air,  high  ground,  and  available 
water  for  aquatic  sports. 

The  high  ground  north  and  east  of  the  city  is  also  well  adapted 
for  parks  as  well  as  hospitals,  sanitaria,  asylums,  and  other  semi- 
public  institutions  demanding  a  quiet  location  conveniently  ac- 
cessible from  the  city.2 

(4)  Development  of  Water  Transportation 

The  new  port  work  with  its  necessary  railroad  facilities,  demands 
a  railroad  approach  from  either  the  south  or  the  north  side  of  the 
river.  The  railroad  already  exists  on  the  north  side  and  its  con- 
tinuation to  reach  the  new-made  land  can  be  accomplished  by 
bridging  the  Pasig  near  its  mouth.  On  the  other  hand,  a  railway 
approaching  the  harbor  from  the  south  side  of  the  town  would  cut 
through  the  city  in  such  a  way  as  to  destroy  real-estate  values  and 
also  be  a  constant  source  of  danger  unless  the  tracks  were  elevated. 
But  the  expense  of  track  elevation  is  clearly  prohibitive  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  The  lesser  evil  is,  therefore,  a  railway  drawbridge 
over  the  Pasig.  Such  a  bridge  across  the  mouth  of  a  stream  run- 
ning at  certain  times  at  ten  knots  an  hour  constitutes,  in  the 
opinion  of  experts,  a  serious  hindrance  to  navigation,  and  will 
materially  reduce  the  value  of  the  river  frontage  above  the  draw- 
bridge. This  frontage,  limited  by  the  bridge  of  Spain,  is  already 
unequal  to  the  existing  demands,  and  will  call  for  extension  in  the 
near  future. 

The  additional  wharfage,  if  found  in  the  new  port,  would  be  far 
from  the  present  business  district  in  San  Nicolas  and  Rinondo,  so 
that  unless  business  should  consent  to  move  south  of  the  river,  an 
additional  harbor  north  of  the  river  seems  inevitable.  Such  a  har- 
bor entered  from  the  present  eighteen  foot  channel,  is  shown  on  the 
plans  in  close  relationship  with  the  business  and  railway  freight 
district.  This  harbor  of  moderate  depth  for  coastwise  steamers 
lends  itself  to  indefinite  extension  northward  at  comparatively 

1  The  suitability  of  this  point  for  bathing  facilities  will  depend  on  the  formation  of  a 
beach  by  silting  of  the  sand  against  the  new  retaining  wall. 

2  While  no  such  groups  can  be  designated  at  present,  the  plan  shows  the  kind  of  ar- 
rangement that  could  be  used  to  advantage  on  this  exceptionally  favorable  ground,  and 
provides  for  an  improvement  that  will  be  inevitable  in  the  course  of  time. 
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small  expense,  the  area  of  valuable  reclaimed  land  being  consider- 
able in  proportion  to  the  cost  of  retaining  walls  built  in  shallow 
water.  There  is  little  doubt  that  private  corporations,  in  the 
absence  of  Government  initiative,  would  be  glad  to  undertake 
such  improvements  in  exchange  for  privileges  in  connection  with 
the  new-made  land. 

The  narrow  canals  or  esteros  ramifying  throughout  Manila,  with 
their  almost  stagnant  water  and  their  unsanitary  mud  banks, 
would  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  undesirable  adjuncts  of  the  city. 
Yet  for  transportation  purposes  they  are  of  the  utmost  value,  and 
in  spite  of  the  serious  problems  involved  in  properly  widening, 
bridging,  and  maintaining  them  they  should  be  preserved.  In  the 
coast  cities  of  the  Orient  esteros  are  numerous  and  it  is  a  long  fixed 
habit  of  the  people  to  transport  goods  upon  them,  their  availa- 
bility for  the  poorest  boatman  making  them  peculiarly  valuable. 
To  develop  the  full  usefulness  of  the  system,  certain  of  the  esteros 
should  be  filled  up  and  the  others  widened  and  dredged  to  a 
practical  depth;  all  of  them  should  be  provided  with  masonry 
banks.  So  treated  they  will  offer  an  economical  and  unobjection- 
able means  of  freight  handling  that  will  greatly  contribute  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  city. 

A  complete  development  of  the  estero  system  would  comport  an 
estero  connection  —  as  suggested  by  Major  James  F.  Case  — 
between  the  Pasig  River  and  the  Vitas  Channel,  while  an  amplifi- 
cation of  the  estero  system  connected  with  the  Pasig  River  near 
Santa  Ana  and  opening  into  the  bay  through  the  San  Antonio 
estero  might  serve  by  its  independent  channels  materially  to  di- 
minish the  danger  of  overflow  of  the  Pasig. 

The  estero,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  not  only  an  economical 
vehicle  for  the  transaction  of  public  business;  it  can  become  as 
in  Venice,  an  element  of  beauty.  Both  beauty  and  convenience 
dictate  a  very  liberal  policy  toward  the  development  of  these 
valuable  waterways. 

In  addition  to  creating  on  the  river-banks  a  continuous  shaded 
drive  in  the  outer  districts,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  estab- 
lish an  open  quai  along  both  river-banks  in  the  business  parts  of 
the  town  in  order  that  river  steamers  may  make  the  frequent 
landings  demanded  by  the  public  service.  Large  manufacturing 
houses  can  serve  their  own  interests  without  inconvenience  to  the 
public  by  building  river  slips  or  branches  of  the  estero  system  on 
their  own  ground,  as  suggested  for  the  proposed  new  Post-Office. 
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The  river-banks  should  be  everywhere  available  for  the  use  of  the 
public. 

(5)  Summer  Resorts 
The  climate  of  Manila  seems  to  call  for  the  establishment  of 
accessible  summer  resorts  on  high  ground,  and  however  useful 
Baguio  may  be  as  a  health  resort,  no  town  a  hundred  miles  or 
more  from  Manila  can  entirely  take  the  place  of  comfortable 
resorts  within  easier  reach  of  the  Capital.  The  low  hills  near 
Manila  on  the  east,  the  higher  mountains  of  Mariveles  across  the 
bay,  the  hill  country  surrounding  Laguna  de  Bay,  all  offer  possi- 
ble locations  for  summer  resorts  within  easy  range  of  the  city  and 
furnishing  change  of  air  for  the  families  of  Government  employees 
without  the  drawback  of  family  separation  and  great  cost  of 
transportation. 

Future  Building  Methods 

The  first  consideration  in  determining  architectural  style  is  the 
question  of  adaptability  to  local  conditions.  In  any  given  locality 
the  things  already  existing  as  a  result  of  long  experience  are  likely 
to  prove  the  best.  In  Manila,  this  general  rule  seems  to  apply  with 
especial  force. 

The  wooden  houses  with  overhanging  second  stories  and  con- 
tinuous window  screens  are  convenient,  practical,  and  artistically 
admirable.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  locating  telegraph  and 
telephone  poles  in  the  narrow  streets  bordered  by  houses  with 
overhanging  second  stories,  the  Municipal  Board  of  Manila  has 
recently  adopted  the  policy  of  prohibiting  the  further  construction 
of  projecting  second  stories  in  narrow  streets.  In  view  of  the 
pleasing  effect  and  adaptability  to  the  climate  of  this  characteris- 
tic style  of  construction  its  suppression  is  regrettable.  Some  other 
method  of  supporting  electric  wires  —  perhaps  from  the  house- 
tops — might  be  devised  in  order  that  a  desirable  method  of  build- 
ing may  not  be  discontinued. 

The  beautiful  roofs  of  Spanish  tile  are  also  rapidly  losing  ground 
before  the  invasion  of  galvanized  iron.  While  the  cheapness  of 
the  iron  roof  recommends  its  use  for  temporary  service,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  for  permanent  buildings  the  long-lived  Spanish  tile  will 
prove  more  economical.  And  an  examination  of  some  of  the  very 
old  tile  roofs  of  Manila  leads  to  the  conviction  that  the  alleged 
dangers  of  tile  roofing  in  an  earthquake  country  have  been  greatly 
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exaggerated.  In  the  matter  of  tile  roofing,  as  in  other  building 
matters,  the  Spanish  traditions  are  deserving  of  acceptance. 

In  a  tropical  climate  costly  structures  put  up  with  granite, 
marble,  or  other  building  stones  in  the  manner  of  public  buildings 
in  Europe  and  America  would  be  out  of  place.  Flat  walls,  simply 
built  of  concrete  (with  steel  reenforcing  rods  to  resist  earthquake), 
and  depending  for  their  effect  upon  beautiful  proportions  rather 
than  upon  costly  materials,  are  from  all  points  of  view  most  desir- 
able for  Manila.  The  old  Spanish  buildings  with  their  relatively 
small  openings,  their  wide  arched  arcades  and  large  wall  spaces 
of  flat  white-wash  possess  endless  charm,  and  as  types  of  good 
architectures  for  tropical  service,  could  hardly  be  improved  upon. 
To  mention  a  few  examples  in  Manila:  The  Ayuntamiento,  the 
Intendencia,  the  Cathedral,  the  tower  of  Santa  Cruz,  the  circular 
cemetery  on  Calle  Mozaleda,  and  the  inner  court  of  the  present 
constabulary  barracks  at  Paranaque  are  especially  noteworthy. 

Conclusion 

The  above  description  of  the  existing  conditions  with  suggestions 
as  to  their  most  obvious  possibilities,  shows  that  improvements  of 
great  scope  are  attainable  in  Manila  by  reasonable  means.  On 
the  point  of  rapid  growth,  yet  still  small  in  area,  possessing  the 
bay  of  Naples,  the  winding  river  of  Paris,  and  the  canals  of  Ven- 
ice, Manila  has  before  it  an  opportunity  unique  in  history  of  mod- 
ern times,  the  opportunity  to  create  a  unified  city  equal  to  the 
greatest  of  the  Western  world  with  unparelleled  and  priceless 
addition  of  a  tropical  setting. 

In  keeping  pace  with  the  national  development  and  in  working 
persistently  and  conscientiously  toward  an  organic  plan  in  which 
the  visible  orderly  grouping  of  its  parts  one  to  another  will  secure 
their  mutual  support  and  enchantment,  Manila  may  rightly  hope 
to  become  the  adequate  expression  of  the  destiny  of  the  Filipino 
people  as  well  as  an  enduring  witness  to  the  efficient  services  of 
America  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 
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Chicago,  October  3,  1905 
Hon.  William  H.  Taft 
Secretary  of  War 

Washington,  D.C. 
Sir: 

In  compliance  with  your  instructions  the  undersigned,  after 
visiting  the  proposed  town  site  of  the  City  of  Baguio,  Province  of 
Benguet,  P. I.,  and  studying  the  existing  conditions,  have  the 
honor  to  submit  a  preliminary  city  plan  presented  herewith  and 
described  in  the  following  report. 

(Signed)  D.  H.  Burnham 

Peirce  Anderson 

Report  on  the  Proposed  Plan  of  the  City  of  Baguio 
Province  of  Benguet,  P.I.1 

The  lands  reserved  by  the  Government  for  public  uses,  civil  and 
military,  at  Baguio,  Province  of  Benguet,  P. I.,  include  considera- 
ble areas  of  more  or  less  abrupt  and  hilly  country.  They  include 
comparatively  little  level  land.  There  are,  however,  three  sites 
offering  stretches  of  approximately  horizontal  ground.  One  strip 
running  east  and  west  just  below  the  present  village  of  Pakdal; 
another  in  the  Military  Reservation;  and  a  third  the  Mountain 
Meadow,  where  the  Sanitarium,  Constabulary  Barracks,  and 
other  buildings  now  stand,  and  which  is  known  at  present  under 
the  name  of  Baguio.  No  one  of  these  areas  is  sufficient  for  a  large 
city.  All  three  of  them  would  have  to  be  made  use  of  for  important 
buildings  through  the  construction  of  suitable  connections  which 
should  make  them  reciprocally  accessible.  On  the  other  hand,  for 
a  small  town,  these  three  sites  are  too  far  apart  to  be  all  valuable 
for  business  activities. 

The  first  step,  therefore,  toward  locating  a  town  within  the 
limits  of  the  Baguio  Reservations  is  the  determination  of  the 
probable  size  of  the  future  community.  While  the  present  condi- 

1  This  report  is  accompanied  by  a  map  of  Baguio  dated  October  3,  1905.  Scale,  one 
inch  =  200  feet. 
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tions  permit  no  trustworthy  estimate  of  the  future  growth,  the 
assumption  is  made,  for  the  purpose  of  this  report,  that  the  City 
of  Baguio  in  the  near  future  may  reach,  but  not  exceed  a  popula- 
tion of  25,000  inhabitants.  For  a  city  of  this  size  the  best  results 
in  practical  convenience  and  appearance  are  to  be  had  by  the 
concentration  of  business  and  the  necessary  public  activities  in 
a  single  compact  group.  Of  the  three  sites  available  for  such  a 
group,  the  Pakdal  strip  and  the  military  side  have  the  advantage 
of  a  more  commanding  outlook.  The  Baguio  meadow,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  the  largest  available  area  of  level  land ;  and  in  the 
light  of  all  the  conditions  offers  the  most  practical  location.  The 
preliminary  plan  submitted  herewith  accordingly  provides  for 
placing  all  the  more  important  activities,  including  business, 
municipal,  and  Government  functions,  in  and  around  the  Baguio 
meadow,  leaving  the  outlying  districts  such  as  Pakdal  and  the 
slopes  toward  Trinidad  and  the  sea  for  residence  property  and 
detached  institutions  of  public  and  semi-public  nature. 

The  Baguio  meadow  is  about  one-half  mile  wide  by  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  long,  and  is  roughly  elliptical  in  shape.  It  is 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  low  hills  attaining  an  elevation  of  100 
to  200  feet  above  it.  At  two  points,  on  the  north  and  south,  the 
encircling  ridges  sink  nearly  to  the  level  of  the  central  plain;  the 
southern  opening  admits  the  new  Benguet  Road;  and  the  northern 
opening  gives  exit  to  a  small  stream  which  rises  in  the  valley  and 
makes  its  way  toward  the  north.  The  essential  conditions  are, 
therefore,  an  enclosed  hollow  dominated  by  low  hills  and  connect- 
ing ridges.  The  problem  thus  consists  in  finding  the  best  location 
within  this  area  for  the  principal  elements  of  the  town,  namely: 
business,  municipal  buildings,  and  National  Government  build- 
ings. Assuming  that  approximately  level  ground  is  the  most 
convenient  for  the  transaction  of  business,  the  business  town  is 
shown  on  the  plan  as  occupying  the  level  floor  of  the  meadow  and 
the  gentler  slopes  of  the  ridge  to  the  northwest.  The  municipal 
buildings,  while  demanding  close  contact  with  the  business 
quarter,  should  yet  be  given  a  location  and  a  set  of  approaches  of 
unmistakable  dignity.  The  Government  buildings,  while  rea- 
sonably accessible  from  the  business  quarter,  should  be  so  located 
and  so  treated  in  their  approaches  and  surroundings  as  to  make 
clear  their  preeminence  over  all  other  buildings  of  the  city.  The 
surroundings  of  the  Baguio  plain  respond  in  a  satisfactory  manner 
to  these  conditions.  The  ridge  to  the  northwest  of  the  valley  gives 
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the  municipal  group  a  dominant  location  in  close  relation  with 
the  business  quarter.  The  so-called  "  Governor's  Mountain,"  with 
its  four  neighboring  hills  at  the  southeast  of  the  valley,  forms  a 
high  plateau  which  frankly  dominates  the  plain  below,  and  which 
at  once  suggests  itself  as  the  most  fitting  spot  for  the  National 
buildings,  which  are  to  be  the  head  of  the  whole  composition.1 
The  two  principal  groups,  National  and  municipal,  thus  face  one 
another  from  opposite  ends  of  the  valley ;  and  a  line  drawn  between 
them  (from  the  Governor's  Mountain  to  the  "Tribunal"  building) 
very  nearly  bisects  the  valley  and  forms  the  natural  main  axis  of 
the  town.  This  axis  has  been  treated  as  an  open  esplanade  with  a 
central  tapis  vert  or  greensward. 

*  Starting  from  this  primary  grouping  of  fundamental  elements 
of  the  town,  the  aim  of  the  proposed  plan  is: 

(1)  To  provide  a  street  system  adapted  to  the  changing  con- 
tours, allowing  easy  communication  and  avoiding  east-west  and 
north-south  orientation  of  building  lines. 

(2)  To  provide  suitable  location  for  public,  semi-public,  and 
private  institutions  of  importance. 

(3)  To  provide  recreation  areas  in  the  shape  of  playgrounds, 
parks,  and  open  esplanades  or  parkways. 

(1)  Street  System 

Accepting  the  principle  that  a  regular  geometric  street  system  is 
the  most  convenient  for  the  closely  built  sections  of  the  city,  the 
aim  of  the  plan  has  been  to  lay  down  a  geometrical  scheme  which 
will  adapt  itself  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  ungeometrical  con- 
tours of  the  Baguio  Valley.  This  street  system  may  seem  at  first 
sight  to  be  somewhat  arbitrary,  failing  as  it  sometimes  does  to 
conform  strictly  to  the  lay  of  the  ground.  Such  partial  failure  is, 
however,  inevitable  in  any  orderly  arrangement.  While  main- 
taining a  street  system  convenient  for  traffic,  the  intention  is  to 
carry  through  the  lines  of  the  streets  to  commanding  points  on 
the  hillsides  and  thus  permit  the  location  of  monumental  buildings 
where  they  command  a  view  down  neighboring  streets,  and  count 

1  The  location  of  a  large  building  group  on  Governor's  Mountain  will  require  somewhat 
extensive  grading  operations  in  order  to  realize  the  best  conditions;  but  similar  work 
would  be  required  at  any  commanding  site  within  the  reservation.  The  only  other  course 
(namely,  locate  the  principal  public  buildings  down  in  the  hollow)  would  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  economy,  but  would  be  in  other  respects  undesirable  and  constitute  a  deliber- 
ate abandonment  of  the  unusual  monumental  possibilities  of  the  proposed  town  site.  The 
location  of  the  public  buildings  on  the  higher  ground  is  the  one  principle  which  should  be 
firmly  held  in  the  face  of  all  obstacles. 
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for  their  full  value  as  an  important  element  in  the  general  effect. 
To  pursue  the  opposite  course  and  destroy  vistas  by  clinging 
closely  to  the  contours,  thus  avoiding  difficulties  in  grading  and 
filling,  would  throw  away  the  unique  monumental  possibilities  of 
the  proposed  city.  The  hill  towns  of  Italy  and  France,  not  to 
mention  those  of  Japan,  abound  in  instances  of  the  charm  and 
convenience  of  a  plan  in  which  the  lines  of  the  level  streets  are 
carried  steeply  up  the  hillsides  to  terminate  the  vista  at  points  of 
especial  interest.  Wherever  the  prolongation  of  street  line  en- 
counters a  gradient  too  steep  for  convenient  traffic,  the  necessary 
connecting  streets  must  be  provided  to  facilitate  the  movement  of 
vehicles;  but  though  the  line  of  traffic  bends  to  the  right  or  to  the 
left  to  reach  the  higher  ground,  the  vista  formed  by  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  streets  should  in  most  cases  be  kept  open  and  treated 
with  rampes  or  steps  for  the  convenience  of  pedestrians.  One  of 
the  most  notable  examples  of  this  admirable  system  of  street 
planning  is  the  Capitol  at  Washington  as  approached  from  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue,  Maryland  Avenue,  and  the  Mall.  The  steep 
grades  at  Washington  prevent  the  carrying  of  these  streets 
directly  up  to  the  Capitol,  but  though  the  streets  turn  aside  in 
order  to  reach  the  higher  level,  the  line  of  vision  is  kept  open  per- 
mitting the  buildings  to  command  the  vista  down  these  streets. 

Should  the  proposed  plan  appear  to  any  one  to  call  for  un- 
reasonable difficulties  in  the  way  of  grading  and  filling,  such  cities 
as  Genoa  and  San  Francisco,  to  mention  only  two  instances,  will 
illustrate  the  comparative  ease  with  which  great  physical  obsta- 
cles are  overcome  in  the  natural  course  of  municipal  growth.  The 
best  scheme  being  determined,  its  adoption  should  not  be  called 
into  question  because  an  inferior  scheme  would  be  somewhat 
easier  of  execution  in  detail.  Experience  shows  that  with  a  little 
time,  problems  of  grading  and  filling  would  be  easily  solved, 
especially  at  places  like  Baguio  where  labor  is  cheap  and  where 
solid  rock  is  generally  absent. 

In  the  orientation  of  the  streets  the  avoidance  of  north-south 
or  east-west  direction  allows  each  of  the  four  sides  of  the  houses  to 
profit  by  direct  sunlight  at  some  time  during  each  day  —  a  condi- 
tion of  very  great  value  in  the  point  of  view  of  ventilation  and 
sanitation. 

Ease  of  communication  in  a  town  as  small  as  Baguio  does  not 
necessitate  many  diagonal  arteries.  The  ones  which  are  shown 
spring  naturally  from  the  diagonal  entrance  of  the  new  Benguet 
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Road  at  the  southern  corner  of  the  composition,  or  are  deter- 
mined in  like  manner  by  the  direction  of  the  contours  enclosing 
the  valley.  The  abrupt  rise  from  the  valley  to  the  Government 
centre  prevents  direct  access  for  vehicles  and  calls  for  a  series  of 
stairs  and  terraces  of  monumental  character.  The  carriage  ap- 
proach from  the  valley  follows  gentler  grades  along  the  hillsides.1 

(2)  Location  of  Subsidiary  Building  Groups 

The  slopes  of  the  hills  surrounding  Baguio  plain,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  neighboring  hills,  offer  many  beautiful  sites  for  the  various 
institutions  such  as  schools,  churches,  hospitals,  sanitaria,  etc., 
which  will  require  suitable  location  near  the  town.  The  plan 
makes  some  suggestions  for  the  location  of  subsidiary  buildings, 
but  does  not  attempt  in  the  absence  of  any  knowledge  of  actual 
requirements,  to  determine  the  location  of  any  particular  group, 
with  the  exception  of  the  official  residence  for  the  Governor- 
General  of  the  islands,  and  the  Major-General  Commanding  the 
Department.  These  two  houses  are  shown  on  the  opposite  sides 
of  the  main  approach  leading  up  to  the  Government  centre  from 
the  Main  Esplanade  in  the  valley.  The  location  of  these  buildings, 
each  on  its  knoll,  overlooking  the  Main  Esplanade,  brings  them 
somewhat  close  to  the  business  town,  but  has  the  advantage  of 
making  them  formally  a  part  of  the  visible  Government  functions. 
In  case  the  Governor-General  should  prefer  to  have  his  residence 
more  detached  from  the  active  centre,  a  desirable  location  has 
been  shown  at  the  spot  marked  "Outlook  Point"  at  the  extremity 
of  the  Pakdal  Plateau.  In  case  it  is  preferable  that  the  Major- 
General  Commanding  the  Department  should  have  his  residence 
in  the  Military  Reservation  or  elsewhere,  the  house  opposite  that 
of  the  Governor-General  might  be  suitable  for  the  home  of  the 
Vice-Governor. 

Almost  all  the  ground  of  the  Pakdal  site  is  shown  divided  up 
into  building  lots  of  from  three  to  ten  acres  with  the  idea  of  mak- 
ing it  a  fashionable  quarter  for  the  residences  of  the  more  wealthy 
people.  The  edge  of  the  plateau  at  Outlook  Point  might  well  be 
treated  as  a  broad  public  terrace  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may 
have  an  hour  or  two  to  idle  away  in  enjoyment  of  this  wonderful 

1  In  the  absence  of  surveys  covering  the  surrounding  territory,  the  plan  necessarily 
lacks  the  system  of  roads  such  as  would  be  properly  included  in  a  general  outline.  Such 
roads  and  streets  as  are  shown  have  been  sketched  in  without  detailed  study  of  engineering 
requirements.  The  plan  does  not  aim  to  fix  absolutely  any  axes  or  street  intersections,  or 
to  determine  grade,  elevation,  or  width  of  streets. 
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outlook.  Private  houses  of  lesser  importance  are  shown  dotting 
the  slopes  of  the  hills  immediately  surrounding  Baguio  proper. 
Another  section  which  might  well  be  built  up  with  beautiful  resi- 
dences is  the  sloping  country  to  the  northwest  with  a  prospect 
toward  the  sea. 

The  absence  of  data  regarding  the  possible  railway  approach  to 
the  town  prevents  the  proper  consideration  of  this  problem.  The 
proposed  trolley  line,  if  carried  into  Baguio  along  the  new  Benguet 
Road,  might  have  its  terminal  located  in  the  hollow  where  the 
Benguet  Road  bends  northward  to  enter  the  valley.  Treated  as 
a  formal  gateway  to  the  city,  and  facing  the,  north  and  south 
diagonal  axis  toward  the  business  centre,  such  a  terminal  would 
make  an  imposing  and  fitting  entrance  to  the  city. 

(3)  Recreation  Areas 

In  order  to  provide  ample  area  for  recreation  the  main  avenue 
approach  from  the  Benguet  Road  as  well  as  the  other  principal 
axes  of  the  valley  are  shown  provided  with  side  stretches  of  green- 
sward forming  a  continuous  parkway.  A  large  area  suitable  for 
play-fields  of  all  sorts  is  also  located  at  the  west  of  the  town  where 
the  enclosing  hills  form  a  natural  hollow.  At  two  other  points 
where  the  contours  lend  themselves  to  such  treatment,  open-air 
theatres,  such  as  the  structure  recently  built  at  the  University 
of  California,  are  indicated  and  would  lend  themselves  to  games 
and  various  ceremonies  connected  with  public  gatherings.  A 
Country  Club  would  be  conveniently  placed  at  Lloacan,  where 
there  are  suitable  areas  for  golf  and  other  sports.  In  addition  to 
the  above,  it  is  suggested  that  large  portions  of  all  surrounding  hills 
should  be  declared  public  property  and  maintained  as  informal 
parks.  The  tops  of  the  hills  especially  should  be  set  aside  as  public 
reservations  in  order  that  their  cresting  of  green  may  be  carefully 
preserved.  A  few  buildings  of  exceptional  importance  are  shown 
occupying  the  hill-tops.  This  should  not  be  the  general  practice. 
The  placing  of  formal  architectural  silhouettes  upon  the  sum- 
mits of  the  surrounding  hills  would  make  a  hard  sky-line  and  go 
far  toward  destroying  the  charm  of  this  beautiful  landscape.  On 
the  other  hand,  to  place  buildings  on  the  sloping  hillsides  where 
they  would  be  seen  against  a  solid  background  of  green  foliage 
is  to  give  them  the  best  possible  setting  without  mutilating  their 
surroundings.  The  preservation  of  the  existing  woods  and  other 
planting  should  be  minutely  looked  after,  not  only  on  the  emi- 
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nences  immediately  contiguous  to  Baguio  proper,  but  also  for  the 
surrounding  mountains;  and  the  carrying  out  of  these  precautions 
should  be  one  of  the  first  steps  in  the  development  of  the  proposed 
town.  Unless  early  protective  measures  are  taken  the  misdirected 
initiative  of  energetic  lumbermen  will  soon  cause  the  destruction 
of  this  beautiful  scenery. 

While  it  is  a  source  of  regret  that  the  present  conditions  do  not 
point  to  an  abundant  supply  of  water  for  the  future  town,  the 
plan  as  sketched  out  provides  many  slopes  and  focal  points  at 
street  intersections  where  water,  if  ever  available,  can  be  used 
with  the  greatest  effect.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  through  hydraulic 
development  of  the  Agno  River  and  other  streams  the  time  may 
come  when  ample  water  supply  will  enable  the  town  to  provide 
this  most  precious  and  beautiful  auxiliary. 

The  question  of  sewerage  system  is  only  connected  in  a  general 
way  with  the  subject-matter  of  this  report.  In  case  storm  water  is 
to  be  taken  care  of  by  sewers,  great  lengths  of  large  section  sewers 
of  the  "combined"  system  will  be  necessary.  Such  sewers,  be- 
sides solving  difficult  problems  of  leakage  and  repairs  to  gas 
mains,  air,  water,  steam,  and  electric  mains,  are  of  inestimable 
value  in  eliminating  bad  paving,  as  well  as  unsightly  and  unsani- 
tary conditions  involved  in  the  constant  tearing  up  of  streets. 
Experience  seems  to  show  that  underground  conduits,  though 
costly  in  execution,  are  economical  in  the  long  run,  and  count  for 
much  in  the  making  of  wholesome  and  habitable  cities. 

Conclusion 

The  plan  outlined  above  is  necessarily  fragmentary  on  account  of 
the  absence  of  surveys  and  is  frankly  preliminary  in  character. 
What  is  hoped  for  is  that  it  may  serve  to  suggest  the  general  lines 
along  which  the  new  municipality  may  grow  into  a  composition  of 
convenience  and  beauty. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  LIST  OF  BUILDINGS  DESIGNED  BY 
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Chicago 

1873  C.  Mason 

House  and  five  barns  Monroe  and  Laflin  Streets 

John  B.  Sherman 

House  and  barn 

2100  Prairie  Avenue 

1874  A.  E.  Bornique 

Academy 

23d  Street  and  Calumet  Ave. 

1875  George  E.  Adams 

House 

Clark  and  Belden 

Mrs.  Catharine  Price 

House 

Ontario  Street 

Henry  D.  Lloyd 

House 

202  Michigan  Avenue 

Stockyards  Exchange 

Office 

Stockyards 

1876  F.  F.  Spencer 

House 

1877  A.  H.  Burley 

House 

254  Dearborn  Avenue 

0.  W.  Clapp 

House 

Prairie  Avenue 

Edward  Engle 

House 

North  State  Street 

H.  H.  Shufeldts 

House  for  W.C. Eagan  Morgan  Street 

St.  Gabriel's  Church 

Wallace  and  45  th  Sts. 

1878  Isaac  Eldredge 

House 

Indiana  Avenue 

Mary  A.  Roset 

House 

North  La  Salle  Street 

General  Phil  Sheridan 

Alterations  to  house 

Michigan  Avenue 

Joseph  Sears 

House 

1815  Prairie  Avenue 

1879  E.  H.  Stickney 

House 

Huron  Street 

C.  C.  Thompson 

House  and  barn 

3336  Michigan  Avenue 

Eugene  Fisk 

House 

J.  M.  Walker 

House 

Hugh  R.  Wilson 

House  and  barn 

Evanston 

A.  Hayden 

House 

W.  T.  Baker 

House  and  barn 

Michigan  Avenue 

1880  Goeffey  Bessy 

Factory 

Olive  Street 

South  Park 

Bridge 

South  Park 

Stephen  Gale 

House 

Mrs.  S.  A.  Smalley 

House 

Norman  B.  Ream 

House  and  barn 

Groveland  Park 

Mrs.  Julia  F.  Porter 

House 

Clark  St.  and  Fullerton  Ave. 

Amos  Grannis 

Office  building 

Dearborn  Street 

Fallon  School 

Town  of  Lake 

Father  J.  M.  Dorney 

Convent 

45th  and  Wallace  Sts. 

1881  C.  C.  Baker 

House 

34th  and  Indiana  Ave. 

Augustus  Byram 

House 

29th  and  Michigan  Ave. 

Jonathan  W.  Brooks,  Jr. 

House 

293  Ontario  Street 

W.  F.  Cobb 

House 

Rush  Street 

Arthur  J.  Cat  on 

House  and  barn 

Calumet  Avenue 

Thomas  Dent 

House 

Prairie  Avenue 

Sarah  0.  Eagan 

House 

Dearborn  Street 

S.  E.  Eagan 

House 

Dearborn  Street 

Henry  II.  Shufeldts 

House 

North  Ave.  and  Dearborn  St. 
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Byron  L.  Smith 

House 

Prairie  Avenue  and  22d  St. 

Charles  A.  Gregg 

House 

Tappen  Halsey 

House 

Marvin  Hewitt 

House 

P.  C.  Brooks 

Montauk  Block 

Monroe  Street 

C.  B.  &  Q.  Ry. 

Office  building 

Adams  and  Market  Sts. 

Calumet  Club 

20th  and  Michigan  Ave. 

1882  Chicago  Club   built  as 

Academy  of  Fine  Arts 

Michigan  and  Van  Buren 

John  B.  Ailing 

House 

Owen  F.  Aldis 

House 

Walton  Place 

Arthur  Bingham 

House 

29th  St.  and  Prairie  Ave. 

John  C.  Black 

House  and  barn 

Walton  Place 

James  Charnley 

House 

Division  St.  &  Lake  Shore  Drive 

Major  H.  A.  Huntington 

House 

Walton  Place 

Charles  L.  Hutchinson 

H.  M.  Kinsley  house 

Prairie  Ave. 

A.  J.  Kirkwood 

House 

La  Salle  Street 

S.  A.  Kent 

House 

2944  Michigan  Avenue 

W.  C.  Kelley 

Barn 

Calumet  Avenue 

Palmer  V.  Kellogg 

House 

Prairie  Avenue 

J.  A.  Mason 

House 

W.  D.  Walker 

Geo.  A.  Marsh  house 

2729  Prairie  Avenue 

John  H.  Wrenn 

Houses 

Prairie  Avenue 

J.  Robertson 

House 

C.  B.  Farwell 

House 

Pearson  Street 

John  V.  Farwell 

House 

Tower  Court 

Chicago  Provision  &  Grain 

Stock  Board 

Office 

Calhoun  Place 

C.  M.  Fullerton 

Flats 

65  Eighteenth  Street 

Frederick  Ayer 

Store 

Lake  Street  and  Wabash  Ave. 

Smith,  Burdette  &  Co. 

16th,  Brown,  and  Pearson  Sts. 

W.  D.  Walker 

Five  houses 

18th  Street  and  Indiana  Ave. 

1883  Garfield  Park 

Casino 

Armour  Memorial 

Thirty-Third  Street 

Thomas  R.  Burch 

House 

Miss  Annie  Barnette 

House 

George  D.  Baldwin 

House 

Charles  W.  Clingman 

House 

H.  A.  Christy 

House 

Z.  S.  Holbrook 

Five  houses 

Evanston 

Geo.  V.  Hankin 

House  and  barn 

Michigan  Avenue 

H.  M.  Kinsley 

Barn 

Prairie  Avenue 

W.  R.  Linn 

House  and  barn 

Michigan  Avenue 

Geo.  S.  Lord 

House  and  barn 

Evanston 

Matthews  &  Cornwell 

Two  houses 

R.  StrahornNo.  1 

House  and  barn 

47th  Street 

Frank  C.  Osbourne 

House 

R.  Strahorn  No.  2 

Houses 

47th  Street 

A.  A.  Sprague 

House  and  barn 

G.  W.  Smith 

House 

Evanston 

Clara  W.  Woodyatt 

House 

Evanston 

Jas.  W.  Brooks 

House 

293  Ontario  Street 
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1884  Washington  Park 

Skating  Rink 

Joseph  Frank 

House 

Michigan  Avenue 

Wm.  E.  Hale 

House  and  barn 

Drexel  and  46th  Sts. 

John.  A.  Lynch 

House  for  A.  Mackay  560  N.  State  Street 

George  E.  Marshall 

House 

Hawthorne  Place 

John  McCully 

House 

Colonel  Waterman 

Four  houses 

Cornell  Avenue 

G.  H.  Wheeler 

House  and  barn 

Henry  D.  Warner 

House  and  barn 

S.  T.  Byrne 

House 

Mrs.  I.  Atkinson 

House 

Traders  Building 

Office  building 

La  Salle  Street 

Charles  Counselman 

Office  building 

La  Salle  Street 

43d  Street  School 

School 

J.  W.  Carpenter 

Flats 

Seeley  &  Van  Buren  Streets 

Cyrus  H.  McCormick 

Warehouse 

1885  I.  N.  W.  Sherman 

Factory 

Fifth  Ave.  and  Charles  Street 

Edward  E.  Ayer 

House  and  barn 

State  and  Bank  Streets 

Edward  A.  Burdette 

House 

49  Bellevue  Place 

Mrs.  M.  F.  Crosby 

House 

A.  Crossman 

House 

C.  C.  Collins 

Three  houses 

22d  and  Prairie  Avenue 

Geo.  P.  A.  Healey 

House 

55  Cedar  Street 

M.  C.  Jones 

House 

Thomas  Lord 

House 

Evanston 

John  H.  Leidigh 

House 

335  Ashland  Avenue 

A.  L.  Thomas 

House 

0.  D.  Wetherill 

House 

Calumet  Avenue 

J.  H.  Pearson 

House 

520  W.  Adams  Street 

Chicago  Deposit  Vault  Cc 

).  Office  building 

Van    Buren,    Sherman,    and 
La  Salle  Streets 

Postal  Telegraph  Building 

formerly  Bialto  Bldg. 

Office  building 

La  Salle  Street 

The  Rookery 

Office  building 

Adams  and  La  Salle  Sts. 

Union  Bank  Building 

Office  building 

115  Dearborn  Street 

Western  Union  Telegraph 

Buildling,  formerly 

Phoenix  Insurance  Co. 

Office  building 

Jackson  and  La  Salle  Streets 

Sixty-First  Street  School 

School 

Town  of  Lake  and  Hyde  Park 

Church  of  the  Covenant 

Church 

Halsted  St.  and  Belden  Ave. 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Springer 

Flats 

La  Salle  and  Division  Streets 

Norman  B.  Ream 

Warehouse 

153  S.  Water  Street 

1886  Mrs.  A.  Baldwin 

House 

Woodlawn  Park 

Charles  Counselman 

House  and  barn 

51st  St.  and  Greenwood  Ave. 

David  K.  Hill 

House  and  barn 

26th  St.  and  Michigan  Ave. 

L.  K.  Merrill 

House 

29th  St.  and  Groveland  Ave. 

Lewis  B.  Mitchell 

House 

50  Astor  Street 

Rev.  Henry  P.  Willard 

House 

Fifty-Sixth  St.  and  Woodlawn 

J.  H.  Winterbotham 

House 

Woodlawn  Park 

Frederick  K.  Morrill 

House 

29  th  and  Greenwood  Sts 

The  Argyle  Co. 

Flats 

Jackson  and  Michigan 

Pickwick  Associated  Co. 

Flats 

Twentieth  and  Indiana 
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Henry  Du  Pont 
L.  P.  Smith 
G.  V.  Hankins 

1887  Charles  M.  Hill 
James  H.  Houghteling 
Dr.  J.  S.  Mitchell 

J.  W.  Nolan 
Lot  P.  Smith 
Volney  C.  Turner 
Thomas  Templeton 
Mrs.  Alice  J.  Wilson 

Buena  Park  Station 
P.  W.  Raber 
C.  W.  Needham 
M.  C.  Stearns 
Henry  J.  Peet 
Ed  Sturtevant 
Lawrence  Maxwell,  Jr. 
First  Presbyterian  Church 
Norman  B.  Ream 

1888  Charles  G.  Fuller 
Max  A.  Meyer 
R.  S.  Wheeler 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Pretyman 
J.  C.  Pennoyer 
Un.  Stock  Yds.  &  Tr.  Co. 
Bd.  of  Education,  Dist. 

No.  1 
Pennsylvania  R.R. 
Haymarket  Monument 
John  McCarthy 
J.  R.  True 
Un.  Stock  Yds.  &  Tr.  Co. 

1889  Lincoln  Park  Sanitarium 
T.  P.  Randall 

Bd.  of  Education,   Dist. 

No.  2 
Reginald  De  Koven 
Amanda  F.  Farlin 
P.  J.  Kasper 
I.  N.  W.  Sherman 
E.  H.  Valentine 
Mrs.  E.  E.  Springer 
John  Davis 
Rand,  McNally  Co. 
Graham  School 
Arthur  Orr 
Un.  Stock  Yds.  &  Tr.  Co. 

1890  W.  K.  Nixon 

First  Infantry  Armory 
J.  Gelert 


Warehouse 

Store 

Flats 

House 

4  Houses 

House 

House  and  Barn 

House 

House  and  barn 

House 

House 

B.R.  station 

House 

House 

House 

House 

House 

House 

Church 

House 

House 

House 

House 

House 

House 

Bank 

Haven  School 
Union  Station 

Flats 

Store 

Office 

V.  F.  Lawson 

House 

School 

House 

House 

House  and  barn 

House  and  barn 

House  and  barn 

House 

Two  houses 

Office  Building 

District  No.  2 

Flats 

Office 

Central  Market 

Studio 


Twenty-Second  and  Union  Sts. 

Twenty-Ninth  Street 

Astor  and  Goethe  Sts. 
2954  Prairie  Avenue 
Forty-ninth  &  Drexel  Blvd. 
27  Bellevue  Place 
Schiller  St.  and  Lake  Shore 
326  Ashland  Avenue 
Davis  St.  and  Forest  Ave., 

Evanston 
Evanston  and  Addison  Streets 
Grand  and  Oakwood  Blvd. 
Michigan  Ave.  and  37th  St. 
Michigan  Ave.  and  Harmon  Ct. 
Lake  View 


Lake  View,  Evanston 

1901  Prairie  Avenue 

Evanston 

2009  Prairie  Avenue 

4450  Langley  Avenue 

Edgewater 

32d  St.  and  Lake  Park  Ave. 

Located  in  Stockyards 

Evanston 

Canal  Street 

Desplaines  and  Randolph 

State  Street 

Fullerton  Ave.  and  Halsted 

In  Yards 

Lincoln  Park 

258  Fifth  Avenue 

Unity  and  Taylor  Sts. 
65  Bellevue  Place 
465  N.  State  Street 
Evanston,  111. 
363  Oakwood  Blvd. 
Goethe  and  State  Street 
E.  Division  Street 

Adams  and  La  Salle  Streets 

Town  of  Lake 

Evanston,  III. 

Sun  and  Drovers  Jrnl.  Bldg. 

State  and  Market  Streets 

Sixteenth  and  Michigan 

233  Oak  Street 
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William  G.  Metzger 

Mill 

Eighteenth  St.  and  Rockwell 

A.  L.  Bell 

House 

5810  Washington  Avenue 

G.  W.  Brandt 

House 

1316  Michigan  Avenue 

A.  H.  Dainty 

House 

598  Dearborn  Street 

W.  L.  Brown 

House 

Evanston 

W.  J.  Goudy 

House  and  barn 

Goethe  and  Astor  Streets 

C.  F.  Thompson,  Jr. 

House   (Mrs.  Geo. 
Adams) 

3350  So.  Park  Avenue 

Andrews  Bldg.  formerly 

Chicago  Herald  Co. 

Office  building 

158  Washington  Street 

Chicago  Daily  News 

Office  building 

Chicago 

Masonic  Temple 

Office  building 

State  and  Randolph 

Great  Northern  Hotel 

Hotel 

Dearborn  and  Jackson 

William  E.  Hale 

Observatory 

Other  Cities 

4545  Drexel  Blvd. 

1888  Aberdeen,  Miss. 

Station 

K.C.  Mobile  &  Birmingham  Ry 

1887  Atchison,  Kan. 

U.S.  Building  Co. 

1885  Bar  Harbor,  Me. 

House 

Violet  K.  Whittaker 

1882  Cedar  Bapids,  Iowa 

House 

C.  B.  Souther 

1883  Champaign,  III. 

House 

A.  C.  Burnham 

1888  Cherokee,  Kan. 

Station 

K.  C,  Ft.  Scott  &  Mem.  Ry. 

1888  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Bank  &  Office  bldg. 

Society  for  Savings  Bank 

1885  Clinton,  Mo. 

Station 

K.  C,  Clinton  &  Spgfd.  R.R 

1883  Creston,  Iowa 

Library 

C,  B.  &  Q.  Ry. 

1885  Creston,  Iowa 

Station 

C.,"B.  &Q.  Ry. 

1884  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Station 

C,  B.  &  Q.  Ry. 

1883  Galesburg,  111. 

Station 

C,  B.  &  Q.  Ry. 

1886  Henry,  111. 

Gun-club  house 

S.  B.  Chase 

1874  Hinsdale,  111. 

House 

H.  L.  Story 

1887  Howard,  111. 

Monument 

Edward  E.  Ayer 

1889  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Hotel 

Marion  Hotel 

1886  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Office  building 

American  Bank  Building  Co. 

1886           do            do 

Office  building 

Board  of  Trade 

1886           do            do 

Midland  Hotel 

Grand  Avenue  Hotel  Co. 

1887          do            do 

House 

James  L.  Lombard 

1887           do            do 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  Young  Men's  Christian  Assn. 

1888           do            do 

Grand  Ave.  Station 

Kansas  City  Belt  Ry.  Co. 

1888           do            do 

House 

W.  C.  Scarritt 

1879  Kenosha,  Wis. 

House 

Fred  Newell 

1885       do          do 

Court-house  &  jail 

G.  Z.  Simmons 

1890       do          do 

House 

James  J.  Hoyt 

1887  Kewanee,  111. 

Station 

C,  B.  &  Q.  Ry. 

1887  Lawndale,  111. 

Station 

C,  B.  &  Q.  Ry. 

1879  Lake  Forest,  111. 

House 

E.  J.  Warner 

1889  Lakeside,  111. 

House 

George  Scott 

1887  Marquette,  Mich. 

House 

Julien  M.  Case 

1885  Mendota,  111. 

Station 

C,  B.  &  Q.  Ry. 

1883  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

House 

A.  McD.  Young 

1887          do           do 

Theatre  and  offices 

Davidson  &  Sons 

1887          do            do 

Warehouse  No.  1 

do 
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1888  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

1889  Otturuwa,  Iowa 

1887  Peoria,  111. 

1888  do      do 
1887  Peru,  Ind. 

1889  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

1890  do  do 
1880  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
1880        do         do 

1882  do         do 
1887        do         do 

1889  Tacoma,  Washington 

1890  do  do 

1883  Topeka,  Kansas 
1876  Valparaiso,  Indiana 
1874  Washington  Heights,  111. 


Warehouse  No.  2 

Station 

Bank 

Office  building 

Bank 

Office  building 

Office  building 

House 

House 

House 

Hotel  St.  Louis 

Bank 

Bank  &  office  bldg. 

Office  building 

House 


Davidson  &  Sons 
C,  B.  &  Q.  Ry. 
Dime  Savings  Bank 
Chamber  of  Commerce 
First  National  Bank 
Chronicle  Building 
Mills  Building 
M.  M.  Fair 
John  Whittaker 
W.  B.  Fair 
Thos.  Cullyford 
Pacific  National  Bank 
Fidelity  Trust  Co. 
A.,  T.  &  S.  Fe  Ry. 
Don  A.  Solyer 
Washington  Heights  Female 
Academy 


D 

CHRONOLOGICAL  LIST  OF  BUILDINGS  DESIGNED  BY 
D.  H.  BURNHAM 


Chicago 

1891  World's  Columbian  Ex- 

position 

Jackson  Park  Building 

Ashland  Block,  1st  Sect. 

Office  building 

Clark  and  Randolph 

Kearsarge  Building 

Offices 

Jackson  and  Dearborn 

Monadnock  Building,  1st 

Sect. 

Offices 

Jackson  and  Dearborn 

Woman's  Temple 

Office  building 

La  Salle  and  Monroe 

John  B.  Sherman 

Monument 

Oakwoods  Cemetery 

St.  Gabriel's  Convent  (addition) 

45th  and  Wallace 

1892  James  W.  Ellsworth 

House  and  stable 

Michigan  Avenue 

Judge  A.  N.  Waterman 

House 

Groveland  Park 

Immanuel  Presbyterian 

Church 

Church 

31st  and  Bonfield 

M.  J.  Dorney 

Perkins  Flats 

46th  and  St.  Lawrence 

George  Adams 

House 

U.S.  Yds.  &  Trans.  Com- 

Dexter Park  Horse 

pany 

Exchange 

Noyes  Street  School 

District  No.  1 

Evanston 

Marshall  Field  &  Co. 

Old  Annex 

Washington  and  Wabash 

Wm.  L.  Brown  and  H.  P. 

Post 

Double  house 

Evanston 

S.  E.  Gross 

Stable 

Chicago  —  Stone  St. 

1893  A.  C.  Farlin 

House 

P.  J.  Casper 

House 

Gen.  John  A.  Logan  Mont 

i- 

ment 

Base 

Michigan  Avenue 

A.  F.  Gibson 

Fence 

Willoughby  Hill  &  Co. 

Peacock  Caf6.    Bos- 

ton Oyster  House 

114  Madison  Street 

Cluett  Coon  &  Co. 

Pavilion 

World's  Fair  Grounds 

1894  First  Presbyterian  Church 

Church 

Evanston 

District  No.  1 

Crain  St.  School 

Evanston 

Emmanuel  M.E.  Church 

Majestic  Hotel 

Quincy  Street 

Chas.  H.  Schwab 

House  and  barn 

33d  and  Michigan 

W.  E.  Hale 

Heliance  Bldg. 

State  and  Washington 

Charles  Deering 

Residence  and  boat- 

house 

Evanston 

Fisher  Building 

Offices 

Van  Buren  and  Dearborn 

Great  Northern 

Theatre  &  Office 

Jackson  Boulevard 
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1894  Atchison,  Kansas 
1891  Atlanta,  Georgia 

1891  Beloit,  Wisconsin 

1892  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
1894         do        do 
1892  Burlington,  Iowa 

1891  Cleveland,  Ohio 

1892  do        do 
1894  Columbus,  Ohio 

1893  Detroit,  Michigan 
1892  Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 

1891  La  Porte,  Indiana 

1892  Louisville,  Ky. 

1894  Tipton,  Indiana 


Other  Cities 

Bank 

Atchison  Bank 

Offices 

Equitable  Bldg. 

Science  Hall,  Beloit  College 

Offices 

Ellicott  Square  Building 

Ellicott  Club 

Station 

C.B.  &  Q.  By.  Co. 

Western  Beserve  Bldg.  (Samuel 

Offices 

Mather) 

Offices 

Cuyahoga  Bldg. 

Wyandotte  Bldg.  (John  G. 

Offices 

Deshler) 

Offices 

Majestic  Building 

House 

John  C.  Hately 

La  Porte  County  Commrs. 

Hotel 

Gait  House 

Bank 

Tipton  Bank 

E 


CHRONOLOGICAL  LIST  OF  BUILDINGS  DESIGNED  BY 
D.  H.  BURNHAM  &  COMPANY 


Chicago 


1896  Silversmith  Building 
Quadrangle  Club 
Edw.  &  Sara  J.  Phillips 
111.  Trust  and  Savings 
Theodore  Thomas 
South  Side  Elev.  Ry.  Co. 

1898  A.  W.  Green 

Reid,  Murdoch  &  Co. 
Hinman  Avenue  School 

1899  Northwestern  University 

1900  Merchants  Loan  &  Trust 
F.  A.  Hardy 

Ritchie  Building 
Otis  Elevator  Co. 
Chicago  Telephone  Co. 


Northwestern  University 
Marshall  Field  &  Co. 

1902  Booth  Fisheries 

Marshall  Field  &  Co. 
James  B.  Forgan 
Marshall  Field  &  Co. 

1903  Railway  Exchange 
Union  League  Addition 
First  National  Bank 
Heyworth  Building 
Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass 
South  Park  Commissioners 


Wabash  Ave. 


Offices 

Univ.  of  Chicago 
Warehouse 
Bank 
Studio 
Power  house 
House 
Warehouse 
District  No.  1 
Fisk  Hall 
Bank  and  office 
Lord  Owen  Bldg. 
Factory 
Plant 
Chicago  Ave.  Station 
Lake  View  Station 
Seeley  Avenue  Station 
Stock  Yards  Station 
Englewood  Station 

Fur.  Exposition  Michigan  at  13th  St 

Warehouse  Jackson  Street 

Cold    Storage    Ware- 
house Kinzie  Street 
North  State  St.  Store  State  and  Randolph 
Stable 


Jefferson  bet.  Monroe  &  Adams 
La  Salle  and  Jackson 

Forty-Ninth  St. 
4939  Greenwood  Ave. 
Lake  and  Market  Sts. 
Evanston 
Evanston 
Adams  and  Clark 
221-223  Randolph  St. 
Van  Buren  and  Green 
Lullin  Street 


Power  plant 
Office  building 
Club 

Bank  and  offices 
Offices 
Warehouse 
Marquette  Park 
Mark  White  Square 
Armour  Square 
Cornell  Square 
Bussell  Square 
Sherman  Park 
Ogden  Park 
Hamilton  Square 
Bessemer  Park 
Palmer  Park 
Davis  Square 


Wholesale  store 
Jackson  and  Michigan 
Chicago 

Dearborn  and  Monroe 
Wabash  and  Madison 
St.  Clair  Street 

Seventy-Seventh  and  California 
Twenty-Ninth  and  Halsted 
Twenty-Third  and  Princeton 
Fifty-First  and  Wood 
Eighty-Third  and  Bond 
Fifty-Fifth  and  Center 
Sixty-Seventh  and  Center 
Seventy-Second  and  Stewart 
Eighty-Ninth  and  So.  Chicago 
113th  and  South 
Forty-Fourth  and  Marshfield 
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1904  Marshall  Field  &  Co. 

1905  Marshall  Field  &  Co. 
Orchestra  Hall 
Edison  Building 
Marshall  Field  &  Co. 
Marshall  Field  &  Co. 

1907  Vermont  Marble  Co. 

1908  Commonwealth  Edison 
1910  F.  J.  V.  Skiff 

Peoples  Gas  Building 

W.  Giertsen 

Jos.  Chamberlain 

Davis  Mfg.  Co. 

Crane  Co. 

South  Park  Commissioners 


Illinois  Tunnel  Co. 
1911  Insurance  Exchange 

South  Park  Commissioners 


1912  Marshall  Field  &  Co. 

Estate  of  Marshall  Field 
Chas.  A.  Stevens  &  Bros. 
Field  Museum 
W.  D.  Boyce 
Otis  Elevator  Co. 
South  Park  Commissioners 
Society  Brand  Building 
Hill  Building 
Continental  and  Commer- 
cial National  Bank 
Marshall  Field  &  Co. 
Butler  Brothers 
Goddard  Building 


Warehouse 

Warehouse 

Theatre 

Office 

Department  Store 

Department  Store 

Factory 

Power  Plant 

House 

Offices 

Machinery  Exchange 

Loft  Building 

Factory 

Corwith  Plant  - 

Fuller  Park 

Administration  Bldg. 

Propagating  House 

39th  St.  Station 

Offices 

Sunken  Garden 

Washington  Park 

Sidewalk  and  Island 

lamp-posts 
Conway  Building 
Betail  Store 
Department  Store 
Museum 
Publishing  Bldg. 
Offices 

Hardin  Square 
Loft 
Loft 

Bank  and  office 
Men's  Annex 
Warehouse 
Office 


Polk  and  Ellsworth 
"Biver" 

Michigan  Avenue 
Adams  and  Clark 
Wabash  Avenue 
South  State  St.  Building 
404  E.  North  Water 
Groove  Street 
Winnetka 

Michigan  and  Adams 
1219  Washington  Blvd. 
325  So.  Market  St. 
Aberdeen  and  Van  Buren 
South  Kedzie  Ave. 
Forty-Sixth  and  Princeton 
Washington  Park 
Marquette  Park 
Monroe  and  Paulina 
Jackson  and  Wells 


Michigan  Avenue 

Clark  and  Washington 

North  Wabash  Ave. 

State  Street 

Grant  Park 

Dearborn  and  Illinois 

600  W.  Jackson  Blvd. 

Twenty-Fifth  and  Wentworth 

416  S.  Franklin 

West  Van  Buren 

Adams  and  La  Salic  Sts. 
Wabash  and  Washington 
Canal  Street 
Monroe  and  Wabash 


1900  Baltimore,  Md. 

1912  Boston,  Mass. 
1909  Cedar  Bapids,  la. 
1907  Chevy  Chase,  Md. 
1900  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
1902  do  do 

1902  do    do 

1903  do    do 
1905    do    do 

1907  do    do 

1908  do    do 

1913  do    do 


Other  Cities 

Bank  and  office 

Department  Store 

Bank 

House 

Bank  and  Office 

Office 

Bank 

Bank  and  office 

Bank  and  office 
Dept.  Store  addition 
Betail  Store 


Continental  Trust  Co. 
Wm.  Filene's  Sons  Co. 
Cedar  Bapids  Natl.  Bank 
Henry  C.  Cor  bin 
Union  Savings  &  Trust  Co. 
Cincinnati  Traction  Co. 
Fifth  National  Bank 
First  National  Bank 
Schmidlapp  Library 
Fourth  National  Bank 
Alms  &  Doepke 
Shillito  Building 
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1896  Cleveland,  Ohio 

1902  do  do 
1912          do  do 

1896  Columbus,  Ohio 

1897  do  do 
1910          do  do 

1906  Danville,  111. 
1910  Davenport,  Iowa 

1909  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

1908  Detroit,  Michigan 

1910  do  do 

1909  Duluth,  Minnesota 

1909  do  do 

1910  do  do 
1904  El  Paso,  Texas 

1907  Evansville,  Ind. 

1911  Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

1900  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

1909  Houston,  Texas 

1910  do         do 

1911  Hutchinson,  Kan. 

1903  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

1907  do  do 

1903  Joliet,  Illinois 

1911  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
1899  Kenosha,  Wis. 
1906  London,  England 

1912  Louisville,  Ky. 

1908  Manila,  P.I. 

1904  Memphis,  Tennessee 
1903  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
1912  do         do 
1910  Monticello,  Indiana 
1897  Nashville,  Tenn. 
1903  New  Orleans,  La. 

1908  do         do 

1901  New  York  City 
1903  do 

1909  do 

1910  do 

1911  do 

1912  do 

1910  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 
1909  Pasadena,  Cal. 

1902  Petoskey,  Michigan 

1897  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
1909  do  do 

1898  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
1901  do  do 

1903  do  do 
1901          do         do 


Station 

Station 

Department  Store 

Union  Station 

Offices 

Station 

Freight  House 

Offices 

Offices 

Offices 

Bank  and  offices 

Offices 

Offices 

Station 
Union  Station 
Union  Station 
Office 
Warehouse 
Office  Building 
Office  Bldg.  and 
Inter.  Station 
Bank  and  office 

Offices 

Department  Store 

Office 

House 

Bank  and  office 

Dept.  Store  Addition 

Bank  and  offices 

Factory 

111.  Commrs.  Tenn.  Ex 

Bank  and  offices 

Frisco  Ry.  Co. 

Office 

Department  Store 

Department  Store 

Hotel 

Office  building 

Office  building 

Bank 

Observatory 

Station 

Office 

Department  Store 

Bank 

Office 

Department  Store 


Lake  Shore  &  M.  S.  Ry. 

Pennsylvania  Ry. 

The  May  Company 

P.  C.  C.  &  St.  L.  Ry. 

Spahr  Building 

Interurban  Terminal 

C.  &  E.  I.  R.R. 

Putnam  Building 

Fleming  Building 

Ford  Building 

Dime  Savings  Bank 

Board  of  Trade 

St.  Louis  Co.  Court  House 

Alworth  Building 

Union  Station 

E.  &  T.  H.  Ry. 

K.  C.  So.  Ry. 

G.  R.  &  I.  Ry. 

Scanlan  Building 

Scanlan  Estate 

First  National  Bank 

Indianapolis  Traction 

Merchants'  National  Bank 
Public  Library 
Waldheim  Building 
Simmons  Memorial  Library 
Selfridge  Store 
Starks  Building 
W.  Cameron  Forbes 
Bank  of  Com.  &  Trust  Co. 
Gimbel  Bros. 
First  Wis.  Natl.  Bank 
Chicago  Thread  Mfg.  Co. 
.  Administration  Bldg. 
Hibernia  Bank 
New  Orleans  Term.  Sta. 
Flatiron  Building 
John  Wanamaker 
Gimbel  Brothers 
Hotel  Claridge 
80  Maiden  Lane 
New  York  Edison 
Old  Comrcl.  Natl.  Bank 
Mt.  Wilson  Observatory 
G.  R.  &  I.  Ry.  Co. 
Land  Title  Building 
John  Wanamaker 
Union  Trust  Company 
Frick  Building 
The  McCreery  Store 
West  Penna.  Expo.  Society 
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1901 

Pittsburgh 

Pa. 

1902 

do 

do 

1903 

do 

do 

1903 

do 

do 

1904 

do 

do 

1905 

do 

do 

1906 

do 

do 

1906 

do 

do 

1908 

do 

do 

1908 

do 

do 

1910 

do 

do 

1911  do       do 

1910  Portland,  Oregon 

1898  Quincy,  Illinois 

1899  Red  Oak,  Iowa 

1902  Richmond,  Ind. 

1911  Rock  Island,  111. 

1903  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
1903  do 

1905  do 

1907  do 

1908  do 

1909  Sioux  Falls,  S.D. 

1910  Spokane,  Wash. 
1899  Suffolk,  Conn. 

1912  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
1894  Toledo,  Ohio 
1912  do 

1903  Uniontown,  Pa. 
1908  Washington,  D.C. 
1910  do  do 

1910  do  do 


1911 


do 


do 


1911  do  do 
1910  Waterloo,  Iowa 

1912  Wakes  Rarre,  Pa. 
1899  Youngstown,  Ohio 
1907  do 


Newspaper  plant 

Wood  St.  Ruilding 

Virgin  Ave.  Ruilding 

Stewart  Ruilding 

Rank 

Office  building 

Liberty  Ave.  Ruilding 

Oliver  Ave.  Ruilding 

Monument 

Office  Ruilding 

do        do     (H.  C. 

Frick) 
Rank  and  office  bldg. 
Warehouse  No.  2 
Station 
Rank 
Station 
Rank 

Office  building 
Rank  rooms 
Office 

Office  building 
Rank  &  office  bldg. 
Rank 

Rank  &  office  bldg. 
Library 

Interurban  Sta. 
Power  house 
Rank  &  office  bldg. 
Rank 

Office 


Rank  and  office  bldg. 
Rank  &  office  bldg. 
Office  building 
Office  building 


Commercial  Gazette 
Henry  W.  Oliver 
Henry  W.  Oliver 
Henry  W.  Oliver 
Third  National  Rank 
Frick  Annex 
Henry  W.  Oliver 
Henry  W.  Oliver 
R.  Trimble 
Oliver  Ruilding 
Highland  Ruilding 

First  National  Rank 

Marshall  Wells  Hardware  Co. 

C.  R.  &  Q.  Ry. 

Red  Oak  National  Rank 

P.  C.  C.  &  St.  L.  R.R. 

Rock  Island  Savings  Rank 

Merchants'  Exchange 

American  National  Rank 

Mills  Ruilding  Annex 

San  Francisco  Chronicle 

First  National  Rank 

Sioux  Falls  Savings  Rank 

Old  National  Rank 

Kent  Memorial  Library 

Arcade  Ruilding 

Toledo  Traction  Co. 

Second  National  Rank 

First  National  Rank 

Union  Station 

Southern  Ruilding 

Union  Station  Plaza  Improve 

ments 
Columbus    Monument,    Union 

Station  Plaza 
Post  Office 

Rlack  Hawk  National  Rank 
Miners  Rank 
Federal  Ruilding 
Wick  Ruilding 
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CITY  PLANS 

1902  City  of  Washington,  D.C. 

1903  City  of  Cleveland,  Ohio 

1904  City  of  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

1905  City  of  Manila,  Philippine  Islands 
1905  City  of  Baguio,  Philippine  Islands 
1908  City  of  Chicago,  Illinois 
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Abbeville,  n,  38. 

Abbott,  Samuel  A.  BM  director  American 
Academy  in  Rome,  162,  163;  n,  74,  145. 

Acropolis,  the,  126. 

Adams,  Charles  Francis,  247,  251. 

Adams,  Henry;  memorial  in  Rock  Creek 
Cemetery,  by  Saint-Gaudens,  59,  61, 
185;  ii,  172. 

Adler  &  Sullivan,  43,  45. 

Agriculture,  Department  of;  buildings  for, 
162,  207,  208,  216,  220,  225,  227. 

Alaska,  n,  44. 

Alden,  John,  ancestor  of  Holland  Weeks,  10. 

Aldrich,  Will  S.,  n,  75. 

Alexandria,  122,  222. 

Allegheny  County  Court-house,  Pitts- 
burgh, 30. 

Allen,  Ethan;  arranges  a  hanging,  6. 

Allen,  Brig.  Gen.,  Henry  Tureman,  238, 239. 

Allison,  Senator  William  B.,  158. 

Alvord,  John  W.,  51. 

American  Academy  in  Rome;  McKim  leg- 
acy to,  66;  Burnham's  first  visit  to,  127; 
Park  Commission  visit,  150;  177  (note); 
234;  n,  12,  17;  19;  Burnham  and  Ely  at, 
74;  organized,  75;  idea  originates  with 
McKim,  75;  purpose  of,  75;  Burnham 
consulted,  75;  supported  by  artists,  76; 
directors  of,  75  (note) ;  scope  enlarged  and 
name  changed,  76;  locations  of,  76;  char- 
tered by  Congress,  76;  consolidation 
with  School  of  Classical  Studies,  77;  J.  P. 
Morgan's  aid,  77;  early  struggles,  78-87; 
purchase  of  Villa  Mirafiore,  80;  founders, 
80;  dinner  to  promote,  80;  San  Francisco 
subscriptions,  85,  87;  financial  troubles, 
89,  90;  changes  in  directorship,  90;  en- 
dowment, 92;  Burnham's  ideas  on  man- 
agement and  development,  93;  sug- 
gested for  president  of,  94;  success  of, 
96,  145;  column  in  memory  of  McKim, 
99. 

American  Architect,  85,  116;  n,  61. 

American  Contributions  to  Civilization,  90. 

American  Federation  of  Arts,  n,  161. 

American  Institute  of  Architects,  33;  D.  H. 


B.  president  of,  80,  82,  95;  secures  pas- 
sage of  the  Tarsney  Act,  95;  controversy 
with  Secretary  Carlisle,  96-104, 109;  Sec- 
retary Gage  enforces  Tarsney  Act,  105; 
repeal  of  act,  107;  presidential  address  of 
D.  H.  B.,  113-15;  134;  opposes  White 
House  plan,  135;  hearing  on  appointment 
of  Senate  Park  Commission,  138;  Cali- 
fornia chapter  of,  230,  231;  n,  15,  45; 
D.  H.  B.  resigns  from,  148;  Proceedings 
of,  i,  105,  106. 

American  School  of  Classical  Studies  in 
Rome,  127;  n,  74,  75. 

Amiens,  n,  29,  38,  39,  40,  42,  64. 

Amsterdam,  130. 

Anderson,  Peirce;  in  firm  of  D.  H.  B.,  83; 
124  (note) ;  work  of,  on  Washington  sta- 
tion, 147-64;  176, 185, 187;  in  Pittsburgh, 
163;  student  in  Paris,  191;  199;  associ- 
ated in  the  plans  of  Manila  and  Baguio, 
234,  238-44;  on  Twin  Peaks,  244;  suc- 
ceeds D.  H.  B.  on  Commission  of  Fine 
Arts,  ii,  161;  196. 

Andre,  Edouard,  landscape  architect  of 
Paris,  46,  115. 

Andrews,  Captain;  uncle  of  the  Burnham 
immigrants,  1,  2. 

Andrews,  Horace,  ii,  36. 

Architects,  rights  of,  112;  fees,  112,  114; 
ii,  66. 

Architecture,  art  of,  n,  167. 

Architecture,  general  type  of,  adopted  for 
Chicago  Fair,  41;  ii,  52. 

Architectural  Record,  25,  26. 

Architectural  Review,  n,  178. 

Architecture,  style  in,  ii,  194. 

Aries,  ii,  144;  155. 

Arlington  Memorial  Amphitheatre,  111. 

Arlington  Military  Cemetery,  142,  143, 
170,  221. 

Armstrong,  D.  Maitland,  55. 

Army  War  College,  113,  182,  197,  198. 

Arnold,  C.  D.,  51. 

Art  Building  at  Chicago  Fair,  48,  49. 

Art  in  America,  89. 

Ashburton,  Lord,  n,  155. 
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Ashland,  257. 

Ashmead-Bartlett,  Sir  Ellis,  243. 

Association  for  the  Improvement  and 
Adornment  of  San  Francisco,  230;  n,  2. 

Athens,  126. 

Atwood,  Charles  B.;  joins  Chicago  Fan- 
forces,  48;  designs  Peristyle  and  Art 
Building  at  Chicago  Fair,  49;  51  (note); 
74,  79;  joins  Burnham  firm,  82,  83; 
sketch  of,  84-85;  death  of,  186. 

Avignon,  u,  144. 

Ayer,  Edward  E.,  123,  124,  232,  236,  237, 
238,  239;  u,  1,  148. 

Babcock,  Hon.  J.  W.,  185  (note),  244. 

Bacon,  Francis,  165. 

Bacon,  Henry,  ii,  151, 152, 153, 154;  design 
for  Lincoln  Memorial  adopted,  158. 

Bacon,  Bobert,  ambassador  to  France,  n, 
145. 

Baer,  165. 

Baguio,  89,  230,  240,  242,  245,  248,  258; 
n,  162;  plan  for,  196-202. 

Baker,  Col.,  239. 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Bailroad,  161. 

Banbury,  Margaret,  n,  34. 

Banbury  Cross,  n,  34. 

Bank  of  England,  Burnham  fortune  in,  9. 

Bankhead,  Bepresentative  John  Hollis,  105. 

Barber,  ii,  45. 

Bar  Harbor,  35. 

Barnes,  Charles  J.,  n,  146. 

Barney,  Charles  T.,  83. 

Barrows,  Rev.  John  Henry,  ii,  165. 

Bartlett,  Adolphus  Clay,  ii,  14,  148. 

Bartlett,  Paul,  56. 

Bath,  ii,  36. 

Bauer,  56. 

Beauvais,  n,  29. 

Beck,  James  B.,  n,  26,  28. 

Beckwith,  J.  Carroll,  55. 

Beechboard,  Mr.,  242. 

Belle  Isle  Park,  Detroit,  137,  257. 

Belmont,  August,  83. 

Beman,  Solon  Spencer,  43,  45,  50,  74. 

Bennett,  Edward  H.;  joins  D.  H.  B.  in  plan 
for  West  Point,  191;  associated  in  the 
San  Francisco  Plan,  231  (note) ;  on  Twin 
Peaks,  243,  244;  makes  preliminary  plan 
for  Detroit,  257  (note) ;  associated  in  the 
plan  of  Chicago,  n,  15,  45,  57;  reminis- 
cences of  D.  H.  B.,  169-74. 


Berkeley,  Sir  William,  144. 

Berlin,  154;  n,  74. 

Berryman,  Clifford  K. ;  cartoon  of,  n,  70. 

Best,  Commissioner,  187. 

Bethel,  n,  72. 

Beyrouth,  124. 

Biarritz,  n,  144,  155. 

Biddle,  Col.  John,  176,  177  (note);  n,  11. 

Bigelow,  William  C,  67. 

Bingham,  Col.  Theodore  A.;  plans  for  en- 
larging White  House,  135, 136,  143, 179. 

Birch's  Churches  of  the  17th  and  18th  Cen- 
turies, ii,  53. 

Bissel,  W.  A.,  231. 

Bitter,  Karl,  56. 

Black,  Col.  William  M.,  113. 

Black,  H.  S.,  146. 

Blaine,  James  G.,  32. 

Blair,  Chauncey,  n,  1. 

Blanchard,  William  H. ;  researches  of,  into 
Burnham  history,  8. 

Blankinship,  56. 

Blashfield,  Edwin  Howland,  54. 

Blum,  Robert  Frederick,  165. 

Bodley,  G.  F.,  architect  of  Washington 
Cathedral,  ii,  49,  60,  61  (note),  62,  63, 
66. 

Bohemian  Club,  236. 

Bois  de  Boulogne,  149. 

Bologna,  ii,  156. 

Borghese  Gardens,  171. 

Boring,  William  A.,  138;  n,  75. 

Boring  &  Tilton,  105. 

Bosphorus,  the,  125. 

Boston  Herald,  104. 

Boston  Transcript,  15. 

Botanic  Garden,  Washington,  controversy 
as  to,  ii,  15,  25,  26,  27. 

Bourn,  William,  236. 

Bowen,  Clarence  W.;  originates  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition,  31. 

Boyle,  56. 

Braddock,  Gen.,  n,  62. 

Bradley,  Harley,  201. 

Bradstreet,  Anne,  the  Tenth  Muse,  3. 

Brandon,  Upper  and  Lower,  145,  222. 

Bransford,  Mrs.  Alice  Carter,  of  Shirley, 
146. 

Breck,  George  William,  150, 151;  n,  74,  75. 

Brent,  Bishop  Charles  H.;  Life  of  Bishop 
Satterlee,  n,  48. 

British  Architect,  n,  63. 
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Bromwell,  Col.  Charles  S.,  n,  64. 

Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  plan  for,  n,  149. 

Brown,  Glenn;  his  History  of  the  U.S.  Capi- 
tol, 131;  revives  interest  in  the  L'Enfant 
Plan  of  Washington,  136;  Secretary 
A.I. A.,  138,  185;  defends  plan  of  Mall, 
219,  220;  n,  70. 

Brown,  H.  K.  Bush,  136. 

Brown,  J.  Lewis,  n,  149. 

Brown,  Thomas,  n,  62. 

Brown,  William  H. ;  chief  engineer  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Bailroad,  149,  161,  163, 
176. 

Brown,  Winch,  n,  148. 

Brownson,  Mrs.  Willard  Herbert,  199. 

Brunner,  Arnold;  member  of  Cleveland 
Commission,  182,  183,  202,  204;  u,  44; 
letter  to,  156. 

Bryan,  Hon.  Charles,  n,  154. 

Bryne,  William  J.,  231. 

Buchanan,  256. 

Budapest,  153,  171. 

Buffalo  Federal  Building,  controversy  over, 
97,  98,  99;  McKinley  Memorial,  186. 

Bufflngton,  E.  J.,  n,  148. 

Bulfinch,  Charles,  140. 

Bunau-Varilla,  Col.  Philip,  n,  146. 

Bureau  of  Standards,  Washington,  149. 

Burling  &  Whitehouse,  43,  45. 

Burnet,  Atken,  142,  146,  157,  182,  258. 

Burnham,  Abigail,  disorderly  in  meeting,  4. 

Burnham,  Benjamin,  excitement  over  Eng- 
lish fortune,  9. 

Burnham,  Clara  Lillian  (see  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Woodyatt). 

Burnham,  Daniel  Hudson;  regard  for  an- 
cestors, 1;  inherits  qualities  of  great- 
grandfather, 8;  birth,  11;  removal  to 
Chicago,  11;  school  days,  13;  enlists  for 
the  Civil  War,  13;  enters  New  Church 
school  at  Waltham,  Mass.,  14;  tutors 
with  Mr.  Haward  at  Bridgewater,  Mass., 
15;  fails  to  enter  Harvard  and  Yale,  15; 
with  Loring  &  Jenney,  architects,  15; 
seeks  gold  in  Nevada,  16;  defeated  for 
state  senator,  16;  returns  to  Chicago  and 
forms  partnership  with  Gustave  Lau- 
reau,  16;  obligations  to  Peter  B.  Wight, 
16;  meets  John  W.  Boot,  19;  opens  of- 
fice, 19;  Boot  joins  him,  20;  marriage, 
23 ;  problem  of  tall  buildings,  26;  adminis- 
trative ability,  26;  enthusiasm  for  Root's 


work,  29;  designs  Monadnock  Building, 
30;  acquaintance  with  H.  H.  Richardson, 
30;  appreciation  of  Saint-Gaudens,  30; 
consults  with  projectors  of  Chicago  Fair, 
31;  appointed  chief  of  construction,  34; 
personal  appearance,  35;  plan  of  the  Fair, 
36;  selection  of  architects,  37;  meets  the 
Eastern  architects,  42 ;  conditions  of  suc- 
cess of  the  Fair,  43 ;  apportions  the  work 
among  the  architects,  45;  first  meeting  of 
architects,  46;  employs  Charles  B.  At- 
wood,  48;  appoints  Frank  Millet  director 
of  color,  50;  exactions  of  Fair  work,  53; 
guests,  suppers,  and  early  morning  rides, 
56;  benefits  of  association  of  artists,  57; 
fights  Theodore  Thomas's  battles,  58; 
connection  with  the  Thomas  Orchestra, 
58;  plans  for  Orchestral  Hall,  59;  friend- 
ship with  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens,  59; 
admiration  for  work  by  Saint-Gaudens, 
60;  association  with  Frank  Millet,  63; 
assumes  loss  on  book  of  the  Fair,  64; 
friendship  with  Charles  McKim,  65; 
Burnham's  motto,  65,  90;  McKim's  place 
in  Burnham's  life,  66;  letter  to  McKim, 
67  (note);  New  York  dinner  in  honor 
of,  69;  President  Cleveland's  appre- 
ciation, 80;  Burnham's  admiration  for 
W.  D.  Howells,  80;  member  of  Century 
Club,  80 ;  receives  honorary  degrees  from 
Yale  and  Harvard,  80 ;  organizes  firm  of 
D.  H.  Burnham  &  Co.,  82;  his  genius  for 
contriving  public  buildings,  83 ;  profits  of, 
83  (note);  artistic  qualities  of,  84;  ad- 
miration for  Atwood's  work,  85;  city- 
planning  work  of,  89;  secures  coopera- 
tion of  President  Eliot,  89 ;  realizes  limi- 
tations of  the  Fair,  89;  P.  B.  Wight's  esti- 
mate of  Burnham's  work,  91;  McKim's 
commendations,  93;  the  Evanston  home, 
94;  president  of  the  A. I. A.,  80;  95;  letter 
to  Secretary  Carlisle  on  the  enforcement 
of  the  Tarsney  Act,  97  (note),  98-101; 
Secretary's  curt  reply,  103;  a  question  of 
tact,  104;  Secretary  Gage  enforces  the 
Tarsney  Act,  105;  Burnham's  activities 
in  connection  therewith,  106,  109;  ad- 
dress at  convention  of  A. I. A.,  113;  re- 
elected president,  115;  tribute  to  R.  M. 
Hunt,  115;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burnham  make 
their  first  trip  to  Europe,  117;  Burnham 
a  product  of  the  Middle  West,  117;  de- 
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lights  of  the  Azores,  119>  the  Riviera, 
121;  Malta,  121;  Egypt,  122;  Palestine, 
124;  Constantinople  and  Athens,  125;  in 
Rome  with  Charles  McKim,  139;  visits 
the  American  Academy,  127,  128;  en- 
largement of  the  White  House,  136;  first 
meeting  with  Senator  McMillan,  137;  ap- 
pointed chairman  of  Senate  Commission 
on  the  Improvement  of  the  Park  System 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  137 ;  member- 
ship of  Commission,  138,  139,  140;  first 
meeting  of  the  commission,  142 ;  reasons 
for  visiting  Europe,  142;  letter  to  McKim 
outlining  European  plans,  143;  excur- 
sions to  colonial  estates  in  Virginia  and 
Maryland,  144;  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road station  in  Washington,  147;  Saint- 
Gaudens  joins  Park  Commission,  147; 
typical  Burnham  supper,  148  (note); 
voyage  to  Europe,  149;  Paris  and  Rome, 
150;  travel  habits,  150  (note);  excursions 
about  Rome,  151;  visits  to  American 
Academy,  151 ;  Venetian  days  and  nights, 
152;  Vienna,  Budapest,  and  Paris,  153; 
visits  Frankfort  at  President  Cassatt's 
request,  154;  momentous  interview  with 
Mr.  Cassatt  in  London,  154;  London  and 
its  suburbs,  155;  purposes  of  European 
trip  realized,  156;  private  work,  157; 
dinner  at  Senator  McMillan's  country- 
place,  158;  the  senator's  joke  and  its 
meaning,  158;  praises  President  Cassatt's 
attitude,  161;  on  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment jury,  162;  Pittsburgh  work,  163; 
locating  the  Washington  station,  164; 
novel  conception  of  a  railway  station, 
164;  exhibition  of  Washington  plans,  168, 
station  problems,  173,  205;  death  of  J.  B. 
,Sherman,  176;  meeting  in  Mr.  Cassatt's 
office,  176;  American  Academy  finances, 
177;  Grant  Memorial,  178,  n,  15,  25,  71 
location  of  Executive  Offices,  i,  180 
Flatiron  Building,  181;  at  "Eagle  Nest,' 
182;  Cleveland  Group  Plan  Commission, 
182,  201,  204;  at  Charlevoix,  183;  Field 
Museum,  183;  death  of  Senator  McMil- 
lan, 184;  beginnings  of  the  plan  of  Chi- 
cago, 185;  McKinley  Memorial  in  Buf- 
falo, 186;  fees  for  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
work,  187;  Wanamaker  stores,  187;  a 
coming-out  party,  188;  the  West  Point 
plan,    189-96;    misunderstanding    with 


McKim,  198;  McKim's  criticism,  199; 
typical  Sunday  at  Evanston,  200;  Lake 
Front  Parkway,  201;  controversy  with 
Secretary  Shaw,  205-11;  sharp  letter 
from  Secretary  Wilson,  213;  President 
Roosevelt  and  the  Mall,  217;  testimony 
of  Burnham  at  Mall  hearing,  221-26; 
Roosevelt's  Consultative  Board,  229; 
invitation  to  plan  Manila  and  Baguio, 
230;  work  in  San  Francisco,  231;  cele- 
brates Paul  Morton's  entry  into  Cabinet, 
232;  on  Twin  Peaks,  236;  Japan,  236, 
243;  working  in  the  Philippines,  238- 
242;  satisfaction  over  Philippine  work, 
245;  report  on  Harvard  Yard,  246,  250; 
in  Wisconsin  wilderness  with  McKim, 
255,  260;  in  England  and  France,  n,  1; 
Wisconsin  State  Capitol  jury,  5;  statu- 
ary on  the  Washington  station,  5-9;  at 
Saint-Gaudens's  home,  13;  the  plan  of 
Chicago,  14;  resigns  from  Consultative 
Board,  17;  withdraws  resignation,  20; 
Columbus  Memorial,  23;  visit  to  English 
and  French  cathedrals,  29-44;  appear- 
ance of  blood-poisoning,  44;  the  first 
grandchild,  44;  Washington  Cathedral 
Commission,  47-69 ;  last  visit  to  McKim, 
73;  visits  Saint-Gaudens's  exhibition  in 
London,  75;  a  founder  of  the  American 
Academy  in  Rome,  75;  services  to,  78; 
congratulations  on  Philippine  work,  79; 
on  President  Roosevelt's  Consultative 
Board,  81 ;  Roman  Academy  dinners,  82, 
84;  misunderstanding  with  McKim,  86; 
offered  presidency  of  Academy,  92;  his 
ideas  as  to  management,  94;  completes 
work  on  Chicago  plan,  97;  the  report,  98 
(note);  Commercial  Club  takes  up  plan 
work,  99;  scheme  outlined  in  address  of 
1897,  100-11;  death  of  McKim,  112; 
first  ten  years  of  the  Chicago  Plan,  113, 
115;  members  of  Council  of  Fine  Arts, 
119  (note);  120;  cable  on  location  of  Lin- 
coln Memorial,  121;  appointed  chairman 
of  National  Commission  of  Fine  Arts, 
122 ;  criticized  in  Congress,  124 ;  eulogized, 
126,  127;  attendance  at  Commission 
meetings,  130;  favors  Park  Commission 
location  for  Lincoln  Memorial,  132;  urges 
selection  of  Henry  Bacon  as  architect 
of  Memorial,  134;  attends  London  city- 
planning   conference,    136-38;    exhibits 
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plans  of  Washington  and  Chicago,  138 
(note) ;  address  of,  139;  responds  to  toast, 
140;  last  creative  work  of,  147;  motto  for 
city  planners,  147;  pleasures  and  sorrows 
of  last  days,  147;  resigns  from  A.I.A., 
148;  at  opening  of  Wanamaker  stores, 
(148;  bids  farewell  to  Evanston,  150;  last 
visit  to  Washington,  151;  letter  to  Millet 
on  Lincoln  Memorial,  151;  grieves  over 
,  death  of  Millet,  154;  a  farewell,  156 
(note);  ill  in  Strassburg,  157;  death  of 
D.  H.  B.  at  Heidelberg,  157-58;  burial 
place,  158;  his  part  in  improvement  of 
Washington,  159;  Elihu  Root's  tribute  to 
makers  of  the  Chicago  Fair,  160;  minute 
of  Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  161;  char- 
acteristics of,  164;  religious  opinions,165, 
171;  love  of  home,  165;  aphorisms  of, 
165-69;  E.  H.  Bennett's  reminiscences 
of,  170-74;  Secretary  Taft's  commenda- 
tions, 177;  plans  for  Manila  and  Baguio, 
178,  et  seq. 

Burnham,  Mrs.  Daniel  EL,  124,  126,  127, 
142,  183,  188,  199,  230,  236,  237,  243, 
244,  256,  258;  n,  1,  44,  73;  birthday  cele- 
bration, 143;  157. 

Burnham,  Daniel  H.,  Jr.  (third  son  of 
D.  H.  B.),  25,  83,  94,  256;  h,  148,  150. 

Burnham,  D.  H.  &  Co.,  firm  organized,  82; 
buildings  designed  by,  n,  211. 

Burnham,  Dyer,  11. 

Burnham,  Edwin,  father  of  D.  H.  B.;  re- 
moves from  Middletown,  Vt.,  to  Hender- 
son, N.Y.,  8;  marriage  of,  10;  removes 
to  Detroit,  10;  children  of,  11;  home  of, 
11;  removes  to  Illinois,  11,  242;  in  busi- 
ness in  Joliet  and  Chicago,  11;  death  of, 
11,  17. 

Burnham,  Elizabeth  Keith  (Mrs.  Edwin 
Burnham),  mother  of  D.  H.  B.,  10;  char- 
acter of,  12;  death  of,  12. 

Burnham,  Ellen  Weeks,  sister  of  D.  H.  B., 
11,  14;  ii,  150. 

Burnham,  Emily,  daughter  of  Nathan,  8. 

Burnham,  Ethel,  elder  daughter  of  D.  H.  B. 
(see  Mrs.  Albert  Wells). 

Burnham  family  in  Massachusetts;  John, 
Thomas,  and  Robert  Burnham  ship- 
wrecked on  the  voyage  from  England, 
settle  in  Ipswich,  Mass.,  1,2;  enrolled  as 
citizens,  2;  in  Pequot  and  King  Philip's 
wars,  3;  in  civic  affairs,  3;  migrations  to 


Connecticut  and  thence  to  Vermont,  3; 
last  record  of  in  Vermont,  9. 

Burnham  Family,  The,  by  Roderick  H. 
Burnham,  2. 

Burnham,  Hubert,  second  son  of  D.  H.  B., 
25,  83,  139,  177,  199,  256;  n,  29,  30,  34, 
39;  daughter  born  to,  143;  145,  146,  156, 
157. 

Burnham,  Jacob,  son  of  John,  Jr.;  inherits 
the  home  at  Middletown,  Vt.,  8. 

Burnham,  John;  goes  from  Ipswich  to 
Connecticut,  thence  to  Vermont,  4;  set- 
tles in  Bennington,  4;  represents  Shafts- 
bury  in  convention  to  form  State,  6;  in 
Revolutionary  War,  7;  death  of,  8. 

Burnham,  John,  Jr.;  accompanies  his  father 
to  Vermont,  4;  removes  to  Shaftsbury, 
4;  controversy  with  "Squire"  Munroe, 
4;  studies  law,  5;  in  convention  to  form 
State,  5;  member  of  the  first  General  As- 
sembly, 6;  anecdote  of,  6;  in  Revolu- 
tionary War,  6;  settles  at  Middletown 
and  builds  mills  in  Burnham  Hollow,  7; 
loses  property,  8;  character  of,  8;  pro- 
totype of  D.  H.  Burnham,  8;  death  of,  8; 
ii,  164. 

Burnham,  John,  eldest  son  of  D.  H.  B., 
156;  ii,  1,  148,  150. 

Burnham,  John,  3d,  excited  over  rumor  of 
inheritance,  9. 

Burnham,  Lewis  Tafel,  brother  of  D.  H.  B„ 
11. 

Burnham,  Margaret  (Mrs.  George  Kelley), 
younger  daughter  of  D.  H.  B.,  142,  157, 
230,  237,  243,  244,  256;  n,  150. 

Burnham,  Mary  Elizabeth,  11. 

Burnham,  Nathan,  grandfather  of  D.  H.  B. ; 
removes  to  Henderson,  N.Y.,  8,  9. 

Burnham,  Roger,  sculptor,  n,  145. 

Burnham,  Romeo  Duane,  11. 

Burnham,  Sylvester,  8. 

Burnham  Beeches,  England,  n,  34,  74. 

Burnham  &  Root;  the  firm  established,  20; 
early  struggles  and  slow  progress,  20; 
commissioned  to  build  residence  for  J.  B. 
Sherman,  22;  success,  22;  early  office 
buildings,  24;  the  first  sky-scraper,  24; 
fire-proof  buildings,  24;  adopt  the  riveted 
steel  frame  construction,  25;  build  the 
Masonic  Temple,  the  tallest  building  in 
the  world,  25 ;  end  of  spread-foundations, 
26;  their  work  in  rebuilding  Chicago  after 
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the  Are,  27;  Peter  B.  Wight's  estimate  of 
work  of,  28;  consulted  as  to  location  of 
Chicago  Fair,  33;  made  consulting  archi- 
tects, 34;  resignation  of  firm  and  reap- 
pointment of  partners,  34;  success  of,  35; 
death  of  Mr.  Root,  44;  buildings  de- 
signed by,  n,  203. 

Bush-Brown,  H.  K.,  56. 

Bushy  Park,  155,  223;  n,  1,  74,  334. 

Butler,  E.  B.,  n,  171. 

Butler,  Edward  B.,  165;  n,  11,  14,  148. 

Butt,  Major  Archibald  W.;  accompanies 
Millet  to  Rome,  n,  150;  lost  on  Titanic, 
154;  159,  161. 

Byrd,  Evelyn,  145. 

Byrd,  Col.  William,  195. 

Byzantine  Architecture,  126;  n,  33,  41. 

Byzantine  Churches,  ii,  145. 

Cable,  256. 

Cadwallader,  John,  65. 

Cage-construction,  26. 

Cambridge,  England,  n,  32. 

Camden  Federal  building,  105. 

Campagna,  the,  128. 

Cannon,  Representative  Joseph  G.,  108, 
137,  184,  185,  197,  212,  218;  n,  22. 

Canterbury,  n,  29,  33,  48,  49. 

Capitol  (see  United  States  Capitol). 

Carey,  Mr.,  70. 

Carlisle,  Hon.  J.  G.,  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury; controversy  with,  96;  Burnham's 
letter  to,  97;  100;  101,  105. 

Carr,  Clyde  M.,  274;  n,  148,  171. 

Carrere,  John  M.,  105,  109,  182,  189,  190, 
202  (note);  ii,  44,  45. 

Carscallen,  Harriet  (Seymour),  ii,  156. 

Carson-Pirie-Scott  &  Company,  243. 

Carter,  Prof.  Jesse  Benedict,  n,  74,  75 
(note). 

Carter,  Leslie,  201 ;  n,  14. 

Carter,  Major,  239. 

Carter's  Grove,  Va.,  145. 

Carter,  Drake  &  Wight,  16. 

Carthage,  121. 

Cartwright,  Robert,  n,  62. 

Carver,  258. 

Casey,  Edward  P.,  178. 

Cassatt,  Alexander  J.;  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  123,  141;  com- 
missions D.  H.  B.  to  design  Washington 
Station,  147,  149,  153;  agrees  to  remove 


tracks  from  the  Mall,  154, 212;  anecdotes, 
158,  180  (note);  161,  163,  164,  168;  con- 
ference with,  174,  176;  character,  177; 
reasonableness  of,  184,  187,  197;  ideas 
on  station  sculpture,  n,  6,  10,  162. 

Castle,  J.  W.,  182. 

Cathedrals  of  England  and  France,  n,  29, 
52,  54. 

Cavite,  241. 

Cazenovia,  n,  65. 

Cellini,  Benvenuto,  56. 

Century  Club,  New  York,  80,  139. 

Century  Magazine,  134,  180. 

Chalmers,  William  J.,  n,  15. 

Chandler,  105. 

Chantilly,  n,  42. 

Chanute,  31. 

Chapman,  Carleton  T.,  165. 

Charlevoix,  Burnham  summer  home  at, 
183,  232;  ii,  10,  72. 

Chartres,  n,  29,  33,  42,  64,  69,  144. 

Chatficld-Taylor,  Mrs.  H.  C,  161. 

Chavannes,  Puvis  de,  55;  n,  40. 

Cherbourg,  149;  ii,  30. 

Chester,  Frank  Dyer,  153. 

Chesterfield,  n,  32. 

Chevy  Chase,  Md.,  ii,  64. 

Chicago;  Nathan  Burnham  in,  11;  society 
and  schools,  11;  Edwin  Burnham  re- 
moves to,  13;  beginnings  of  civic  con- 
sciousness in,  26;  architecture  of,  27 
Chicago  Fire,  1871,  11,  16,  17,  26,  27 
Central  High  School  Class  of  1865,  13 
J.  S.  Norton's  eulogy,  75;  Loop  District, 
93;  South  Parks  System,  ii,  74. 

Chicago  Chronicle,  58. 

Chicago  Club,  n,  11. 

Chicago  Commercial  Club,  n,  171. 

Chicago  Fair,  the,  29,  31;  origin  of,  36;  se- 
lection of  architects  for,  33,  68,  69;  quick- 
ness in  building,  73;  99,  105,  136,  150, 
160,  169,  202,  221,  248;  n,  8,  75,  151. 

Chicago  Merchants'  Club,  n,  171. 

Chicago  Orchestral  Association,  59. 

Chicago  Plan,  the,  work  on,  n,  14, 97;  prep- 
aration of  the  report,  97;  character  of 
report,  98;  origin  of  the  Plan,  98;  early 
discussions,  99;  work  of  the  Merchants' 
and  the  Commercial  Clubs,  99;  Burn- 
ham's  first  statement,  100-11;  delays, 
112;  McKim's  comments  on  the  report, 
112;   Chicago  City    Plan    Commission 
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appointed,  113;  Charles  H.  Wacker 
made  chairman,  113;  results  of,  in  ten 
years,  114;  most  comprehensive  plan  of 
modern  times,  115;  last  creative  work  of 
D.  H.B.,  147;  162,  171. 

Chicago  Record-Herald,  136;  n,  64. 

Chicago  Tribune,  14. 

Chicago  University,  127;  plan  of,  251. 

China  Sea,  242;  n,  28. 

Chippendale  furniture,  145. 

Choate,  Joseph  H.,  70,  72,  79,  155. 

Chouin  Temple,  237. 

Christ  Church,  Alexandria,  n,  52. 

Christian  architecture,  n,  49,  59;  319. 

Chronicle  Building,  San  Francisco,  244. 

Churches  of  the  17th  and  18th  Centuries 
in  England,  n,  53. 

City  planning,  meaning  of,  n,  143;  in 
America,  Germany,  Japan,  and  Austra- 
lia, 143. 

Civil  War,  the,  133,  134. 

Clark,  Representative  Champ,  n,  151. 

Clark,  John  M.,  187. 

Clarke,  Sir  Caspar  Purdon,  n,  47,  50. 

Clarksons,  182. 

Classical  architecture,  19;  ii,  51,  el  seq. 

Clay,  William  W.,  98. 

Cleveland,  Group  Plan  Commission,  182- 
89,  201,  203,  251;  n,  15,  36,  44,  162. 

Cleveland,  paintings  by  Millet  for,  n,  150. 

Cleveland,  President  Grover,  79. 

Clover,  Capt.,  241. 

Clubs,  grouping  of  an  advantage,  n,  191. 

Cobb,  Henry  Ives,  43,  45,  74. 

Codman,  Henry  Sargent,  partner  in  firm  of 
F.  L.  Olmsted  &  Co.;  invited  to  Chicago, 
32;  arranges  terraces,  bridges,  and  land- 
ings for  Fair,  35 ;  his  knowledge  of  formal 
settings,  45;  affection  of  Burnham  and 
McKim  for,  45;  death  of,  46  (note). 

Cole,  Miss,  199. 

Coleman,  Charles  Carroll,  55,  128. 

Coleman,  Fred,  256;  n,  34. 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  19. 

Colonial  Architecture,  revival  of,  planned 
by  McKim,  Mead,  White,  and  Bigelow, 
67  (note). 

Columbia  College,  n,  56. 

Columbia  University,  48,  251;  u,  40. 

Columbus,  family  of,  31 ;  n,  25. 

Commercial  Club,  of  Chicago,  186;  n,  1, 11; 
of  Cincinnati,  i,  186. 


Commission  of  Fine  Arts;  created  by  Con- 
gress, ii,  122;  D.  H.  B.  appointed  chair- 
man, 122;  selection  of  members  by  Presi- 
dent Taft,  123;  legislation  leading  up  to, 
124-29;  duties  of,  129;  first  meeting  of, 
130;  membership,  131;  Commission  of 
1858,  130  (note);  the  Lincoln  Memorial, 
132;  commission  recommends  site  and 
names  architect,  135;  anecdote,  136;  139; 
last  meeting  of  original  members,  ac- 
tion on  the  death  of  F.  D.  Millet,  159;  on 
death  of  D.  H.  B.,  161. 

Competitions  for  Government  buildings, 
100. 

Compiegne,  156. 

Congressional  Library,  207;  n,  26. 

Connell,  Charles,  199. 

Conover,  Charles,  n,  15. 

Consultative  Board,  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  229;  ii,  16-26. 

Continental  and  Commercial  Bank  Build- 
ing, Chicago,  ii,  25. 

Continental  Congress,  authorizes  statue 
to  Washington,  222. 

Continental  Trust  Building,  Baltimore,  139. 

Cook,  Walter,  president  A.I. A.,  106,  196. 

Coolidge,  Thomas  Jefferson,  158. 

Cope  &  Stewartson,  190. 

Corbin,  General  and  Mrs.  H.  C,  236,  el  seq.; 
n,  44. 

Corcoran  Art  Gallery,  135,  162,  167,  228. 

Cosby,  Col.  Spencer,  n,  150. 

Cosmos  Club,  Washington,  D.C.,  142; 
li,2. 

Cotton,  Capt.,  239. 

Cowles,  John,  256,  259. 

Cox,  Kenyon,  54. 

Cox,  William  V.,  135. 

Cram,  Goodhue  &  Ferguson,  190,  196. 

Crerar,  John,  187. 

Crittenden,  Senator  John  J.,  n,  26,  28. 

Crocker,  Henry  J.,  231. 

Crocker,  Mrs.,  244.- 

Crow,  165. 

Crowninshield,  Frederick,  n,  145,  175. 

Cullom,  Senator  Shelby  M.,  ii,  151. 

Cummings,  Colonel,  16. 

Curtis,  William  Eleroy;  expedients  to  raise 
money  for  Fair,  64;  White  House  plans, 
136;  visit  of  Burnham  to,  139;  arranges 
trip  to  Maryland  and  Virginia  estates, 
144;  158,  165,  167,  168. 
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Damascus,  124. 

Daneil,  Governor,  239. 

Dartmouth  College,  9. 

Davis,  President  Jefferson,  18. 

Davis,  Willis  E.,  231. 

Dawes,  Charles  Gates,  n,  14. 

Day,  Frank  Miles,  138,  220,  226. 

Deering,  Charles,  142;  187,  199;  n,  45. 

de  Gersdorff,  165. 

Deglane,  Professor,  146. 

Delamater,  n,  45. 

Delano,  Frederick  A.;  approaches  D.  H.  B. 
on  making  plan  for  Chicago,  185;  begin- 
ning of  work,  n,  11;  consultations  with, 
14, 45;  D.  H.  B.'s  characterization  of,  171. 

Denell,  Reuben  A.,  n,  136. 

Dessez,  Leon,  220. 

d'Estaing,  Count,  129. 

Detroit,  10,  257. 

Deutschland,  the,  makes  record  voyages, 
155. 

Dibble,  183,  187. 

Dillingham,  Senator  William  P.,  166,  220. 

Dionysius,  Theatre  of,  at  Athens,  194. 

District  of  Columbia,  celebration  of  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  establishment 
of  the  seat  of  government  in,  135,  166, 
220. 

Dodge,  55. 

Dodge,  General  Grenville  M.,  143;  n,  28. 

Dodger,  Commander  and  Mrs.,  199. 

Dohrmann,  F.  W.,  231. 

Donn,  Edward  Wilton,  Jr.,  n,  70,  71. 

Douglas,  E.  A.,  166. 

Dover,  n,  2. 

Downing,  A.  G.,  n,  26. 

Duell,  187. 

Dumas,  n,  173. 

Duquesne  Club,  Pittsburgh,  142. 

Durham,  n,  30,  31. 

Dyer,  n,  45. 

Eames,  W.  S.;  220,  226,  231. 

Eames  residence,  Chicago,  27. 

Eames  &  Young;  190. 

Earle,  55. 

Eastman,  Mrs.  Nathaniel  (Emily  Burn- 
ham),  8. 

Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  19,  28,  54,  90,  115, 
116,  191,  256;  n,  30,  146,  178. 

Eddy,  Augustus  N.,  n,  146. 

Education  of  Henry  Adams,  62. 


Edward  VII,  desires  to  see  Flatiron  Build- 
ing, 200  (note). 

Egan,  Walter,  124. 

Eleusis,  126. 

Eliot,  President  Charles  W.;  opinion  of 
Chicago  Fair,  89;  prepares  inscriptions, 
90;  as  to  Harvard  Yard  improvement, 
252;  Washington  Station  sculpture,  n, 
5,  7,  9;  prepares  inscriptions,  10. 

Ellicott,  Major  Andrew,  129. 

Ellicott  Building,  Buffalo,  85. 

Elliott,  165. 

Ellis  Island  Immigrant  Station,  105. 

Ellsworth,  James  William;  brings  order 
out  of  Chicago  Fair  chaos  by  conference 
with  F.  L.  Olmsted,  32;  fights  Theodore 
Thomas's  battles,  58,  84;  suggests  Lake 
Front  parkway,  201;  tentative  Chicago 
plan  outlined  at  dinner  given  by,  n,  99; 
villa  at  Florence,  156. 

Ely,  Theodore  N.,  vice-president  American 
Academy  in  Rome,  146, 163, 177 ;  n,  82, 87. 

England,  130;  n,  25,  el  seq. 

Equitable  Building,  New  York,  24. 

Erven,  Commodore  Henry,  70. 

Evanston,  111.,  Burnham  home  at,  12,  200, 
201,  258;  n,  45. 

Ewens,  244. 

Executive  Departments,  buildings  for,  to 
be  located  around  White  House,  226. 

Exeter  Cathedral,  n,  1. 

Farwell,  John  V.,  n,  14. 

Farwell,  J.  V.,  Jr.,  201. 

Fay,  C.  N.,  59. 

Federal  Buildings,  architecture  of,  96,  129. 

Fees  paid  for  Government  work,  109. 

Feisen,  Capt.,  236. 

Field,  Marshall;  residence  of,  27;  ware- 
house of,  28;  70, 183, 187,  243;  death  of, 
ii,  1;  33. 

Field,  Mrs.  Marshall,  n,  146. 

Field  Museum  at  Chicago,  49,  50, 183,  234. 

Fienza,  262. 

Fiesole,  261. 

Filene,  A.  Lincoln,  ii,  155. 

Florence,  ii,  156. 

Forbes,  Commissioner  W.  Cameron;  sketch 
of,  238;  239,  el  seq.;  n,  178. 

Foster,  Charles  F„  51. 

Foster,  Murphy  J.,  166,  183. 

Fountain  Abbey,  ii,  31. 
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Fowler,  Helen,  n,  150. 

Fox,  George,  13,  22. 

Foyot's,  ii,  45. 

France,  n,  33;  39,  40,  41,  60,  64. 

Frankfort,  130,  154;  n,  74. 

Frascati,  n,  74. 

French  Academy  in  Rome;  founded  by 
Colbert,  n,  75;  model  for  American  Acad- 
emy, 75,  76. 

French,  Daniel  Chester,  46,  55, 178;  statue 
of  Lincoln,  n,  159;  161,  171. 

French  Universal  Exposition,  31. 

Frick,  Henry  C,  142,  144,  153,  163. 

Frick  Building,  Pittsburgh,  157,  162. 

Friedlander,  T.  Cary,  231. 

Frisbie,  Barnes,  8. 

Fuller,  Dr.  Charles  G.,  162;  258;  n,  10. 

Fuller,  Harriet  M„  199. 

Fuller,  Henry  B.,  86. 

Fuller  Company,  144,  156. 

Fuller  Morrison  Drug  Company,  11. 

Funchal,  Azores,  118. 

Gage,  Lyman  J.,  32,  43,  46,  47,  70,  72,  79, 

105,  144,  147,  149,  157,  161. 
Gallagher,  Percival,  165. 
Gallagher,  Sears,  165. 
Gallinger,  Senator  Jacob  H.,  138,  166, 167, 

220,  225. 
Galloway,  B.  T.,  216,  217,  218,  220. 
Garfield,  President,  death  of,  174. 
Garnsey,  Elmer  E.,  55^ 
Georgetown,  D.C.,  129. 
Gcraldinc,  Dion,  51. 
Gibraltar,  120,  128. 
Gilbert,  Cass,  109,  113,  136,  196;  n,  15, 

45  (note). 
Gilder,  Richard  Watson,  79;  n,  45. 
Gillet,  Mrs.  Harry  (Betsey  Burnham),  8. 
Gilman,  President  Daniel  C,  70. 
Gilmore,  Mrs.,  199. 
Giovanni  da  Undine,  151. 
Giskin,  Mrs.,  n,  156. 
Githens,  A.  M.,  caricatures  of,  165. 
Giulio  Romano,  151. 
Glessner,  J.  J.,  28. 
Gloucester,  England,  n,  35,  36,  49. 
Glover,  Charles  C,  220. 
Goddard,  Rev.  John,  11. 
Godwin,  Parke,  70. 

Gothic;  buildings,  190,  192,  196;  n,  36,  41, 
44,  51 ;  monuments,  29. 


Gothic  revival  in  the  United  States,  19;  nf 
40,  51. 

Gottlieb,  A.,  34,  35,  40,  51. 

Gould,  Justice  Ashley  M.,  n,  28. 

Government,  the;  fees,  110;  relations  with 
architects,  162;  164;  n,  15,  21,  23,  26, 
39,  51,  56,  59  (note). 

Government  Printing  Office,  166. 

Governors  Island,  N.Y.,  152. 

Graceland  Cemetery,  burial  place  of  D.  H. 
B.,  ii,  158. 

Graham,  C,  165. 

Graham,  Ernest  R.;  on  Chicago  Fair  Staff, 
51;  partner  of  D.  H.  B.,  82,  83  138, 148, 
154,  186,  187;  ii,  2,  15,  148,  150. 

Graham,  Mrs.  Ernest,  n,  154. 

Grand  Trianon,  n,  43. 

Grannis  Building,  Chicago,  24. 

Grant  Memorial  Commission,  143,  178, 
179;  ii,  15,  22,  26,  el  seq. 

Grant  Park,  Chicago,  183,  186. 

Graves,  Mrs.  Delia  Clapp,  wife  of  Rev. 
Holland  Weeks,  10. 

Great  Barrington,  Mass.,  10,  85. 

Greece,  125;  spirit  of,  127;  stadia,  142. 

Green,  Charles  E.,  231. 

Greene,  Bernard  R.,  superintendent  of  Li- 
brary of  Congress;  as  a  builder,  111;  228, 
229,  255,  260;  n,  11,  12,  16,  47,  50,  70. 

Greensfelder,  N.B.,  231. 

Greenwich,  n,  71,  73. 

Greer,  David  H.,  70. 

Griscom,  Lloyd,  236,  237. 

Grosscup,  Judge  Peter  Stenger,  187. 

Grover,  Mrs.  and  Mrs.  Oliver  Dennet,  182. 

Guerin,  Jules,  165;  n,  154;  mural  decora- 
tions of,  159. 

Hack,  n,  34. 

Hackett,  H.  B.,  n,  148. 

Haddock,  187. 

Haddon  Hall,  ii,  32. 

Hadrian's  Villa,  171. 

Haight,  Charles  C,  190. 

Hale,  Senator  Eugene;  attacks  architects, 

219;  ii,  70. 
Hale,  George  W.,  ii,  145,  146. 
Hale,  Herbert,  116. 
Hale,  William  Gardner,  127,  128. 
Hall,  Highland,  7. 

Hall  of  Records,  location  for,  206,  215. 
Hamilton,  243. 
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Hampton  Court,  155,  156;  h,  1. 

Handy,  142. 

Hansborough,  Senator  Henry  C,  166. 

Harbin,  Col.,  238,  239. 

Hardin,  Miss  Gertrude,  u,  30. 

Hardy,  F.  A.,  n,  148. 

Hare,  Cecil,  n,  66. 

Harlan,  Justice  John  M.,  n,  28. 

Harmon,  165. 

Harper,  W.  H.,  159. 

Harper,  William  R.,  president  of  Chicago 
University,  157,  161,  162. 

Harrison,  William  Grier,  231. 

Harrow,  n,  44. 

Harts,  Col.  W.  W.,  184. 

Harvard  University;  D.  H.  B.  fails  to  en- 
ter, 15;  receives  M.  A.  degree  from,  80; 
stadium  at,  142;  committee  on  archi- 
tecture, 146,  255;  Burnham  report,  249; 
Millet  report,  253;  McKim's  efforts, 
255;  need  of  a  building  plan,  255;  n,  29. 

Hastings,  Thomas,  n,  74,  153,  161. 

Hatfield  House,  Senate  Commission  at, 
155,  156,  223. 

Hathaway,  238. 

Hawthorne's  Marble  Faun,  151. 

Hay,  Secretary  John,  167. 

Hayden,  Sophia  G.,  48. 

Hayes,  Laura,  48. 

Hayward,  Rev.  Tilly  Brown,  tutor  of 
D.  H.  B.,  sketch  of,  15. 

Haywood,  240. 

Heidelberg,  death  of  D.  H.  B.  at,  n,  157, 
158. 

Heitfeld,  Senator  Henry,  166. 

Henderson,  Senator  and  Mrs.  J.  B.,  162, 
167. 

Henderson,  New  York,  the  Burnhams  in,  9. 

Herdliska,  Dr.  Charles  B.,  Secretary  of 
Embassy,  Vienna,  152,  153. 

Herodotus,  n,  152. 

Herter,  Christian  H.,  84. 

Hewitt,  Abram  S.,  70. 

Hickman,  Wallace,  182. 

Higgins,  239,  241. 

Higginbotham,  Harlow  N.,  183. 

Highcliffe  Castle,  n,  33. 

Hill,  James  G.,  138. 

Hines  &  La  Farge,  190. 

Hitchcock,  Dr.,  256,  257,  259,  260. 

Hitchcock,  Secretary  E.  A.,  167. 

Hittell,  Theodore,  235. 


Hoffman,  Misses,  n,  44. 

Holabird,  J.,  n,  145. 

Holabird  &  Roche,  25 

Holcomb,  W.  H,  51. 

Holden,  Ben,  n,  136. 

Holland  House,  Senate  Commission  at,  155. 

Home  Insurance  Building,  Chicago,  25. 

Hong  Kong,  241,  242. 

Honolulu,  236,  237,  243. 

Hopkins,  E.  W.,  231,  236,  244. 

Hopkins,  Harriet  B.,  10,  85. 

Hopkins,  Rev.  Samuel,  10. 

Hoppin,  F.  L.  V.,  165. 

Hornblower,  Joseph  C,  136,  138,  220,  226, 
231,  255;  n,  70. 

Horowitz,  ii,  153. 

Hotchkiss,  Katherine,  n,  145. 

Hotels,  influence  of  on  a  city,  n,  191. 

Hough,  187. 

Houghteling,  James,  n,  15. 

Howard,  Senator  Jacob  M.,  n,  26. 

Howe,  Lois,  40. 

Howells,  William  D.,  70,  80. 

Howland,  Henry  E.,  70,  72. 

Howland,  Judge,  80. 

Hulburd,  Charles,  n,  15. 

Hunker,  Capt.  John  Jacob,  125. 

Hunt,  Richard  Morris;  Chicago  buildings 
of,  27;  designs  administration  building 
at  Fair,  40,  45;  conference  over  style  of 
Fair  architecture,  42;  in  Chicago,  47; 
designs  portion  of  the  Louvre,  54;  pre- 
sides at  Burnham  dinner,  70,  72;  chair- 
man of  Fair  architects  board,  74;  toast  of, 
75  (note);  president  A.I. A.,  81  (note); 
urges  enforcement  of  Tarsney  Act,  95- 
105;  death  of,  115;  his  training  and  work, 
115,  190. 

Hutchinson,  Charles  L.,  232,  261;  n,  2, 148. 

Ilchester,  Lord,  entertains  party  at  Hol- 
land House,  155. 

lie  de  France,  n,  38,  50. 
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93. 
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trict of  Columbia,  166;  n,  57. 

Inland  Architect,  87;  n,  64. 
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Ipswich,  Mass.,  formerly  a  Puritan  town, 
2;  growth  of,  2;  a  literary  centre,  3. 

Irving  Literary  Society,  13. 

Irwin,  William  G.,  231. 

Italian  Renaissance  Architecture  adopted 
for  Chicago  Fair,  45. 

Jaccaci,  August  F.,  art  critic,  199. 

Jackson  Park,  33;  selected  for  World's 
Fair  location,  34;  35,  37,  43,  49. 

Jaffa,  124. 

James,  President  Edmund  Janes,  257. 

James,  Professor  William,  79. 

James  River,  222. 

Jamestown,  145. 

Japan,  242;  Imperial  Gardens,  237;  pic- 
turesque hill  towns  of,  n,  199. 

Jefferson,  President  Thomas,  130,  132, 144, 
222;  ii,  159. 

Jeffery,  E.  T.,  31,  34,  43. 

Jena,  n,  74. 

Jenney,  W.  L.  B.,  45,  74. 

Jenney  &  Mundie,  25,  43. 

Jerusalem,  124,  172;  n,  67. 

Joass,  J.,  ii,  148. 

Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  147,  251. 

Johnson,  165. 

Johnson,  John  G.,  n,  149. 

Johnson,  Mayor  Tom,  185,  201;  ii,  44. 

Johnston,  Miss  Frances  Benjamin,  photo- 
graphs by,  201. 

Johnston,  Miss  Judith,  n,  74. 

Jolo,  Prince  of,  64. 

Jones,  Inigo,  144,  183;  n,  53. 

Kaiser,  165. 

Katayama,  237. 

Keep,  Chauncey,  275;  ii,  148. 

Keith,  William,  234  (note),  235,  244,  258; 
ii,  172. 

Kellogg,  Thomas  M.,  220,  226. 

Kelly,  George  T.,  n,  148. 

Kelly,  Mrs.  George  (see  Burnham,  Mar- 
garet). 

Kemys,  Edwin,  56. 

Kendall,  Edward  K.,  81,  96,  98. 

Kendall,  William  Mitchell,  53,  75,  96. 

Kennon,  Col.  L.  W.  V.,  240. 

Kinch,  157,  162,  163. 

King,  L.  M.,  23. 

Kioto,  237. 

Kipling,  Rudyard,  ii,  173. 


Kirsten,  n,  155. 

Knickerbocker  Trust  Building,  New  York, 

54. 
Knight,  Col.  John  T.,  240. 
Knights  of  St.  John,  121. 

Ladd,  Herbert  W.,  70. 

La  Farge,  John;  window  in  Frick  Building, 
152,  199;  ii,  167;  175. 

Lafayette  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  144. 

Lafayette  Square,  Washington,  179,  180, 
226. 

Lake  Geneva,  232;  ii,  157. 

Lang,  Anton,  Burnhams  lodge  with,  n,  144. 

Langdon,  J.  G.,  144,  166. 

Langley,  Samuel  P.,  Secretary  of  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  162,  220. 

Laon,  ii,  29. 

Lathrop,  Bryan,  58,  59. 

Laureau,  Gustave,  16. 

Law,  Herbert  E.,  231. 

Lawrence,  Bishop  William,  ii,  68. 

Lawrence,  Mary,  pupil  of  Saint-Gaudcns, 
59. 

Lawrence  Scientific  School,  84. 

Lawson,  Victor  W.,  n,  1,  2,  14. 

Lazarus  Scholarship,  150. 

Lee,  Francis  Lightfoot,  145. 

Lee,  General  Robert  E.,  145,  170. 

Lee,  Lighthorse  Harry,  145. 

Lee,  Richard,  144. 

Lee,  Senator  Blair,  220. 

Lee,  Thomas,  144. 

Leffingwell,  Mrs.  Jeremiah  (Lucy  Burn- 
ham),  8. 

Lefuel,  Hector,  116  (note). 

L'Enfant,  Major  Peter  Charles;  designer 
of  plan  for  Washington,  129,  130,  132, 
133,  136,  164,  168,  214,  217,  222,  223;  n, 
173. 

L'Enfant  plan,  ii,  159. 

Lenotre,  130,  156;  n,  70. 

Lenriger,  n,  45. 

Library  of  Congress,  111,  132,  143,  171, 
173,  190;  ii,  34,  47. 

Lilienthal,  P.  N.,  231. 

Lincoln,  Abraham;  Saint-Gaudens  statue 
of,  59;  memorial  of,  111,  156,  169,  184, 
187;  ii,  22,  24,  29,  33,  47. 

Lincoln  Cathedral,  n,  32. 

Lincoln  Memorial,  selection  of  architect 
for,  ii,  151. 
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159. 
Lindgrens,  John  R.,  n,  30. 
Lindsay,  William,  70,  79. 
Liverpool,  n,  44,  49,  73. 
Lloyd,  244. 
Loeb,  William,  Jr.,  secretary  to  President 

Roosevelt,  227. 
London,  n,  30,  33,  43,  67,  74. 
Long,  John  Luther,  n,  149. 
Lord,  127,  162;  n,  75  (note). 
Lord,  George  S.,  244;  n,  10. 
Lord,  Mrs.,  163,  182,  199. 
Loree,  Leonor  Fresnel,  president  of  B.  &  O. 

R.R.,  176,  177. 
Loring  &  Jenney,  13. 
Louvre,  the,  54,  116. 
Lovejoy,  144,  157. 
Low,  Seth,  65;  n,  56. 
Lowden,  Frank  Orren,  182. 
Lowell,  James  Russell,  n,  67. 
Lucca,  h,  1. 

Luxembourg  Gardens,  171;  n,  74. 
Luzon,  234. 

McAdoo,  William  G.,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  113. 

McCaleb,  Thomas,  231,  234,  236. 

McCarter,  165. 

McCormick,  Cyrus  H.,  n,  15. 

McCormick,  E.  O.,  231. 

McCormick,  Harold,  n,  15. 

McCormick,  Robert  S.,  152. 

McCutcheon,  John  T.,  n,  45,  148. 

McDonald,  Sir  Charles  and  Lady,  237. 

McEwen,  55. 

McFadden,  235. 

McGee,  Hugh,  ii,  148. 

McGowan,  Hugh,  161. 

MacIIarg,  William  S.,  51. 

McKaig,  Representative,  105. 

McKim,  Charles  Follen;  devotes  entire 
time  to  Fair  work,  42,  46;  affection  for 
Harry  Codman,  45;  modifies  design  of 
Agricultural  Building,  47;  as  to  Atwood, 
48,  49;  recommends  Millet,  50;  anecdote 
of  Hunt,  54;  influence  of,  on  Burnham, 
65;  aphorism  of,  65;  characteristics  of, 
66;  begins  revival  of  colonial  architec- 
ture, 67  (note) ;  pagan  strain  in,  69 ;  critic 
and  counsellor  at  Fair,  74,  80;  commends 
Illinois  Trust  Building  design,  93;  rela- 
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Army  War  College,  113  (note);  admira- 
tion for  Hunt's  work,  116,  123;  with 
Burnham  in  Rome,  127, 128;  selected  for 
Washington  work,  139;  designs  Harvard 
Stadium,  142;  arranges  European  trip, 
143;  visits  Virginia  and  Maryland  es- 
tates, 145;  sails  with  Senate  Park  Com- 
mission, 149,  158,  159,  161,  163;  work  of 
on  Washington  plans,  165,  167,  168,  177, 
178;  restores  White  House,  179;  180, 186; 
appeals  to  D.  H.  B.  to  preserve  Mall 
plan,  219,  226;  President  Taft's  anec- 
dote of,  227;  on  President  Roosevelt's 
Consultative  Board,  229;  letter  to,  233; 
endeavors  to  restore  Harvard  Yard,  255; 
illness  of,  255;  in  the  wilderness  with 
D.  H.  B.,  256-60;  n,  1,  8;  letter  from,  12; 
defense  of  the  Washington  Plan,  16;  tilt 
with  D.  H.  B.,  17;  proposes  dinner  of  rec- 
onciliation, 23;  friendly  letters,  23-25; 
abuse  of,  27;  45;  on  the  use  of  the  Gothic 
for  the  Washington  Cathedral,  47,  el  seq.; 
admiration  for  Chartres,  67;  founder  of 
American  Academy  in  Rome,  70-96; 
Burnham's  last  visit  to,  73;  death  of, 
112;  167. 

McKim,  Mead  &  White,  40,  41, 190;  n,  96. 

McKinley,  President  William,  134,  135, 
158,  186. 

Maclou,  ii,  38. 

McMillan,  Senator  James;  plans  the  im- 
provement of  Washington,  135;  invites 
D.  H.  B.  to  become  chairman  of  Senate 
Park  Commission,  137;  approves  trip 
of  Commission  to  Europe,  142;  dines 
Commission,  144;  authorizes  models, 
147;  secures  legislation  to  remove  rail- 
way tracks  from  the  Mall,  154;  dubs 
D.  H.  B.  "General,"  158;  arranges  for 
removal  of  railway  station,  163;  finances 
plans,  165;  reports  plans  to  Senate,  166; 
holds  reception  at  Corcoran  Gallery,  167; 
influence  in  Congress,  175, 176, 177;  death 
of,  183;  sketch  of,  206;  213,  221;  ii,  18, 20; 
trustee  American  Academy  in  Rome,  77. 

McMillan,  Mrs.  James,  158. 

McMillan,  Miss  Amy  (Lady  Harrington), 
158. 

MacMonnies,  Frederick,  55,  60. 

McNulty,  T.  J.,  ii,  148. 

MacVeagh,  Franklin,  28,  201;  n,  14,  151. 
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Mall,  the,  in  Washington;  statement  of 
D.  H.  B.  in  regard  to,  222-26;  L'Enfant 
scheme  for,  adopted,  223;  a  park  connec- 
tion between  Capitol  and  White  House, 
223;  European  precedents,  223;  ideal  ar- 
rangement advocated,  224;  studies  for 
planting,  224;  must  be  formal,  225;  width 
of,  fixed  after  study,  225;  opinions  of 
McKim,  Saint-Gaudens,  and  architects, 
226 ;  President  Roosevelt  adopts  plans  for, 
227;  Secretary  Wilson  disregards  Presi- 
dent's request,  227;  President  Taft's 
narration  of  subsequent  events,  227, 
228;  McKim's  victory,  228;  Consultative 
Board  appointed  to  conserve,  229;  n,  11, 
22,  49,  70. 

Mallory,  Senator  Stephen  R.,  166,  220. 

Malmesbury,  n,  36. 

Malta,  121. 

Manila;  plan  of,  89,  230,  233,  238,  239,  241, 
245,  258;  n,  162;  plan  for,  185-95;  orien- 
tation of  streets  in,  186;  may  be  made 
the  Pearl  of  the  Orient,  191 ;  some  desir- 
able features  disappearing,  194;  charm  of 
Spanish  buildings,  195;  possibilities,  195; 
report  on,  n,  178,  et  seq. 

Maravales,  241. 

Marblehead,  Mass.,  colonial  architecture 
in,  67. 

Margaret  Island  Park,  Budapest,  153. 

Maria  Theresa  Platz,  at  Vienna,  171. 

Markham,  Henry  G.,  70. 

Marquis  of  Ripon,  n,  31. 

Marsh,  237. 

Martin,  James,  145. 

Martin,  Senator  Thomas  S.,  166,  220. 

Martin,  Walter  S.,  231. 

Martiny,  Philip,  56. 

Maryland  estates,  144. 

Mason,  Consul-General  at  Berlin,  154. 

Mason,  Carlyle,  16. 

Mason,  Henry  B.,  15. 

Masonic  Temple  in  Chicago,  the  tallest 
building  in  the  world,  25,  244. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  46. 

Mather,  William,  n,  1. 

Matthews,  George  E.,  186. 

Maynard,  George,  54. 

Mead,  Larkin  G.,  56. 

Mead,  William  Rutherford,  42,  46,  67,  255; 
n,  45,  53,  73,  75;  president  American 
Academy  in  Rome,  150. 


Meade,  Frank  B.,  203. 

Melchers,  Gari,  55. 

Memorial  Bridge,  Washington,  151. 

Merchants'  Club,  of  Chicago,  185. 

Merchants'  Exchange,  230. 

Merz,  165. 

Methodists,  n,  62. 

Metropolitan  Club,  Washington,  D.C.,  n, 
23. 

Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York  City, 
248;  ii,  47. 

Michelangelo,  56. 

Middletown,  Vermont,  history  of,  7,  8. 

Middle  West,  Burnham  a  product  of,  117. 

Migeon,  Gaston,  his  opinion  of  Saint-Gau- 
dens's  work,  61  (note). 

Milan,  130;  n,  2,  156. 

Millbury,  Mass.,  84. 

Miller,  Senator  Warner,  70,  72. 

Millet,  Francis  Davis,  12;  director  of  color 
at  Chicago  Fair,  50-51;  sketch  of,  63; 
Burnham's  friendship  with,  63;  expedi- 
ents to  raise  money  for  Fair,  64;  pagan 
strain  in,  68;  69,  70,  74,  136;  report  on 
Harvard  Yard,  246-54;  bust  of,  at  Har- 
vard, 254;  ii,  8,  22;  visits  D.  H.  B.,  45; 
comments  on  Washington  station,  46; 
Director  American  Academy  in  Rome, 
75;  82,  89;  letter  regarding  Academy,  90- 
96;  member  Commission  of  Fine  Arts, 
116;  goes  to  Rome,  150;  perishes  on  Ti- 
tanic, 154;  159;  memorial  meeting,  160; 
work  of,  161;  memorial  fountain,  161 
(note). 

Mills,  Col.  A.  L.,  196. 

Mills,  Luther  Laflin,  14,  189. 

Molineaux,  Anne,  n,  153. 

Monadnock  Building,  Chicago,  25,  26,  30. 

Monroe,  Dora  Louise,  wife  of  John  Root,  44. 

Monroe,  Harriet,  44. 

Monroe,  Henry  Stanton,  44. 

Montauk  Building,  Chicago,  24. 

Moore,  Charles,  136;  suggests  D.  H.  B.  for 
Senate  Park  Commission,  138;  con- 
sults D.  H.  B.  as  to  chairmanship,  139; 
suggests  McKim,  139;  142,  148;  accom- 
panies Commission  to  Europe,  149;  pre- 
pares the  report  to  Congress,  149;  154, 
155,  176;  represents  Senator  McMillan 
at  hearing,  177,  180  (note),  276,  281;  ii, 
73;  letters  to,  i,  140, 147,  184,  214;  edits 
Plan  of  Chicago,  n,  98;    member  and 
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Chairman  National  Commission  of  Fine 
Arts,  131 ;  prepares  minutes  on  death  of 
Millet  and  Burnham,  161  (note). 

Moore,  Professor  Charles  H.,  n,  29,  40,  41, 
43,  47,  51,  57,  60,  64. 

Moorish  Architecture,  121. 

Morgan,  132. 

Morgan,  J.  P.,  n,  150. 

Morley,  199. 

Morris,  165. 

Morrison  &  Van  Schaack,  11. 

Morton,  Joy,  n,  14,  148,  171. 

Morton,  Mark,  232. 

Morton,  Paul;  celebrates  appointment  as 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  232;  258;  h,  45. 

Moss,  Capt.,  237. 

Mottoes  of  Saint-Gaudens,  McKim,  and 
Burnham,  65. 

Mount  Vernon,  166,  169. 

Mowbray,  H.  Siddons,  director  American 
Academy  in  Rome,  n,  75. 

Mueller,  John,  93. 

Muir,  John,  235,  244. 

Mullins,  Priscilla,  ancestor  of  Rev.  Hol- 
land Weeks,  10. 

Mundie,  W.  B.,  156,  220,  226. 

Murphy,  Edward,  51. 

Murray,  n,  5. 

Naples,  127. 

Napoleon  III,  55,  225;  n,  33. 

Narragansett  Pier,  255;  n,  23. 

Nash,  Governor,  183. 

National  Gallery  of  Fine  Arts,  n,  71. 

National  Museum,  111,  147,  162,  226,  229, 

231,  255;  n,  24,  62. 
Naval  Academy,  190. 
Naval  Observatory  (Old),  179. 
Nebraska  City,  232. 
Nero,  Angelo  del,  n,  154. 
Nevada,  gold  mining  in,  16. 
Newberry,    Oliver,    Great    Lakes    vessel 

owner,  10. 
Newbold,  Thomas,  158. 
Newburyport,  Mass.,  colonial  architecture 

in,  67. 
New  Church  Magazine,  15. 
New  Connecticut,  first  name  of  Vermont,  6. 
New  Guinea,  n,  44. 
New  Hampshire  Grants,  4. 
New  "Jerusalem,  Church  of,  10;  school  at 

VValtham,  14. 


Newlands,  Senator  Francis  G.,  157,  219, 
220,  226,  227,  236. 

New  Orleans,  Terminal,  n,  15. 

New  Year  celebrations,  260;  n,  71,  74. 

New  York  City,  16,  31,  69,  70,  71,  76,  85, 
109, 165,  256,  258;  n,  45,  48,  51,  72,  73. 

Niagara  Falls  Commission,  n,  22,  72. 

Niagara  Square,  Buffalo,  186. 

Nice,  121;  n,  156. 

Nicholson,  141,  144,  161,  236. 

Niehaus,  Henry,  178. 

Nikko,  243. 

Nimes,  n,  144,  155. 

Noble,  ii,  31. 

Noble,  Rebecca,  wife  of  Nathan  Burn- 
ham, 8. 

Norfolk  Federal  Buildings,  105. 

Norman  architecture,  n,  30,  36,  41,  52,  53. 

Norton,  Charles  D.;  invites  D.  H.  B.  to 
make  a  plan  of  Chicago,  n,  11;  chairman 
of  Plan  Committee,  14,  45;  secretary  to 
President  Taft,  23,  51. 

Norton,  Professor  Charles  Eliot,  70,  79,  86, 
87,  89,  90, 172,  185,  246,  247,  249,  251; 
ii,  5,  8. 

Norton,  J.  S.,  70,  75,  78. 

Norton,  Miss  Sara,  daughter  of  C.  E.  Nor- 
ton, 246. 

Notre  Dame,  n,  43,  64. 

Nourse,  E.  G.,  51. 

Noyon,  ii,  29. 

Oberammergau,  Passion  Play  at,  n,  144. 

O'Day,  Edward  F.,  editor  of  Plan  of  San 
Francisco,  231;  n,  2. 

Oliver,  George,  142. 

Oliver,  H.  W.,  122, 157,  162,  163;  n,  15. 

Ollerton,  n,  32. 

Olmsted,  F.  L.,  &  Co.,  retained  as  land- 
scape architects  of  Chicago  Fair,  34,  40, 
45. 

Olmsted,  Frederick  Law  (senior);  per- 
suaded to  undertake  the  landscape  work 
at  the  Chicago  Fair,  32;  selects  Jackson 
Park,  33;  his  early  work  on  that  park,  33; 
plans  general  scheme  of  land  and  water 
distribution  for  Fair,  35;  the  planner  of 
the  Fair,  74;  Burnham's  tribute  to,  74; 
Charles  Eliot  Norton's  estimate  of,  79. 

Olmsted,  Frederick  Law  (junior);  mem- 
ber of  Senate  Park  Commission,  137, 
149;  work  on  Harvard  Stadium,   142; 
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visits  Maryland  and  Virginia  estates, 
144,  146,  148-49;  visits  Europe,  149-54, 
155;  photographs  taken  by,  156;  157;  at 
"Eagle Head"  dinner,  158;  159;  member 
Council  of  Fine  Arts,  n,  119,  120,  126; 
member  Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  131. 

Olmsted,  John  C,  144,  186. 

Orientation  of  streets,  u,  186. 

O'Rourke,  Jeremiah,  Supervising  Archi- 
tect of  the  Treasury  Department,  96,  97, 
98,  105. 

Orr,  Arthur,  123;  n,  40. 

Osier,  Sir  William,  n,  22. 

Otis,  Philo,  59. 

Outhet,  R.  A.,  166. 

Owens,  Dr.  John  E.,  51. 

Oxford,  144,  155;  n,  33. 

Oyama,  Marchioness,  graduate  of  Vassar 
College,  236,  243. 

Pacific  Union  Club,  San  Francisco,  236. 

Pack,  Governor,  240,  242. 

Padua,  ii,  2. 

Pagan  strain  in  artists,  86. 

Page,  J.  Seaver,  70. 

Panic  of  1873,  20,  27;  of  1893,  58. 

Pantheon  at  Rome,  89. 

Paris;  exposition  of  1889,  35;  map  of,  used 
by  L'Enfant,  130;  Senate  Commission 
in,  149,  153,  156;  improvement  of,  by 
Napoleon  III,  225;  n,  1,  38,  145,  157. 

Park  Improvement  Papers,  136,  138,  162. 

Parliament  of  Religions,  ii,  164. 

Parsons,  Samuel,  Jr.,  140. 

Parsons,  William  E.,  ii,  178. 

Parthenon,  the,  85,  126. 

Partridge,  John,  231. 

Partridge,  William  T.,  56,  165. 

Pason,  A.  H.,  231. 

Patek,  Fred,  231. 

Payne,  Leroy,  59. 

Peabody,  Robert,  42,  43,  46,  74,  105,  136, 
138,  241;  ii,  15. 

Peabody  &  Stearns,  40,  45,  109,  190. 

Peabodys,  244. 

Peck,  Ferdinand  W.,  14,  70. 

Peliz,  Paul  J.,  136. 

Penn,  Major,  240. 

Pennsylvania  Railway  Company,  161,  187, 
271;  station  in  New  York;  180,  197;  sta- 
tion in  Pittsburgh;  142;  removal  of  tracks 
from  Mall;  154;  n,  4. 


Perkins,  Dwight  H.,  53. 

Peterborough,  ii,  32. 

Peterhof,  167. 

Phelan,  Senator  James  D.,  231,  236,  244; 
ii,  2,  170. 

Philadelphia,  76;  n,  25. 

Philippines,  the;  Secretary  Taft  asks  D.  H. 
B.  to  visit  Philippine  Islands  to  plan  Ma- 
nila and  Baguio,  230,  232;  McKim's 
support,  233;  Pasig  Town,  239;  Billibid 
Prison,  239;  Christmas  at  Baguio,  240; 
the  Big  Zig-Zag,  Langayen  Gulf,  240; 
Camp  McKinley,  241. 

Phoenix  Insurance  Building,  Chicago,  25, 
26. 

Piazza  di  Termini  in  Rome,  173. 

Pickwick,  ii,  36. 

Pierce,  R.  H.,  51. 

Pierrefonds,  n,  41. 

Pike,  Eugene  S.,  n,  165. 

Pillars  of  Hercules,  120. 

Pincian  Hill,  ii,  48. 

Pingree,  Hazen  S.,  mayor  of  Detroit,  136. 

Piranesi  drawings,  191. 

Pitcher,  Col.,  236. 

Plan  of  Chicago  (see  Chicago). 

Piatt,  Charles  A.,  n,  48. 

Players'  Club,  49. 

Polk,  Willis,  199,  230,  231,  234,  236,  244; 
ii,  2, 4, 15;  aphorisms  of  D.  H.  B.,  166-70. 

Pollock,  Allan,  231,  234,  236. 

Poole,  Capt.  J.  H.,  ii,  27,  28. 

Porter,  Bruce,  231. 

Porter,  Gen.  Horace,  70,  72,  79. 

Porter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  123. 

Portsmouth,  N.H.,  colonial  architecture 
in,  67. 

Post,  George  B.,  40,  45,  47,  50,  54,  74,  97, 
98,  104,  105,  138,  191,  196,  220,  226;  n, 
5,  15,  45. 

Post-Office  Building,  Washington,  95,  96. 

Potter,  Edward,  55. 

Power,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  H.,  154. 

Pratt,  Bela,  56. 

Praxiteles's  Hermes,  n,  40. 

President,  accommodations  of,  174,  179, 
217  (note) ;  ii,  16,  et  seq. 

Presidio,  the,  236,  263. 

Prettyman,  William,  50. 

Price,  Bruce,  104. 

Priestley,  237. 

Pritchard,  Senator  Jeter  C,  166. 
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Proctor,  Phemister,  56. 

Promise  of  American  Architecture,  The,  28. 

Providence  Journal,  n,  44. 

Public  Buildings,  cost  of,  99,  105, 107, 179. 

Pugh,  149. 

Pulsifer,  Louis  Warren,  150,  151. 

Puritans,   settlements   of,   at   Salem   and 

Ipswich,  2;  ii,  62. 
Putnam,  Herbert,  Librarian  of  Congress, 

143. 
Puvis  de  Chavannes,  55;  n,  40. 
Pyramids,  the,  123. 
Pyrenees,  h,  155. 

Railway  Exchange  Building,  Chicago,  25, 
59;  ii,  64. 

Rand,  McNally  Building,  Chicago,  25. 

Randall,  Gen.,  241. 

Rankin  &  Kellogg,  105, 162,  166,  217,  218, 
220. 

Ra thorn,  John  Revelstoke,  n,  64  (note). 

Ravenna,  n,  2. 

Reams,  Norman  B.,  n,  74. 

Rebori,  Andrew  N.;  article  on  the  archi- 
tecture of  Burnham  &  Root,  26;  n,  178 
(note). 

Reed,  Sampson,  15. 

Reformation,  the,  n,  51,  52. 

Reid,  Robert,  55. 

Reinhardt,  55. 

Reminiscences  of  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens, 
30,  60,  61,  65. 

Remy,  Curtis,  142,  244. 

Renaissance,  the,  n,  47,  51,  et  seq. 

Renwick,  James,  19. 

Revolutionary  War,  service  of  Burnhams 
in,  7. 

Rheims,  n,  2,  29,  41. 

Rhodes,  125. 

Rice,  Col.  Edmund,  51. 

Richardson,  Henry  Hobson;  his  architec- 
tural work,  27;  work  in  Chicago,  28;  lim- 
itations of,  28;  his  success,  29;  Burnham's 
acquaintance  with,  30,  59,  67;  his  train- 
ing, 115,  126;  ii,  167. 

Rideout,  56. 

Ripley,  E.  P.,  142. 

Riviera,  the,  121;  n,  75. 

Robard,  George,  59. 

Robinson,  238,  248  (note). 

Robson,  236. 

Rock  Creek  Park,  135,  162,  185. 


Rockefeller,  John  D.,  n,  36. 

Rodeman,  165. 

Rohl-Smith,  56. 

Romanesque  feeling  in  Burnham  &  Root's 
work,  29;  ii,  30. 

Rome,  127,  150,  156;  architecture,  121;  n, 
36;  baths,  i,  145;  churches,  145;  gardens, 
145;  palaces,  145;  n,  48,  74. 

Rookery,  The,  Chicago,  24,  26. 

Roosevelt,  President  Theodore,  56,  82, 167, 
176,  206,  217;  orders  Agricultural  Build- 
ing located  according  to  Park  Commis- 
sion plans,  227,  228;  appoints  the  Con- 
sultative Board,  229. 

Root,  Secretary  Elihu,  143, 144;  connection 
with  Washington  work,  167,  182,  185; 
West  Point  Plan,  189;  190,  227;  location 
of  Grant  Memorial,  n,  16,  18,  20,  21,  23, 
28;  tribute  of,  160,  177. 

Root,  John  Wellborn,  first  meeting  with 
D.  H.  B.,  17;  sketch  of,  18,  50,  59,  66,  74; 
ii,  145. 

Root,  John  Wellborn,  Jr.,  44. 

Root,  Margaret,  44. 

Root,  Sidney,  father  of  John  W.,  owner  of 
blockade-runners,  18. 

Ross,  Capt.,  144,  146,  165. 

Rotch,  Arthur,  98. 

Rouen,  n,  2,  38,  41. 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects;  be- 
stow medal  on  McKim,  200;  n,  61,  66; 
exhibition  of  Washington  plans,  200. 

Rutland,  Duke  of,  n,  31. 

Rutland  County  Bar,  7. 

Ryerson,  Martin,  n,  1,  2,  15,  148. 

Saint-Gaudens,  Augustus;  Richardson's 
opinion  of,  30;  adviser  at  Chicago  Fair, 
46;  at  architects'  meeting,  47;  suggests 
peristyle,  49-50;  directs  the  Fair  sculp- 
ture, 55;  Burnham's  friendship  with,  59; 
modesty  of,  59;  connection  of  with  Mac- 
Monnies's  fountain  and  French's  statue, 
60;  Henry  Adams  monument,  replica 
given  to  Burnham,  60;  Reminiscences  of, 
61;  his  place  in  art,  61;  his  character,  62; 
motto  of,  65;  his  name  for  McKim,  66; 
pagan  strain  in,  68;  at  Burnham  dinner, 
69-71 ;  opinion  of  as  to  Atwood's  work,  85 ; 
invited  to  join  Senate  Park  Commission, 
147-49;  importance  of  his  help,  148;  178- 
87,  213,  220;  ii,  13, 16,  46,  75, 159, 172. 
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Saint-Gaudens,  Homer,  30. 

Saint-Gaudens,  Louis,  sculptor  of  Union 
Station  statues,  11,  5,  6,  7,  10. 

St.  Germain,  n,  42,  74. 

St.  James  Church,  Chicago,  27. 

St.  James  Park,  London,  n,  49. 

St.  Louis,  115. 

St.  Mark's,  152. 

Saint-Ouen,  n,  38. 

St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  n,  53,  et  seq. 

St.  Peter's  Cathedral,  128,  170;  n,  48,  55, 
67. 

Salem,  Mass.,  colonial  architecture  in,  67. 

Salisbury  Cathedral,  155;  n,  29,  36. 

Salisbury,  Ludovic,  9. 

Salt  Lake,  234. 

San  Francisco  Plan,  35,  89;  Merchants'  Ex- 
change invites  D.  H.  B.  to  make  plan,  230; 
first  visit  in  1902,  230;  contract  made, 
230;  shack  on  Twin  Peaks,  231,  234;  sec- 
ond visit  in  1903,  231;  third  visit  in  1904, 
234;  life  on  Twin  Peaks,  235;  report  made 
to  Committee  of  Forty,  n,  21;  effects  of 
the  fire,  2;  James  D.  Phelan's  summary 
of  happenings,  2-4;  Civic  Center  and 
Parkway  due  to  Burnham  plan,  3 ;  Willis 
Polk's  statement  of  results,  4;  the  plan 
provides  for  future  growth,  4;  reasons  for 
reestablishing  the  plan  as  official,  5  (note) ; 
President  Eliot's  theory,  7;  57  (note),  61; 
162,  164,  170;  treatment  of  hills  in,  199. 

Santa  Sophia,  125. 

Sargent,  Frederick,  51. 

Sargent,  Prof.  C.  S.,  46. 

Satterlee,  Bishop,  invites  D.  H.  B.  to  ad- 
vise on  plans  for  Washington  Cathedral ; 
ii,  12;  his  theory  as  to  Gothic  cathedrals, 
12,  et  seq. 

Schmidlapp,  J.  G.,  199;  n,  148. 

Schoenbrun,  Dr.,  n,  157. 

Schoepf,  Kelsey,  161,  162. 

Schofield,  Levi  P.,  97. 

Schofield,  Lieut.-Gen.,  196. 

Schroeder,  Admiral  and  Mrs.,  199. 

Schwab,  Charles  A.,  144,  234. 

Schwerin,  236. 

Scotland,  n,  15. 

Scotland  Yard,  restores  D.  H.  B.'s  pock- 
etbook,  155. 

Scott,  Gilbert,  n,  49. 

Scott,  H.  M.,  11,  220. 

Sears,  William,  11,  157. 


Seeler,  Edgar  V.,  136. 
Selfridge,  Admiral,  125;  n,  32  (note),  33. 
Self  ridge,  H.  Gordon,  sketch  of,  n,  32  (note). 
Selfridge  &  Company,  Ltd.,  D.  H.  B.  de- 
signs London  store  for,  n,  32. 
Senlis,  n,  39,  41. 
Sewell,  Major,  113,  228. 
Shankland,  E.  C,  51,  82,  83. 
Shaw,  Leslie  M.,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 

controversy  with,  206-15,  207,  et  seq. 
Shedd,  John  G.,  n,  15. 
Shepherd,  Alexander  H.,  133,  165;  n,  26. 
Shepley,  Grover  F.,  138. 
Sherman,  John  B.,  sketch  of,  23;  24,  94, 

118,  176. 
Sherman,  J.  B.,  Jr.,  n,  150. 
Sherman,  Mrs.  J.  B.,  184. 
Sherman,  Margaret  (see  Burnham,  Mrs. 

D.  H.). 
Shirley,  146,  222. 
Shrady,   Henry   Merwin,  designs  Grant 

Memorial,  178. 
Siena,  n,  1,  2. 
Simmons,  55. 

Skyscraper,  the  first,  24,  26. 
Slocum,  J.  C,  51. 
Sloss,  Leon,  231. 
Smith,  Franklin  W.,  220. 
Smith,  William  B.,  n,  15. 
Smithsonian  Institution,  220,  225;  n.  26. 
Smyrna,  125. 

Snow's  Swedenborgian  Academy,  13. 
Soissons,  ii,  29,  41. 
Southbridge,  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert 

Wells,  185;  n,  13. 
Southern  Trust  Company,  New  Orleans, 

182. 
South  Park  Commissioners,  183,  187. 
Spain;  art  masters  of,  n,  144;  visit  to,  144. 
Spain,  coast  of,  120. 
Speed,  A.  C,  51. 
Spirit  of  Chicago;  birth  of,  27,  43;  appeal 

to,  for  a  plan  of  city,  n,  100. 
Sprague,  Albert  A.,  ii,  15,  45,  148. 
Spread  foundations,  26. 
Stackpole,  Col.,  126. 
Stanford  University,  plan  of,  251. 
Stanton,  Edgar,  14. 
Starr,  Miss,  teacher  of  D.  H.  B.,  13. 
Steinway  &  Sons,  58. 
Sterling,  Admiral,  238,  239,  241. 
Stern  Brothers,  244. 
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Stevens,  Gorham  P.,  Director  Academy  in 
Rome,  335. 

Stewart,  A.  T.,  19,  54. 

Stewart,  Dr.  Richard,  145. 

Stewart,  Senator  William  M.,  166,  210 
(note),  215. 

Stone,  Alfred,  Secretary  A.I. A.,  96,  97. 

Stone,  Melville  E.,  manager  of  Associated 
Press,  14. 

Stone,  Ormond,  astronomer,  14. 

Story,  Waldo,  162. 

Strassburg,  130;  n,  144,  157. 

Stratford,  n,  35. 

Stratford  Hall,  144. 

Stratton,  Dr.  S.  W.,  149. 

Streets,  orientation  of,  n,  186;  diagonals 
save  money,  187;  rectangular  system, 
198;  vistas,  199. 

Strong,  Dr.,  239. 

Sullivan,  43,  55,  74. 

Sultan  of  Sulu,  239. 

Sunlight  Village,  n,  73. 

Supervising  Architect  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, 95,  96,  99,  102,  110,  113. 

Suresnes,  150. 

Swift,  George  Bell,  mayor  of  Chicago,  14. 

Syme,  Conrad  H.,  n,  28. 

Symmes,  Frank  J.,  231. 

Taft,  President  William  H.,  relates  story 
of  location  of  Agricultural  Building,  227, 
230,  233;  n,  16,  et  seq.;  149, 150, 151,  161 
and  note,  163;  letter  to  D.  H.  B.,  177; 
196. 

Taft,  Lorado;  his  statue  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
56;  ii,  148,  150. 

Tarsney  Act,  the,  95,  96, 106, 107, 108, 109. 

Tausig,  R.  J.,  23. 

Taylor,  E.  B.,  231,  235. 

Taylor,  James  Knox,  Supervising  Archi- 
tect, 106,  107,  108,  109,  148,  187,  220. 

Teignmouth-Shore,  M.  A.,  Reverend  T., 
ii,  35. .  i 

Tewkesbury,  n,  35. 

Thomas-a-Becket,  n,  33. 

Thomas,  Theodore,  D.  H.  B.'s  friendship 
with,  56,  58,  59,  68,  162. 

Thompson,  Josiah  V.,  216. 

Thome,  C.  H.,  n,  155,  171. 

Thome,  Charles,  n,  14,  65. 

Thornton,  William,  his  plan  of  the  Capitol, 
133. 


Titanic,  wreck  of,  n,  159. 

Tivoli,  150;  n,  74. 

Tokio,  236,  243. 

Tonetti,  Mrs.  F.  M.  L.  (Mary  Lawrence), 

59. 
Totten,  George  Oakley,  Jr.,  136,  220. 
Townsend,  Mrs.,  258. 
Trafalgar  Square,  n,  32. 
Train,  Admiral,  241. 
Treat,  Samuel  A.,  98. 
Trinity  Church,  Boston,  115. 
Trueblood,  165. 
Tuckers,  238. 

Tuileries,  the,  116,  149,  150. 
Turin,  130. 
Turner,  Mr.,  of  New  York,  invents  method 

of  blowing  paint  on  buildings,  50,  55. 
Twin  Peaks,  Burnham  bungalow  on,  231, 

234,  236,  243,  244. 

Ulrich,  Rudolph,  51. 

Union  League  Club,  Chicago,  building  for, 

162,  163,  185. 
Union  Stock  Yards  &  Transit  Co.,  24. 
United  States  Army,  training  and  life  of 

cadets,  193. 
United   States   Capitol;    location   of,    on 

L'Enfant  Plan,  131;  Thornton's  design, 

133;  extension  of,  by  Walter,  133;  164, 

167, 175,  201,  217,  222,  226;  n,  15,  22,  24, 

47,  52,  73. 
United  States  Military  Academy  at  West 

Point,  competition  to  obtain  plans  for, 

189-204. 
United  States  Senate  Park  Commission, 

144, 162, 163, 166, 167, 183, 184,  201, 206, 

207,  218,  220,  221,  226;  n,  16,  17,  20,  59, 

70,  159. 
University  of  Illinois,  confers  degree  of 

LL.D.  on  D.  H.  B.,  257. 
University  of  Virginia,  150,  250. 
Upham,  Fred  W.,  ii,  15, 148. 
Upjohn,  Richard,  27,  81. 

Vallombrosa,  ii,  1. 

Van  Brunt  &  Howe,  40,  42,  45,  74. 

Vanderbilt,  George,  115. 

Vanderbilt,  William  H.,  85. 

Vanderbilt,  W.  K.,  116. 

Van  Pelt,  John,  116. 

Van  Schaack,  Peter,  11. 

Van  Vechten,  n,  148. 
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Vaughn,  Henry,  architect  of  Washington 

Cathedral,  n,  60,  et  seq. 
Vaux,  Calvert,  33. 
Vaux-le-Viconte,  156,  171,  262. 
Venice,  152;  n,  2. 
Veragua,  Duke  of,  31. 
Vermont,  beginnings  of,  5;  first  General 

Assembly  of,  6. 
Vermont  Historical  Gazeteer,  7,  8. 
Versailles,  156,  167,  170;  n,  26,  42,  et  seq.; 

144. 
Vienna,  153. 
Villa  Albani,  151. 
Villa  Borghese,  151;  n,  74. 
Villa  dell'  Aurora,  151. 
Villa  d'Este,  150,  171. 
Villa  of  Hadrian,  150. 
Villa  Madama,  151. 
Villa  Mirafiore,  234;  n,  74,  145. 
Villard,  Henry,  70,  72. 
VioIlet-le-Duc,  n,  40,  41. 
Virginia  estates,  144,  222. 
Virginia  Water,  156. 
Vulgarity  of  the  Chicago  Fair,  86. 

Waagen,  56. 

Wacker,  Charles  H.,  n,  14,  45,  148. 

Wainwright,  Capt.  Richard,  Commandant 

of  Naval  Academy,  146. 
Walker,  C.  Howard,  136,  165. 
Walker,  Mary  Louise,  first  wife  of  John 

Root,  44. 
Wallace,  General  Manager,  of  I.C.R.R., 

186,  201. 
Waller,  Edward  C,  14,  183,  232;  n,  10,  74. 
Waller,  Miss  Judith,  n,  74. 
Walter,  Thomas  U.,  81,  116,  133. 
Walters,  Henry,  234  (note). 
Waltham,  Mass.,  14. 
Walton,  Lyman  A.,  Commissioner,  187. 
Wanamaker,  John,  185,  187,  188,  232;  n, 
r    5;  opening  of  Philadelphia  stores,  148. 
Wanamaker,  John,  Jr.,  188. 
Ward,  Nathaniel;  author  of  code  of  laws, 

3;  also  of  political  satire,  3;  minister  at 

Ipswich,  13. 
Ware,  Prof.,  48. 
Warfield,  Mr.,  139. 
Warner,  Charles  Dudley,  70,  78,  79. 
Warner,  Olin,  55. 
Warren,  Edward,  n,  66. 
Warren,  S.  D.,  248. 


Warrington,  161. 

Warwick,  n,  33,  34. 

Washington,  D.C.,  89;  President  Washing- 
ton commissions  L'Enfant  to  design  plan 
of,  129;  the  plan  furthered  by  Washington 
and  Jefferson,  133;  influence  of  Civil  War 
on,  133;  Boss  Shepherd's  beneficent  work, 
133;  extension  of  the  Capitol,  134;  com- 
pletion of  the  Washington  Monument, 
134;  perversions  of  the  plan,  134;  cen- 
tennial celebration,  134;  movement  for 
the  improvement  of,  137;  Senator  Mc- 
Millan appoints  the  Senate  Park  Com- 
mission, 137;  Mr.  Burnham  accepts 
chairmanship,  139;  commission  visits 
Virginia  and  Maryland  estates,  144; 
visits  Europe  to  examine  work  of  Le- 
notre,  149-57;  report  of  the  Senate  Park 
Commission,  167;  beginning  to  carry  out 
the  plan,  173 ;  effects  of  the  death  of  Sena- 
tor McMillan,  205;  need  of  adhering  to 
the  plan,  207,  213;  work  of  the  Commis- 
sion, 221;  President  Roosevelt  appoints 
Consultative  Board,  229;  street  vistas 
in,  n,  199. 

Washington,  President;  commissions  L'En- 
fant to  plan  Federal  City,  129;  expecta- 
tion of,  143;  familiar  with  English  prece- 
dents, 144;  dictates  plan  of  Mall,  212, 
214;  credited  with  plan  of  town,  216; 
222;  ii,  9,  52,  62,  66. 

Washington  Architectural  Club,  comes  to 
the  rescue  of  the  Mall,  219. 

Washington  Cathedral,  the,  plans  for,  n, 
12,  47-68. 

Washington  Centennial  Report,  35,  40. 

Washington  Evening  Star,  n,  61. 

Washington  Monument,  the,  111;  L'En- 
fant's  location  of ,  131 ;  completion  of ,  133 ; 
axial  relations  of  with  Capitol  and  White 
House  restored,  169,  170;  201,  217,  219; 
ii,  47. 

Washington  Post,  n,  26,  27. 

Washington  Union  Station;  statuary  and 
inscriptions  for,  147,  149, 161, 197;  n,  5; 
a  great  page  of  history  suggested,  5;  Au- 
gustus and  Louis  Saint-Gaudens  as  sculp- 
tors, 6;  objections  to  historic  figures,  6 
figures  of  abstract  nature  preferred,  6 
President  Eliot  prepares  inscriptions,  7 
requisites  for  success,  7;  criticisms  of 
statuary  by  President  Eliot  and  Burn- 
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ham's  reply,  8;  anecdote  of  World's  Fair 
sculpture,  8;  necessity  for  full-sized 
casts,  9;  elevation  of  the  chins,  9;  Charles 
Eliot  Norton's  criticisms  and  President 
Eliot's  answer,  9-10;  Burnham's  com- 
ments, 10;  25,  46,  162. 

Waters,  Thomas  Franklin,  4. 

Weeks,  Rev.  Holland,  father  of  Mrs.  Ed- 
win Burnham;  sketch  of,  9;  heterodoxy 
of,  10;  becomes  preacher  of  the  Church 
of  the  New  Jerusalem,  10;  death  of,  10, 
165. 

Weeks,  Robert  D.,  12. 

Weir,  J.  Alden,  55. 

Wellington,  Senator  George  L.,  166. 

Wells,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  B.,  149,  157, 
246,  256;  n,  1,  29,  36,  73,  155,  156,  157. 

Wells,  J.  Cheney,  n,  40. 

Wells  Cathedral,  n,  1. 

Wesley,  John,  n,  62. 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Building,  Chi- 
cago, 25. 

Westminster  Abbey,  ii,  29. 

Westover,  145,  222. 

West  Point  (see  U.S.  Military  Academy). 

West  Point  Battle  Monument,  191,  234. 

Wetmore,  Senator  George  Peabody,  143, 
220,  221;  ii,  151,  152. 

Wheeler,  C.  P.,  261;  ii,  148. 

White,  Elizabeth,  ii,  10,  145. 

White,  Hart,  n,  32. 

White,  Henry;  Secretary  of  Embassy  in 
London,  142,  155;  ambassador  to  Italy, 
ii,  145. 

White  House,  the,  50,  74,  95;  location  of, 
on  L'Enfant  Plan,  131;  park  approaches, 
131;  plans  for  extension  of,  opposed,  135; 
179;  axial  relations  to  Mall  plan  restored, 
169,  170;  McKim  designs  and  executes 
restorations,  179,  180,  182;  n,  16. 

White,  Stanford;  on  West  Point  architec- 
ture, 67,  144,  162,  163,  185,  187,  191; 
praises  the  Burnham  plan,  192;  designer 
of  Cullum  Memorial  and  Battle  Monu- 
ment, 191;  advocates  one  consistent 
scheme  for  West  Point,  192,  234;  n,  53. 


Whitehall,  146. 

Widener,  P.  A.  B.,  ii,  149. 

Wight,  Peter  B.,  16,  19,  25,  26,  87,  91. 

Wiles,  Frank,  27. 

Willard,  Mrs.  Samuel  (Julia  Burnham),  8. 

William  and  Mary  College,  145. 

William  of  Sens,  ii,  33. 

Williamsburg,  145,  222. 

Wilson,  Huntington,  236,  237,  243. 

Wilson,  James,  Secretary  of  Agriculture; 
is  amazed  at  D.  H.  B.'s  statements,  213; 
reply  to,  214,  215,  216,  217, 220,  224,  227. 

Wilson,  Walter,  n,  11,  14. 

Winchester  Cathedral,  ii,  1,  37. 

Windsor  Great  Park,  n,  74. 

Winthrop,  John,  leader  of  the  Ipswich  Com- 
munity, 3. 

Wisconsin  State  Capitol,  ii,  5. 

Witch  trials,  Burnhams  testify  in,  4. 

Woman's  Building  at  Chicago  Fair,  48. 

Woodford,  James  Bayard,  ii,  149. 

Woodyatt,  Mrs.  W.  H.  (sister  of  D.  H.  B.), 
11,  12,  14,  162,  244,  257;  n,  63. 

Worcester,  n,  170. 

Worcester,  Dean,  239  (note). 

Worcester,  Rev.  Joseph  E.,  11, 14,  235, 240, 
244;  ii,  29,  34,  37. 

Worcester,  Mrs.,  239,  240. 

Worcester,  Thomas,  15. 

World's  Columbian  Exposition  (see  Chi- 
cago Fair). 

Wren,  Sir  Christopher,  90,  144,  307;  ii,  53, 
67. 

Wright,  Governor,  238  (note),  239, 240, 241. 

Wyatt  &  Nolting,  105. 

Wye  House,  146. 

Wyman,  Geraldine,  n,  145. 

Yale  University,  15,  80;  ii,  35. 

Yokohama,  236. 

York,  n,  29,  31. 

York  River,  222. 

Yorktown,  145. 

Young,  Mrs.  William,  n,  30. 

Zorn,  Anders,  142;  ii,  172. 
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